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Looxkep at from the human side, the inauguration of the Gospel 
was a popular movement. The Saviour was the reputed child 
of parents belonging to the humbler and industrial classes. It 
is all very well far apagryphal myskoiag:sts to, represent the 
parents of Mary as very rich, and to suggest; that the infant 
Jesus was cradled in lexury and or‘en‘ai-splendour; but the 
Gospels tell us a truer story: Joseph: was a carpenter, and 
Jesus was a sharer in his lowly «state. When Mary confessed 
that God had regarded the lowlidess of His handmaid, she 
was thinking more of her want of earthly rank than of any- 
thing else. The descent of Joseph and of Mary from David 
proved their honourable blood, but did not in the least preserve 
them from poverty. 

When Christ came out into his sphere of active labour, he 
was wholly destitute of worldly grandeur and consideration ; and 
to the last he was more looked on as the “friend of publicans 
and sinners,” than of the grandees and rulers. His twelve 
chosen apostles were all from the ranks of honest poverty, and 
never left them. The seventy whom he sent out to teach were 
equally undistinguished. The followers whom He and they 
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collected were almost exclusively of the same class. From the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles we gather that this state 
of things continued, so that few indeed of those who formed 
the early Church came from a superior degree. Men of wealth 
and consideration and the philosophers and learned came in 
but gradually and slowly. During the whole of the first two 
centuries this was the rule, that the Christians were poor in this 
world. It might almost be said that throughout the Roman 
empire the Church contained little besides the popular element, 
until Constantine set an example to the titled and the great. 
Outside the empire and in a few localities we encounter ex- 
ceptions, but they do not affect our general estimate. Fable 
has given the Church kings and princes and grandees in those 
ancient times, but we are not concerned with the idle or pre- 
tentious inventions of later days. 

Yet during those three centuries what wonderful progress 
the Gospel made, and how blessed were its messages! And 
when nations came to be nominally Christianized, the masses 
appear to have willingly and zealously conformed to the religion 
established. It was so to the time of the Reformation. Nay, 
the movements of the Waldenses and Albigenses, of the Wy- 
cliffites and Loliards ana Hussites, were neartily espoused by the 
people. The Reformation was welcomed by millions of them, 
and until comparative:y recent times the industrial classes 
generally attended the public ordinances of divine worship. If 
we carefully inquire, we shali tnd that the various forms of 
infidelity were almost confined to persons not of the people. 
Amid all the apathy and neglect of religion which characterized 
the last century, the phenomena of the present day are not 
prominent. 

The first French revolution had a powerful influence upon 
this country. Questions which had never been discussed among 
working men, came to be discussed. There was a great awaken- 
ing of intellectual activity among them. The principles of law 
and government, of science and philosophy, of Church establish- 
ments and of Christian evidences, became the themes of daily 
debate. Public lecturers and the printing press aided the work, 
and men’s minds came to be at once occupied and pre-occupied. 
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The great educational movement which tended to elevate the 
popular mind unquestionably served to alienate it from our 
public religious institutions. The rapid progress of our industry 
and the centralization of the masses in its chief seats, took men 
away from their old associations, and led them to exchange 
their old traditional habits. Restless and factious political 
demagogues diligently instilled into their minds suspicion and 
dislike of the settled order of things, and thus almost imper- 
ceptibly a national revolution was effected. The Reform move- 
ment, the Chartist movement, and other great agitations are 
also to be taken into account. But in one way or another the 
churches lost the presence of the people. 

We boasted of the activity of our Bible and tract societies, 
of our home and city missions, of our day-schools and Sunday- 
schools. And yet they proved incapable of preventing the ebb 
of the tide. It was observed that when children left the 
Sunday-schools, they left the churches and chapels, and it was 
asked, Where are our elder scholars? How shall we retain our 
elder scholars? Still the evil grew, and for some years past 
it has been an admitted though appalling fact that only a small 
minority of the working men and women of our cities and 
towns attends upon our public worship. The multiplication of 
our temples and agencies has not saved us; the improvements 
in our modes of conducting divine service have not saved us. 
The crowded congregations which assemble to listen to popular 
preachers are but seldom from the laborious classes. Myriads 
of these, it is true, are associated with the National Church, 
with the different orders of Methodists and other Noncon- 
formists, and this is cause for gratitude; but there are millions 
who stand aloof from every church system. Even the Roman 
Catholics, who have motives so peculiar for attendance on their 
religious services, are not much better than others. If they 
are at all better herein, the fact may be accounted for. 

Many Roman Catholics go to a chapel, not because they 
attach any value to what we mean by personal godliness, but 
because they think so highly of certain outward ceremonies and 
observances. In actual practice they are at least as profane 
and immoral, ignorant and filthy, as the nominal Protestants of 
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the same rank. They are not more industrious and sober, nor 
in any respect superior in their habits and character. Many of 
them quite think that one may be a good Catholic without 
being a good man. If the professed Protestant does not attend 
a place of worship it is very much because he attaches no value 
to outward forms, and not because he is a worse moral cha- 
racter. Nota few of his more intelligent representatives avow 
their belief that a man can be a good man, who refuses to 
conform to any church. Thus to the Roman Catholic, church- 
going is everything, and to the other, nothing. Their ideas of 
religion are totally different. The one supposes there can be no 
religion without external forms; the other undervalues forms. 
The one almost identifies forms with religion, the other despises 
them. The one has faith in his clergy; the other suspects 
them. The one has faith in times and places, the other has 
none. The one is superstitious, the other without even the 
show of religion. The one is credulous, the other is either in- 
different or sceptical. Whether a man is better who retains a 
form of godliness but denies its power, than one who has neither 
its form nor its power, may be left an open question. But it is 
easy to see that an irreligious Romanist is naturally longer 
in severing his connection with forms than an irreligious 
Protestant. 

The writer of this paper has had the best possible means of 
ascertaining the actual condition and sentiments of the classes 
now under consideration, and therefore he must be regarded as 
stating facts rather than theories. It is a fact that in the 
metropolis, for example, tens of thousands seldom or never go 
to a place of worship on Sunday. Who are these men? What 
do they do? How do they account for their neglect of the 
means of grace? By what means can they be brought under 
spiritual influences, and gathered into the fold of the Church? 
Such are the questions which we must ask, and answer if we 
can. 

Any one who will sacrifice his ease and dignity, and will go 
out and look after the wandering sheep, will soon find that they 
are not all without teachers. Out in the highways, byeways, 
and open spaces when the weather permits, multitudes assemble 
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at selected spots. They come to listen, to debate, or to teach. 
Here is an infidel, there a teetotaller, yonder a political de- 
claimer; on one side is a party discussing the evidences of 
religion, and on the other side a preacher. Tract distribution 
is also common, and carried on by persons of very different 
principles. We have known these operations carried on in 
summer, with slight intervals, from eleven in the morning till 
nearly, or quite eleven at night; and this every Sunday for 
months together. On such occasions probably thousands in one 
day hear something about religion, whether good or bad. It 
was stated in a former article in this journal that Roman . 
Catholic controversy was infrequent at the places therein chiefly 
in view. But since then there has been a change, and certain 
habitual disputers for the papacy have made determined and 
persistent attempts either to propagate their creed or to anni- 
hilate that of Protestants. The way in which these parties 
were confronted was unexpected, and the demolition of their 
stock arguments first enraged them, and then drove them from 
the field. These men were in a twofold sense more mischievous 
than some who will be shortly referred to. In the first place, 
when they were defeated they had recourse to violent and 
seditious language, denouncing our laws and governors by 
wholesale; and in the second place, when they could not 
inflame popular feeling, they avowed their determination to 
make men infidels, if they could not make them Roman 
Catholics. Happily their violence was shortlived in the case 
referred to, though it is certain that such outbreaks of temper 
and abuse must do mischief. 

Another and far more numerous class of teachers is infidel. 
The apostles of unbelief may be divided under three heads :— 
1, Apostate Romanists of Irish origin; 2, Apostate Jews from 
Germany, Poland, or England; and 3, Renegade Protestants. 
So far as our experience goes, the Romanist Irish are the most 
numerous and the most rabid opponents of religion; the Jews 
come next, and the ex-Protestants are the fewest—occasionally 
Scotch, or even Welsh, but mostly English. . To the foregoing 
may be added a certain number of Jews who adhere to their old 
creed, but are fond of debate. 
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The Irish Romanist infidel is an Esau: his hand is against 
every man, he is bitter and unrelenting, coarse, ignorant, and 
mendacious. Rarely indeed does an English infidel do the 
devil’s work so unflinchingly, although he sometimes makes his 
shot as hot as he can. The Jew is crooked and mendacious, 
and fond of puzzling the unlearned by his knowledge of 
Hebrew, which is very often little better than a sham. The 
Protestant infidel inveighs against priests and priestcraft, Church 
abuses, etc. They all exhibit an array of texts in which the 
Bible contradicts itself, or is contradicted by science or history, 
as they think. They are all flippant, ignorant, and conceited ; 
shallow pretenders, and idle dreamers. Yet these men have 
numerous followers, and help to keep multitudes from even out- 
ward conformity to religious ordinances, if in no other way by 
influencing their love of excitement, and attracting them to 
listen to debate. It may gratify the reader to be told that 
where these men have been met on neutral ground and equal 
terms, during the last three years especially, they have made 
no perceptible addition of converts; their power has consider- 
ably diminished; and what is most observable, several of the 
very advocates have renounced their unbelief, and professed 
themselves Christians. 

It is by no means likely that infidel declaimers should make 
many converts by their public Sunday work. The mischief is 
wrought by other means and at other times. An accusing con- 
science not rarely leads a man to commit moral and spiritual 
suicide by rushing into the darkness of avowed infidelity. No- 
body can deny that the sceptical party, if so mild a term is 
applicable, shew considerable skill in playing their cards. The 
game is a critical one, and the stake no trifle, but those who 
play it little reck the ultimate results, if now they can but seem 
to win. But clever as they are, they for the most part have but 
few resources, and a careful study of the tactics of any one for 
a short time would enable a competent man “to double him 
up,” as they say. One of them explains all religious history 
and doctrine as so much myth or mythology, and allegory. 
Another finds in Christianity the correlative of Buddhism, and 
other old systems. A third will admit the historical basis of 
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the Gospel, but deny special facts and its divine origin alto- 
gether. A fourth treats Christianity as originally a reformation 
of Judaism, but augmented and corrupted by the priests. 
Some teach Atheism in its blankest form: there neither is a 
God nor can be one, and the entire domain of the supernatural 
is a fiction. Some few are Pantheists, but the larger number 
attack the Bible and the Churches. The Bible, say they, is 
opposed to science, and reason, and human interests, as well as 
to history. Geology, astronomy, chemistry, etc., etc., all con- 
tradict it, and it contradicts itself. The Authorized Version is 
their text-book, and they sturdily oppose any rectification or 
explanation of it. The texts assailed may almost all of them 
be soon learned, and it will be found that the men draw their 
objections from some common source. The incessant repetition 
of the same accusations is characteristic of these opposers. 
As for their charges against the Churches and Christians in 
general, they are not very numerous, but they are spiteful and 
foolish. 

In some cases the objections derived professedly from science 
are backed up by well-known names. It is a common assertion 
that all the best men of science in England, France, and 
Germany, reject the Bible. This idea is most diligently pro- 
mulgated. But where do they get it from? Partly from 
infidel publications, but quite as much from men, who, like Brad- 
laugh (“Iconoclast”) and Dr. Perfitt, are regarded as oracles, 
and deliver their harangues to numerous audiences. We will 
not publish the names of the most active street declaimers, 
because there is not one of them that has a particle of self- 
respect and modesty, nor one that has even a decent share of 
information, to say nothing of honesty. Yet to these men 
thousands of the working classes listen in the course of every 
year. 

The irreligion of multitudes is not of this active character, 
but is more passive and indifferent. They will send their chil- 
dren to day-schools and Sunday-schools, and do not prevent 
them from reading the Scriptures. Their irreligion manifests 
itself in a variety of ways; and for the sake of exhibiting these 
in a summary form we shall endeavour to classify them. 
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1. Some do not like confinement, and stay away from church 
on that account. 

2. Some do not like the restraints which religion imposes 
upon men. 

3. Some are irreligious in consequence of political specula- 
tions. 

4. An undefined sentiment, which may be called caste-feel- 
ing, associates many working-men in the neglect of religion and 
its ordinances. 

5. Personal immorality of various kinds. 

6. Sheer carelessness and indifference, which finds it con- 
venient to avoid religious admonition and influences. 

7. Doctrinal peculiarities, involving eccentric notions about 
the non-necessity or impropriety of public worship. 

8. Scientific fancies which take a sceptical tinge, because it 
is imagined that Christianity and its teachers are behind the age. 

9. Literary fancies which also assume a sceptical aspect, 
because it is supposed that preachers, etc., are afraid of the 
spread of knowledge and do not promote it. 

10. Sectarian prejudices against all the religious communi- 
ties in a given locality. 

11. Ecclesiastical prejudices against all paid ministers of the 
Gospel. 

12. An unreasoning dislike of all religion. 

13. Restlessness and love of change. 

14. A notion that ministers are always threatening eternal 
perdition to such as do not believe just what they preach. 

There are doubtless many other causes, but it is quite certain 
that the reasons and excuses alleged by the men themselves are 
not altogether true. The foregoing we have gathered from 
personal observation; and inasmuch as they do not in all cases 
represent the pleas advanced by the neglecters of public worship, 
we shall append a list of those which we have actually heard 
from their own lips. This course will involve some repetition, 
but it is important to let them speak for themselves. However 
frivolous and unjust some of the items in our list may appear, 
we think it better to set forth the whole. They are copied from 
notes made by us when we have heard them during the last 
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three or four years. They are in fact the vindication of their 
conduct by the open profaners of the Lord’s day, and the habi- 
tual neglecters of public worship. So far as they embody an 
impeachment of particular classes, churches or observances, 
they inform us of the ideas and fancies which have got abroad. 
But whatever they may be, a knowledge of them is essential to 
those who would devise means for recovering the masses who 
live in the neglect of our holy religion. 

Before giving the list it may be remarked that on Jan. 21st 
a conference was held at the London Coffee House, convened 
by the circular from which we give the following extract :—“ It 
is generally supposed that the large majority of skilled artisans 
in England are alienated from our existing religious institutions, 
and indifferent to public worship in the churches. It has been 
thought desirable to convene a Conference, to be composed in 
about equal proportions of working-men, who wish well to the 
moral interests of their country, and of persons, lay and clerical, 
connected with various Christian Churches, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent and the causes of this popular indiffer- 
ence. It is not proposed to include within the scope of this 
Conference the expression of objections which may be felt to 
the truth of Christianity, or to consider the evidence of par- 
ticular doctrines which may be incidentally referred to; but 
only to inquire what are the objections, political, theological, or 
social, entertained against existing religious organizations by 
those who do not profess antagonism to the Christian religion, 
and to ascertain how far such objections really account for the 
alleged alienation of working-men from the Churches. With 
this limitation in the object of the Conference, the freest utter- 
ances will be invited from all parties, in the hope that mutual 
explanations may ultimately lead to a better understanding and 
practical improvements.” 

It will be seen that the promoters did not intend to entertain 
the objections of sceptics in any sense ; but to learn the political, 
theological, and social objections to existing religious organiza- 
tions, by the simple neglecters of religious ordinances. As a 
matter of fact, however, sceptics were present, and more than 
one of them propounded their views. This was perhaps un- 
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avoidable. At the same time many things were said on both 
sides which ought to be remembered. Of the objections actually 
advanced few or none do not appear in the following list, which 
was drawn up before the Conference was held. The list also 
contains some topics not touched upon by the representatives of 
the working-men on the occasion in question. But their omis- 
sion to mention them then may be partly due to want of time, 
to forgetfulness, and to other causes which will easily be guessed. 
It was not to be expected that the whole truth would come out. 
In accordance with the terms of the foregoing circular we have 
arranged the pleas alleged under three heads, commencing with 
the political, which is grim enough. 

I. Political Reasons. 

1. The State Church is a political Church, because it is 
established and upheld by civil law and government. 

2. Archbishops and Bishops are great lords, sitting in parlia- 
ment, and possessing power and rank merely as ministers of the 
Church. 

3. There ought to be no State endowments of religion; 
whereas government money is granted for all sorts of purposes 
in connection with the churches. 

4. Tithes, Church-rates, etc., are impositions, and nobody 
ought to be forced to pay for any other man’s religion. 

5. Nobody ought to be liable to civil penalties for his 
opinions, or because he does not go to church; but people are 
sent to prison for not going to church, and this shews that the 
Church has no claim to respect. 

6. Clerical magistrates ought not to be appointed; whereas 
they-are often the greatest tyrants and oppressors of the poor. 

7. Religion is used as an engine to keep the people under, 
and to make them satisfied with what they can get. 

8. The clergy do not trouble themselves about getting re- 
form, better laws, and better government for poor people. 

II. Theological Reasons. 

1. Christianity does not require men to go to churches and 
chapels. 


2. The hostility and mutual condemnation of sects, who hate 
one another. 
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3. The differences of opinion and practice among members 
of the same churches,—as Ritualists, Rationalists, and Evan- 
gelicals, High Church, Broad Church, Low Church, ete. 

4, There are so many religions one cannot tell which is 
right ; and it is quite certain all must be wrong but one. 

5. The inconsistencies, worldliness, and other delinquencies 
of ministers shew that they are not to be trusted. 

6. The professors of religion do not seem to be better than 
other people. 

7. So many go to church and chapel for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes. 

8. The cry is always for money; and working-men cannot 
afford to be ever paying pew rents and seat rents, and at collec- 
tions, and all sorts of things. 

9. So much respect is paid to men of rank, position and 
money. <A poor man is stuck in a dark corner, and a fine lady 
or gentlemen gets the best place. 

10. You may go for a year to a church or a chapel, and 
nobody will speak to you. 

11. The services are too long. 

12. There is so little in the prayers and preaching that is fit 
for plain people, nothing lively, and interesting and instructive. 

13. Some cannot find the places in the prayer books, and 
do not like to seem ignorant. 

14. Religion is made a trade of. 

15. Men can worship God anywhere. 

16. The parsons cannot teach us more than we know. It’s 
all in the Bible. 

17. God is not a hard master, and we hope He will be 
merciful to us. 

18. Every man must be guided by his own conscience; and 
we live in a free country. 

19. There are so many hypocrites. 

20. Nobody else will have to answer for us. 

III. Social Reasons. 

1. That religion requires men to be so strict, to pull a long 
face, to abstain from amusements and indulgences, and to be 
always praying and reading the Bible. (['This applies to men 
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whose habits are more or less lax, and cannot bear the idea of 
moral control. | 

2. That Sunday is the only time for the family to meet, and 
have a good dinner, and spend the day together. 

3. That it is the only day for a little pleasure and enjoyment. 

4, That it is the only day for exercise in the fresh air. 

5. That it is the only day for rest, quiet, and relaxation. 

6. That it is the only day for reading a newspaper. 

7. That it is the only day for talking over politics and all 
sorts of things with one’s friends. 

8. That it is the only day for doing odd jobs, taking medi- 
cine, mending, putting things in order, etc. 

9. That it is the only day for visiting. 

10. That one’s neighbours do the same as himself, and one 
don’t care to seem peculiar. 

11. That a great many gentlefolks stay away; and those 
who go only go for fashion, display, to be looked at, etc., and 
one don’t care to be where they are. 

12. Some will not go to a place of worship to please their 
masters and other folks. 

13. Some stay away because they are no hypocrites. 

14. Some mean to go when they are older, but they mean 
to enjoy life a little longer. There is time enough yet. 

15. Some cannot dress well enough to go among fine people. 

16. Others like to attend the preaching and public discus- 
sions held in the open air, or they go to listen to discussions in 
rooms in winter. 

17. Some do not know why they never go; perhaps they 
know nobody at church or chapel, have never been asked, or 
have never had a call from a minister all their life. 

18. Some cannot attend to what is said at a place of worship, 
it requires so much effort that they get no rest: it is as bad as 
being at work. 

19. People who do not go seem as well off as those that are 
always at church or chapel. 

The foregoing are given in all their native roughness. The 
arrangement-is not at all perfect, but that is not a matter of 
great importance. What is wanted is a clear and truthful 
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enumeration of the various pleas alleged as reasons for neglect- 
ing religious duties by men who are not avowed unbelievers in 
Christianity. As a matter of fact, however, a considerable 
number of the preceding items are included among the popular 
objections to religion itself; and it is easy to perceive a tinge of 
real scepticism in not a few of them. Some of them we should 
positively attribute to lurking unbelief. This unbelief crops out 
far more frequently than might be expected, and predisposes its 
subjects in favour of positive rejection of revelation. A good 
number of these excuses again are more or less the offspring of 
immoral habits or inclinations. The men know well enough 
that the Gospel requires personal holiness, and cannot tolerate 
iniquity, but they are wedded to their secret or open sins, and 
do not like the religion that condems them. It is remarkable 
how much of the responsibility is thrown upon the National 
Church by those who practically renounce it, and yet will not 
ally themselves with any of the denominations. There is a 
singular and deep-rooted prejudice against official religion, and 
all official persons connected with religious communities. The 
clergy of all orders, deacons of dissenting churches, and even 
city missionaries, are constantly blamed by men who are hostile 
to religious duties. Even where there is not avowed dislike, 
there is too often mistrust, a want of respect, and the absence of 
affection. But it must be noted that the antipathy is not 
universal, for a great many will not deny and scarcely excuse 
their neglect ; hence, while it appears that the neglect is won- 
derfully general, the culpable parties are by no means of the 
same mind. 

This circumstance suggests that no uniform rule for their 
recovery can be laid down. The disease is manifold, and the 
remedy must be manifold as well. 

To some extent the want of confidence in the regular insti- 
tutions of religion is fostered by those who undertake to preach 
the Gospel in the open air. Much as we regret this fact, it is 
nevertheless undeniable. If we are asked who are the men that 
thus indirectly add to the mischief, and by whom they are com- 
missioned, we can only say that we do not know who send them 
out, but they are “open air preachers.” In all probability they 
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are men who are not commissioned at all, but, because they like 
preaching, go out to preach. We have frequently heard these 
so-called preachers railing against churches and sects, the clergy 
and religious professors. In a few cases we believe the men 
are not associated with any known religious community, but 
are ambitious of gathering disciples who shall combine with 
them to form a little clique or party. We know of one instance 
in which apparently some four or five men and a woman appear 
to be at once the apostles and members of the sect which they 
constitute; we name them not, but they are very active in 
declaiming against all churches, and in preaching their own 
personal excellencies. Such persons are very decided Pharisees 
we may be sure; and we may also be sure that if they make 
no converts, they deepen existing prejudices against public 
worship. 

The following extracts, from a printed document which was 
placed in our hands, may fairly be introduced in the present 
connection. We make no comment upon them :— 

“ We are now told that in England we have ‘ passing before 
our eyes a scene more awful than the wreck of any material 
world—the wreck of souls stranded by hundreds of thousands 
on the shores of eternity: that the religion of the working 
classes in England is, with few exceptions, neglect of Christianity, 
neglect of its Bible, neglect of its worship ;’ that ‘not more 
than five per cent. of these classes are in the habit of joining 
their fellow-countrymen in the study of Christianity, or in the 
worship of their Maker,’ and that ‘there is no escape from the 
conclusion that these masses are not much interested in Chris- 
tianity, and that most of them are not interested in it at all!’ ” 

“‘ And how comes this to pass? Who has had the training 
of these classes from the infant school to the working man’s 
club? 

* Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
So writes the poet: then who bends the twig ? 

“¢ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.? Thus wrote the wise king of 
Israel. And who trains the children of our working classes ? 
Go to the infant schools, the Sunday schools, the British 
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schools, the national schools. You will find them there by 
hundreds of thousands. Go to our churches and chapels. You 
will find them there...... And yet these little ones, we 
are told, when they grow up to man’s estate, ‘ have the strongest 
objection imaginable to going to church or chapel, and dislike 
the very buildings where Christianity has taken up its abode!’ 

“ And what is the remedy for such a fearful state of society 
as this? ‘Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there?’ ‘The common people ’—the working classes of Judea 
and Galilee,—‘ heard Jesus gladly, for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes.’ But the Scribes 
were the legitimate, authorized, recognized, accredited teachers 
of the day, and possessed all the authority which education, 
position, and wealth could give them. And do not the 
legitimate, accredited, and recognized preachers of the present 
day possess the same authority? How, then, comes it to pass 
that ‘the common people’ do not hear them gladly? We are 
told that ‘with very few exceptions, they preach the gospel of 
Christ faithfully in all things which it is of importance that 
men should know;’ and yet ‘the working classes, with few 
exceptions, wholly refuse to give their presence or their sympathy 
to what goes on in the edifices dedicated to the promulgation or 
practice of Christianity!’ ...... 

“Tf the preachers say to their hearers, ‘ there is dignity in 
wealth, and it is sheer hypocrisy to deny it,’ or if they tell them 
that ‘a man may come to Jesus Christ for pardon, and receive 
pardon, and know that he is a saved man, and yet continue for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years as worldly-minded, as selfish, and 
as covetous as ever, simply because he does not come to Jesus 
Christ for sanctification,’ we need not be surprised if we find 
that ‘our churches and chapels are filled Sunday after Sunday 
with the nobles and gentry, and the comfortable middle classes,’ 
while ‘the great body of handworkers are not to be found 
there.’ 

“Or if the preaching of the Gospel is classed (by the 
preachers themselves), with the trades and professions of the 
world, or with the pleadings of a Chancery barrister, or a 
county-court lawyer, we need not marvel if ‘the skilled work- 
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men say, and their unskilled companions cheerfully re-echo the 
statement, that they do not go to church or chapel because they 
do not wish to bring themselves into bondage to any sort of 
parson, priest, or minister, and especially to those who are 
obviously actuated, in their teaching, by selfish motives.’ ” 

The long list of reasons which we have inserted above must 
not be left without a few remarks. And the first thing which 
will strike any reasonable person is, that not one of them, nor 
all of them together, will be found sufficient to justify the 
neglect of the means of grace. The first group is simply an 
impeachment of the Established Church, and is applicable to it 
alone. It is not necessary to ask whether the allegations are 
true or false, though some of them are plainly foolish. But 
suppose they were all true in some sense, it by no means 
follows that the laborious and godly clergyman who seeks to 
lead men to Christ and heaven should be neglected and despised. 
If in any case men are offended or annoyed by claims urged on 
the ground of law, the circumstance is to be regretted, but the 
offended party should think twice before he allows himself to be 
turned away from Christ’s service by any grievance. Whether 
the modification of existing ecclesiastical arrangements would be 
rewarded by greater spiritual power and popularity, is a problem 
which here we shall not discuss. As for religion being a state 
engine to keep people under, it is untrue of the country in which 
we live; or if not absolutely untrue, it is so nearly so, that we 
have found no modern example to prove it. The clergy of all 
denominations are among the most active promoters of popular 
knowledge, as they are among the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of philosophy, science, and learning. They have 
done more perhaps than any other class to raise our nation to 
its present intellectual level. But when we are told they are 
not reformers, we can only say that this is only partially a fact. 
The Christian clergy have ever, as a body, distinguished them- 
selves in this country by their consideration for public rights. 
They are not levellers and revolutionists, political firebrands 
and demagogues, and it would ill become their sacred function 
to become such. They are the staunch friends of law and order, 
and their good sense, learning, and moral principle will always 
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tend to keep them so. But we are fully convinced that the 
ministers of all denominations among us are the tried upholders 
of right and liberty. Suppose, however, that there are excep- 
tions, these do not justify such a sweeping assertion as that 
which we are compelled to hear; still less do they justify a 
withdrawal from all the ordinances of religion. Public worship 
is of divine appointment, and the fallibility of ministers is no 
valid plea for neglecting God’s ordinance. There are in 
London, and elsewhere, ministers enough whose whole life 
proves that they love men, and seek their real good both for this 
world and the next; why not go to hear them? But perhaps it 
is of little use reasoning with unreason, and some other means 
must be devised for encountering the difficulty. If other 
excuses can be removed, the political ones may cease to be 
operative. 

Let us then proceed to the reasons we have for convenience 
called “ Theological,” although in truth very few of them are 
such. That Christianity does not require men to go to churches 
and chapels, is merely another way of saying that it does not 
enjoin social worship ; but this is easily answered by an appeal 
to Christian practice and precept as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. That sectarian antipathies are an evil is not to be denied, 
but the evil is notoriously exaggerated, and by no means charac- 
terises all denominations, still less all congregations. To allege 
it is an idle, if not a malevolent excuse for profanity. Nor need 
the differences of opinion and practice among professors of the 
same religious body stand in the way. They seldom affect the 
essentials of religion, and their existence is not an unmixed 
evil, because they render it practicable for any one to follow his 
own tendencies. Still, there is no doubt that outsiders find it 
difficult to understand such things, and infer from them a 
general uncertainty as to what religion requires. The allega- 
tion that there are so many religions that one cannot tell which 
is right, and that all of them must be wrong save one, is a con- 
fession that the speaker has not taken the trouble to examine 
the subject. He will refer to Judaism, Mohammedanism, Budd- 
hism, or Brahminism; or he will instance Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism ; or he will specify Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism 
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and Independency; or he will be content with alleging Ro- 
manism and Protestantism. Such a man is unquestionably 
perverse and superficial, and nothing can be done with him till 
he can be brought to look at facts much more closely than he 
has been wont todo. He has never even asked himself what 
constitutes different religions. 

The faults of Christian ministers and professors are a stand- 
ing accusation, and are constantly urged in excuse of the neglect 
of religion. It is doubtless a calamity that there should be any 
ground for such complaints, but to vindicate irreligion by these 
inconsistencies shews that the obligations of personal piety are 
not understood. As it regards money, there is no doubt of its 
necessity, but those who have the love of God in their hearts 
are always willing to consecrate of their substance to the Giver 
of every good gift. Such an excuse is mere selfishness, and 
comes with an ill grace from men who are so ready to squander 
their hard-earned pittance upon drink and pleasure, and other 
objects of no real value. 

Far more serious is the accusation that the rich and poor 
are not equally attended to. There is, however, exaggeration 
and unreason even here. Men have an instinct which they 
cannot lose, and which prompts them to associate most with 
persons of their own class. If a clergyman visits the poor, and 
sits down in a cottage which is neither tidy nor wholesome, he 
knows that it is a sacrifice and an act of self-denial. And so it 
would be an act of sacrifice and self-denial, if persons accus- 
tomed to better things had to associate in a place of worship on 
Sundays with all sorts of people. The classes will naturally 
separate, and it cannot be prevented. At the same time the 
poor have just cause for loud complaint, because in most places 
of worship the best positions are monopolized by the better sort, 
and the poor must be content with what is left. The rich claim 
this preference as a sort of right, because they contribute so 
large a proportion of the entire expenses. Even when all the 
seats are “ free and unappropriated for ever” the division is 
more or less observed, although less so than in some fashion- 
able places where “ Noli me tangere” seems addressed to every 
unfashionable person. There are churches and dissenting 
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chapels which are well attended, the sittings let for a high rent, 
the respectable classes attend, and money itself will not com- 
mand a position. In such places your pew openers and atten- 
dants are expected to reserve vacant sittings until any chance of 
the renters’ coming is over, or until a certain time, and they 
request strangers of all degrees to wait and see whether there is 
room left for them. To call worship in such places “ public 
worship” is a misnomer, because they are to all intents and 
purposes the private chapels of the seat holders; every pew or 
seat is transformed into a private box. Probably even here, 
however, certain benches and corners are reserved for those who 
do not pay seat rents, but their occupants feel humbled by their 
position. What can be done? The scale on which churches 
and chapels are now built is commonly too small, and deter- 
mined rather by pecuniary considerations than an estimate of 
the wants of the locality. We like architecture, but we believe 
that it would be far more religious to provide room for three 
thousand persons by the expenditure of twenty thousand pounds, 
than by the lavishing of the same sum to accommodate one 
thousand. A great deal of the money spent upon luxurious 
details of ornament, ought to go to provide the poor with 
sitting-room. We do not suppose we shall be heard amid the 
present rage for the alteration of old churches and the erection 
of new ones on so costly a scale. But so long as this lasts they 
that wear soft raiment will dwell in the “ King’s houses,” and 
the people at large will wander in their own way. There is a 
Nemesis for every abuse, and the gorgeous splendour and vast 
expense of modern church work will be no exception. It tends 
more than anything to draw more distinctly than ever the line 
of demarcation between the men who have money and the men 
who have none; and that where it should be least perceptible. 
The clergy may do all in their power in their respective con- 
gregations, and this is the only way to diminish and mitigate a 
grievance which has slowly grown up among us. As a matter 
of fact, we believe that very little blame is attached to the clergy 
in the matter, or not more blame than belongs to other persons. 
Nay, we believe that many of both clergy and laity would scorn 
to detract in any way from the comfort of the poor in God’s 
c 2 
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house, or to contract in any way the space which they require. 
But so long as there is so inadequate provision made for the 
population, so long will there be a show of reason, if no more, 
in the popular declaration, that “if we go to a place of worship, 
the externally respectable is preferred before us.” At the 
London Coffee House Conference oue speaker read a quantity 
of texts from St. James’s Epistle which he said ministers were 
afraid to preach from, because they forbid the exaltation of 
worldly rank and wealth in Christian assemblies. 

That one may go to a church or chapel for a year and not 
be spoken to, is a simple matter of fact. The question is, whose 
duty it is to speak first; but inasmuch as the stranger usually 
expects this compliment, it would be well if he received it. So 
far as this objection is founded in truth, we think it scarcely 
peculiar to working men. We have heard of others who have 
attended a place of worship for years, and have scarcely had a 
word with any member of the congregation. It may be asked, 
what is the clergyman doing? Some of the clergy never visit 
their flocks ; some of them do not know how to deal with in- 
stances like those we have in view. Not knowing their names 
and residences, unless these can be found out for him, the 
minister cannot visit the people. But we believe there are 
faults on both sides, and that while congregations should not be 
forgetful to entertain strangers, strangers should do something 
towards facilitating acquaintance. One thing is manifest, and 
it is that the minister cannot be expected to learn all about 
everybody he sees in his Church. He addresses them generally, 
he prays for and with them, but as religious services are now 
arranged, he has no ‘personal contact with them. He comes 
from his mysterious sacristy or vestry like a being from another 
world; all he says and does and the very positions he occupies 
keep up the illusion, and when he disappears and enters again 
into his sanctum sanctorum, the hallucination is perfected. The 
audience come and go, but there is a great gulf between them 
and their ministers. We know that this idea of a great gulf is 
favoured by many of the clergy who would raise their order 
into a caste. But it is a grievous mistake to suppose that sacer- 
dotal prerogative and power render immaterial the actual pre- 
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sence and participation of the people in divine worship. Of 
course there are occasions where extreme Ritualists, whether 
from Oxford or from Rome, wish to have as many as possible in 
attendance; but even then how far off they stand! How in- 
communicable they are! The eye, the ear, the senses, and the 
imagination are appealed to in such a way as to make the people 
feel themselves in the presence of another order of beings. 
Attachments formed under such circumstances may be little 
better than idolatry, and the recognition of the awful and super- 
natural powers which some claim, may come still nearer to 
idolatry. These, however, are cases with which we have not 
much to deal. Divine worship, as conducted in almost all 
churches and chapels, sets the people at too great a distance 
from the minister. On Sunday, when he should be most accessi- 
ble, he is most inaccessible, and when he should come nearest he 
is farthest removed. During the rest of the week the opposite 
occurs. The shepherd who visits his poor flock finds them 
absent from home at their work, or busied with domestic cares, 
and hence intercommunion is then next to impossible. The 
great problem to be solved is how to bring the two classes into 
contact, for without this they will not understand each other, 
and the people will remain by thousands without confidence in 
the men that watch for their souls. 

Another point is the length of the services. On Sunday 
mornings the time is oftener over than under two hours for a 
service at church, and not much less at a dissenting chapel. It 
is further true that the services are destitute of liveliness; that 
the preaching especially is too elaborate and not colloquial 
enough. Popular preachers are never dull and prosy, and 
however finished their sermons, the delivery is not that of a 
theological essay. In the Church of England the service is 
needlessly involved by the position of the prayers, etc., to find 
which people have to turn the leaves of their books to and fro. 
The books have no index and pagination to facilitate the process, 
and hence ignorant and unpractised persons get perplexed and 
annoyed. It is much to be desired that praying and preaching 
should assume a form more in accordance with the habits and 
wants of the multitude. There is reluctance enough on their 
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parts to come at all, and when they come they should not have 
imposed upon them a task and a burden. 

The remaining objections of this class (14—20) are captious, 
and call for persuasion and kind admonition rather than argu- 
ment. They are the utterances of an irreligious spirit, and 
must be dealt with accordingly. 

What we have called social reasons are miscellaneous 
enough; and though very frivolous for the most part, are 
difficult to deal with. The first which concerns the requirements 
of religion is the language of rebellion against God: religion is 
strict and serious, hostile to immorality, and involves habits and 
exercises of piety. The question raised is whether men can 
serve God and Mammon. They know this cannot be, and so 
they deliberately choose the service of Mammon. 

The excuses, numbers 2—9, bring us into contact with the 
Sunday question, as it is called. They indicate with sufficient 
precision many of the ways in which London artizans spend 
their time. They do not, however, represent the whole truth. 
They make no allusion to Sunday trading, which is often a 
consequence of Saturday night revels and dissipation. Again, 
certain classes are occupied on Saturdays till midnight, and on 
into Sunday morning, and on Sundays they want to lie in bed 
late, and then to get up and lounge about. The Sunday public 
house, “ the church with a chimney in it,” does a great amount 
of harm, because in addition to the legal hours of opening, there 
are other times when drink can be surreptitiously obtained. 
We remember once seeing twelve or fourteen men admitted all 
together to a beer house in Bethnal Green during “ church- 
time ” on a Sunday morning. “ Three and sixpence to Brighton 
and back,” “ Nine hours at the sea side,” and similar announce- 
ments carry away not afew. But we do not think this worse 
than the flaunting, fluttering, and parading of the fashionable 
throngs at what their silliness calls the “Zoo.” Nor do the 
working men forget all this, any more than they forget the 
Saturday night carousals, and gilded revels of the great. For 
great men are not hid; and poor men have eyes. It does not 
take long to ascertain that no little of the church going of the 
“upper ten” is part and parcel of what they call “ the right 
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thing to do.” There is no religion in it; but it is the outgoing 
of pride, vanity, and the love of display. God have mercy on 
the silly souls that study how best to act their part at the 
solemn weekly farce in some fashionable west-end church ! 
Why are the vices of the rich to be spared, and those of the 
poor to be condemned? Do we not know well enough that 
when the great set a true example of reverence for God and his 
worship the poor will be benefited by it? Do we not know 
that if the rich make Sunday a day of pleasure-seeking and 
frivolity to themselves, and of extra work to their servants, the 
poor will act accordingly? It is doubtful whether the very act 
of going to church does not often create as much work, and 
work of the same kind, as going to an opera or a ball. Well, if 
our nobles will not keep the day holy themselves, nor help 
others to do it, they must bear a part of the guilt of the neglect 
of the ignorant people who imitate them. It is very certain 
that Christ and His apostles scourged the vices of the rich as 
much as they did those of the poor. 

We are aware that fashionable vices do not excuse unfashion- 
able ones; and, therefore, we say that religion is a personal 
affair between God and the soul, and hence that whatever 
others may do, each man is under a direct and unalterable 
obligation to God. So much seems called for by the preceding 
remarks about the inconsistencies of the rich. 

It is a curious fact that if some men learn that it is the wish 
of their employers, or of others, that they should attend public 
worship, they are all the more likely to stay away. They will 
not go to please anybody. Oh, no, that would offend their 
dignity, which an unreasoning exhibition of caprice and self- 
will does not. The very common saying that they will not go 
because they are no hypocrites, implies a notion that only the 
religious should go to the church. This is a dangerous delusion, 
because it keeps them from the only place where they are 
likely to come under the direct and salutary influences of 
Christianity. The spirit of procrastination has long been 
abroad, and “the sowing of wild oats” is as well understood in 
the world as “ death-bed repentance” is in the Church. 

The excuses based upon inadequate attire are not wholly 
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undeserving of sympathy. Only think of a man who has but 
one shirt in the world, and goes without it on Sunday because 
that is the day for washing it! Very often, however, the 
pawnbroker, “ the uncle ” of so many of the poor of London, is 
in actual possession of the decent wardrobe of the men, women, 
and children whom we see in dishabille on Sunday. “The 
vestment question ” is of as much practical moment among the 
“‘ great unwashed ” as it is in another region. ‘ Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” they exclaim, and if they cannot indulge 
the natural love of finery and display, they will stay away from 
church altogether. Ragged churches and similar places may 
do very well in certain localities, but they will not count for 
much in others. Nor do we believe in their general desirable- 
ness, as they may tend to pauperize those whom we want to 
elevate; many are too proud to go to them, and they may help 
to foster the caste and class distinctions which are like fire,— 
very good servants but very bad masters. We have no wish to 
see sumptuary laws established again, but it would be well for 
the nation if fashion were less fickle and changeable. The 
rapidity and variety of transformations through which men and 
women must pass who follow the fashion is almost incredible. 
They may well talk about the devotees of fashion, for none but 
devotees could in our day fulfil her behests. But not to 
moralize, and not to speak of the thought, and labour, and 
expense, required by those who would not be counted “ slow,” 
even if they do not wish to be called “ fast,” (and by the way 
this word “fast” is even applied to certain attitudes, etc., in 
God’s professed worship!) we are afraid that the changes of 
modern fashion most injuriously affect the humbler classes. 
The wives and daughters of the poor are tempted to pay higher 
prices “for fashion,’ and a comparatively worthless article 
involves fresh outlay for “altering.” Whether in high life or 
in low life, “ nothing to wear” very often means “behind the 
mode and fashion of the day.” In former times a check was 
put upon these things, and plain, durable and modest garments 
satisfied the ambition of the class which now suffers so severely 
from the excessive influence of fashion. Those who do not or 
cannot follow fashion, are very often unwilling to go to places 
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of worship where it is in the ascendant. Many skilled artizans 
earn such high wages that they can dress well, and are apt to 
do so, and from such of course we do not hear of this excuse 
about clothes. 

Preaching and discussions in the open air attract large 
numbers in summer, among whom are many who sometimes go 
to church or chapel, but many more who never go. We think 
these out-door engagements keep some away from regular 
worship, but they induce some to attend, and they attract many 
who never do or will attend a place of worship. What is meant 
by preaching on these occasions need not be explained. And 
we have already intimated the kinds of subjects discussed. 
Last year there was a growing tendency to discuss politics, 
which can be readily accounted for; teetotal lectures are not 
infrequent, but religious controversy is pre-eminent. Men of 
all extremes come together,—Jews, Romanists, Atheists, sceptics 
of every shade, Protestants of all denominations, and people 
claiming to have new revelations! One poor Scotchman, 
named Kirkwood, has come from Queensland, and wanders 
about London trying to persuade people that he is Elijah 
the prophet. He is attended by a man from Islington. They 
are to be pitied, but they talk and print the wildest and 
most incoherent rhapsodies. We only mention them to shew 
how great a variety is to be met with, and how curious some of 
the attractions at the points of meeting. The suppression of 
such gatherings is to be deprecated because it would only drive 
the majority of the frequenters to still less desirable scenes. 
If foul-mouthed blasphemy and brazen-faced impiety are 
encountered, they are commonly confronted by earnest Christian 
men, some of whom are singularly qualified to deal with them. 

Of the winter discussions we need not say much. They 
take place in rooms hired for the purpose, at coffee-shops, and 
the like. At some of these places one man usually takes the lead 
in an.address of twenty minutes or upwards, and he is followed 
by others who controvert or support his views. The opener of 
the debate closes the discussion. At a coffee-shop the listeners 
regale themselves with tea and coffee, and complacently smoke 
their pipes, assenting and dissenting without much restraint. 
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These meetings take place in the evening, but sometimes in the 
morning ; and evening conferences also take place during the 
week. There are in London gentlemen by birth and education 
who follow working men to these houses, and endeavour to lead 
them to truth and salvation. Thus, from year’s end to year’s end 
the battle between truth and error is continued, and voluntary 
Christian self-sacrifice is every day to be witnessed. We have 
seen so much in connection with this sort of thing that we feel 
justified in commending the Christians who take part in it to 
the sympathy and prayers of those who have no practical 
acquaintance with it. It is not every one who has the courage, 
presence of mind, readiness of utterance, fitness of speech, and 
intellectual furniture demanded by this form of irregular lay 
agency. The agents of the London City Mission take some 
part in it; but it is extra official, and they are not always so 
well fitted for discussion as for plain exhortation. We think 
much more good might be done in this direction if educated 
Christian laymen could be more largely employed. For this a 
special organization and special preparation might be required, 
but should not be unattainable. The parties engaged should 
co-operate with the clergy, and be aided by them; but it would 
be undesirable that they should be either paid, or should appear 
in any proper official capacity. Everything official contends with 
serious disadvantages, whereas voluntary association is not 
objected to. If the parties thus occupied would recommend 
particular places of worship it would be all the better, and would 
meet the objection about never having been asked. 

The remaining points in the list of excuses call for no par- 
ticular examination. Whatever may be thought of the pleas 
alleged, the great fact confronts us that a vast body of our fellow- 
citizens habitually neglects the ordinary means of grace. Thisis 
the fact with which we have to deal ; and to do that aright we must 
make ourselves acquainted with it in all its bearings. What- 
ever Christian zeal and wisdom can do should be done. If the 
people will not come to the church, the church must go to 
the people. It must go out into the streets and lanes of the 
city, into the highways and byeways. There is no alternative ; 
and the only question is, how it shall be done. We know that 
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many admirable agencies are at work, and that much good is 
done; but we know, too, that the mass of irreligion remains 
undiminished. Such are the changes which take place in the 
population, and so constant are the additions which it receives, 
that the means now at our command are utterly inadequate. 
The hands of the working clergy are full; and they can simply 
look on in mute astonishment. They cannot leave their proper 
sphere. What then shall be done? The first thing, perhaps, is 
to try and render existing agencies more efficient. There 
should be an endeavour to adapt preaching and worship, more 
than it is, to the changed character of the working-class. In 
particular, sermons should be made more instructive, and less 
formal and precise. Every facility should be rendered to those 
who would attend a place of worship. The press might be used 
with more effect. The character of religious tracts is often far 
from appropriate; and a determined effort might be made to 
conform them more to popular habits of thought and speech. 
Rooms and halls could be opened for familiar exposition of the 
claims and evidences of religion. If such places were properly 
conducted, there is no doubt they would be attractive; but 
everything must be what is known as “ free and easy,” because 
formality cannot be endured. In these no sermons should be 
preached, but lectures and addresses should be delivered ; and 
any devotional exercise should not exceed a few minutes’ dura- 
tion. Permission should be allowed to ask questions, or even 
to state difficulties and objections. The entire proceedings 
might be as informal as St. Paul’s conferences with the Greeks 
of his time. These men are Christians in no proper sense of 
the term, and must be dealt with accordingly. What care they 
about having been baptized in infancy? Nothing at all. What 
care they about having been confirmed? Nothing whatever. 
The only practical difference between them and the heathen is 
that they already know something of the Saviour and his 
gospel, and that some admit their responsibility. A good 
many as openly dislike and revile Christians and Christianity 
as the Romans did in the time of Tacitus. But if some thou- 
sands of such men could be brought within the walls of 
buildings like those we have suggested, it would be a step in 
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advance, and might lead to better things. To carry out such a 
project would involve the necessity of funds and agents; but 
why should this prevent an attempt? Let experiments be tried 
at certain points, and if they succeed let more be done; but do 
not let the people perish in ignorance and unbelief. 

A fixed ministry over settled congregations is in accordance 
with order and expediency. But, besides this, there might be a 
body of lay brothers who could do the pioneering and more irre- 
gular work. The generals of a campaigning army know well the 
value of special agencies, and they use it. But the Church is 
not sufficiently militant, and does not sufficiently attack the out- 
posts of the enemy. It may be “ the strong man armed ;” but it 
must not be content to keep its house and its goods at peace. 
Those who ought to be associated with it are dropping away 
and renouncing their allegiance. Many of them are actually 
undermining the citadel they have deserted. The honour of 
the Church requires that something special and decided should 
be attempted. The interests of the Gospel demand the same. The 
glory of Christ must not be sullied by the wholesale apostacy of 
men called Christians. Civil society is concerned in the matter ; 
for when men renounce the obligations of religion, they are in 
danger of becoming bad citizens and disloyal subjects. We 
know that this last is a frequent occurrence; for our ears have 
often been offended by wicked and factious utterances. That 
the present and future well-being of the men themselves is at 
stake should rouse the deepest sympathies of the Christian 
heart. 

The recovery of our industrial population to a public 
acknowledgment of religious ordinances would be a grand and 
glorious achievement—better than the conquest of an empire 
or the discovery of a continent. It would heap upon them 
untold blessings, and deliver them from a myriad perils. The 
vice, the misery, the drunkenness, the blasphemy, the class 
prejudice, the discontent, the ignorance, and other evils which 
now haunt and torment their victims, would disappear from 
our streets. So many churches and chapels as now are half 
deserted would present a different aspect; new sanctuaries 
would stand before us on every side ; the voice of joy and praise 
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would be heard, and the smile of comfort and gladness would 
be seen. The millennium would be at our very doors. 

Such would be the future; and surely every endeavour to 
shed one ray of that brightness upon the population of our 
towns and cities would be doubly blessed, and wouid be recog- 
nized by Him that was “anointed to preach the gospel to the 
poor.” 








The First Fruits—How truly great and sublime are the works of 
our Creator! Wherever we look, we behold how stupendous are his 
creations ; the splendour of the sun, with its dazzling rays, its sparkling 
brightness, its brilliant reflections, convincing us that light, light was the 
greatest object with which we should become endowed. Upon this sub- 
stantial rock rests this great world; it is, in fact, the material, the first 
beginning of the fibres of this vast compact; for the earth was void, and 
without form, and God said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” 
This was, indeed, the first fruit of the creation. What a striking lesson, 
then! The great globe contains an unbounded centre, with its un- 
fathomable seas, whose mysteries yet remain unravelled, its burning 
craters, its gigantic mountains, its untold resources of wealth, its hidden 
treasures of magnificence. These all tend to one great object—light. 
How worthy the consideration, then, to strictly obey the scriptural in- 
junction of “ Seek, and thou shalt find.” How illustrative, then, are 
God’s first fruits, and convincing are the proofs that the main idea was 
to place at man’s disposal those unexplored depths of mystery, and that 
God created him in his own image, with the powerful faculties of reason- 
ing ; that he must seek ere he can find that truly great benefactor of the 
human race—namely, light. Is it not the first fruit of civilization, the 
stepping-stone of intelligence, the great fabric of all important under- 
takings, the golden rule of truth with its silvery lining? As there are 
caverns of darkness whose impenetrable depths of uselessness appal those 
whose curiosity might lead them to penetrate into their recesses, so are 
there multitudes of human beings whose untutored souls are corrupted 
with dark vices, and through whose breasts will not penetrate one ray of 
light to induce them to feel that they are a part of this vast area of 
space, a minute part of this great universe; therefore the first fruits of 
man should be like the first fruits of his Creator—light, bright and bril- 
liant shining light.—The Progress. 
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RITES AND CEREMONIES.—I. LAW AND LIBERTY.° 


Tae New Testament is in this country generally accepted as the 
statute-book of Christianity ; and whatever cannot be fairly 
deduced from it is regarded with suspicion. Nor is this 
common opinion to be lightly set aside; for it is unreasonable 
to suppose that the Church has been less favoured by its 
Founder than the Synagogue was. The Jew had in his Old 
Testament, and especially in the Pentateuch, all that was neces- 
sary for him to ascertain whether the forms and ceremonies he 
followed were or were not in harmony with the Divine mind. 
His religion was a revealed religion from first to last. Sacred 
rites, sacred seasons, sacred persons, sacred places, and sacred 
objects were all specified and endorsed in the holy book. How- 
ever ambitious and innovating persons might devise and bring 
in various forms of will-worship, all such things were clearly 
both without sanction and contrary to the supreme code. That 
such persons did introduce novelties, and that they became 
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popular, does not in the least affect our position; because 
our Lord swept them away with one breath of his mouth, 
when he said, “ Ye have made the commandment of God of 
none effect by your tradition ;” or, as we elsewhere have it, 
“ Making the Word of God of none effect through your tradi- 
tion which ye have taught.” The Scribes and Pharisees were 
never more certainly condemned for unauthorized additions to 
God’s precepts than when Christ said, “In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of .men.” 

But while the law was so precise, and its obligations so 
solemn, it is undeniable that a fair margin was left for volun- 
tary expressions of pious gratitude and devotional feeling. 
They were to remain voluntary, however, and were not to be 
amalgamated with the uniformity of divine worship, so as either 
to expand its basis, add to its substance, or disguise its elements 
and features. No ingenuity of sophistry would have justified a 
Jew in setting up an image of God or man to assist his devo- 
tions. No Jesuit casuistry would have justified him in setting 
up an altar in his chapel, and offering upon it a mimic sacrifice 
representative of the great sacrifice offered at Jerusalem, and 
suggestive of it. In these and many other important details 
there was no place left for liberty and personal choice. Nor 
was there any divinely-appointed body that had authority to 
appoint such things. “The word of the law abideth for ever,” 
was the principle on which they proceeded, or were clearly 
bound to proceed. And such a position involved all the ele- 
ments of security and durability; whereas, if a man could have 
devised plausible excuses for setting aside the second com- 
mandment, or the law relating to the sacrifices, discord and ruin 
would have been imminent. The distinction between the 
idolater and the monotheist would have been often practically 
lost sight of, and the value of the real sacrifice would have been 
obscured by the imitation of it. The rigidity of the law is 
therefore as much to be admired as its flexibility in leaving the 
details of certain services to the preference and convenience of 
the worshipper. 

Now, what is the position of Christianity? And what is 
the law which it has received in reference to divine worship? 
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We can hardly believe that the Church was left with an essen- 
tially imperfect legislation and organization. If Christ and his 
apostles founded the Church, they surely did more—they deter- 
mined at least its principal arrangements, and all its cardinal 
doctrines. It is quite certain that they gave it the rites of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the institution of the Lord’s 
Day, and at least two orders of ministers. There can be no 
doubt that they authorized and established public assemblies 
for prayer and praise, reading the Scriptures, and preaching. 
It is equally clear that they professed to embody in their teach- 
ings the whole of the cardinal doctrines and duties of religion. 
Amid much that is temporary, casual, and special, certain 
broad general principles are evidently conspicuous; and we 
may feel quite safe in regarding these principles as the whole 
substance of Catholic Christianity. In vain do we seek for any 
indications that the leading features of their religion could be 
altered at will in other times and countries. Yet alongside of 
all these distinct intimations there runs a thread of liberty ; and 
the freedom of individuals is as unquestionable as the law, or, 
rather, forms part and parcel of the law. Hence it follows 
that Christians, alone or in community, have a right to make 
such arrangements for personal or public worship as shall 
enable them to accomplish its great ends with more conve- 
nience and profit. To such an extent is this apparent, that 
there seems to be no requirement of uniformity in the order 
and features of religious services. Christian assemblies are not 
denied the right of self-government, neither are they forbidden 
to associate together under some controlling body. As, how- 
ever, union is voluntary, a return to separate independence may 
be quite legitimate. According to the principles on which 
Christians combine must be the arrangements and regulations 
which their common interests demand. Hence, a certain power 
of determining upon the adoption or rejection of particular 
forms and ceremonies not commanded or forbidden by the New 
Testament, and not inconsistent with it. Thus there may be 
adopted set forms of praise and prayer, and a certain order in 
reading the Scripture, particular modes of celebrating baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and of ordaining ministers. May there 
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not also be allowed liberty to set apart certain special times 
and places for public worship? If so, we can admit the right 
to fix upon the internal arrangements of places of worship, 
and even a distinctive dress for the ministers. It is perhaps 
not easy to define exactly the limits and extent of this freedom, 
but it is easy to see that whatever is enacted in the exercise of 
it is human and temporary, and belongs not to the essence of 
Christianity. Nor is it desirable it should be otherwise ; for 
what is good at one time may not be so at another; and what is 
well at one place may not be so at another. The essence of 
Christianity is fixed and unalterable, but the forms in which it 
is expressed may change; and hence its wonderful flexibility 
and adaptability to all nations and ages. One form might do 
for the Jews, and one form is sufficient for heaven; but many 
are required for the world. 

Three mistakes appear to be made by some Christians. The 
first is when they place human appointments on the level of 
God’s law, and claim for them a like sanction; the second is 
when they regard a certain system of Church organization, dis- 
cipline, or ritual as either binding upon all the world or fitted 
for it; the third is when they suppose any such organization, 
discipline, or ritual fitted for all ages. To these most grave and 
serious errors a great part of the weaknesses and woes of the 
Church may be ascribed. It is perhaps necessary to say that it 
is a grievous mistake for any one ecclesiastical organization to 
unchurch all others, and to pronounce itself the only true 
Church of God on earth. This is pride as well as folly. Nor 
is such reasoning inapplicable to doctrinal systems. 

All doctrinal systems, as such, are the products of human 
wisdom and skill. God has no more given us a system of theo- 
logy than He has of botany, astronomy, geology, or zoology. 
He has sown the earth with flowers, scattered the stars in 
space, created the earth under our feet, and peopled it with life. 
This He has done. He has given us the facts, and motives, and 
means for reducing them to harmony ; but He has given us no 
system. The same is true in theology, where the facts—that 
is, the truths with which it is concerned—are in a manner sown 
broadcast over the sacred page; and he that would have a 
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system of theology must work it out for himself, or others for 
him. One consequence is, that as systems of botany, etc., are 
all provisional, all liable to change and correction, so are theo- 
logical systems mutable, and imperfect, and many. It follows, 
also, that the patrons of no particular system of theology have 
aright to exceed the limits of human modesty by proclaiming 
all others false, and their own infallibly true, and alone to be 
tolerated. The different systems of any science agree on 
certain fundamental principles, and usually on many details. 
And this is true of systems of theology. All we have to 
demand is a fair and honest acceptance of plain and positive 
facts. God is our ultimate Judge; and if we accept His truth, 
it will be well with us. He has not given us a system of theo- 
logy, nor has He appointed anybody else to give us one; and 
therefore it is wrong for any to claim a divine sanction for that 
which they devise or accept. Nevertheless, theological systems 
have their uses, like Church organizations and forms, but only 
so far as they promote the end for which Jesus Christ came 
into the world—the salvation of men. Souls are so precious 
that everything that can be done to save them should be done; 
but there is no reason for hindering them when seeking for 
salvation. Yet they are hindered when the terms of salvation 
laid down in Scripture are added to, diminished from, or in any 
way disguised. ‘ What man is there of you who, if his son 
ask bread, will give him a serpent? Or, if he ask a fish, will 
give him a stone?” 

But, in truth, some have acted very much in this way. 
They have so mixed up the pure grain of God’s truth with 
the chaff of their own inventions, that they have fed the hungry 
with what hurt them as much as it fed them. A remarkable 
example of this, in the form of a book, is to be found in the 
Italian edition of the Glories of Mary, the author of which, 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, has been canonized as a saint. On the 
very first page we find this extract from the writings of some 
fanatic of the middle ages: “‘ Domina rerum, Sancta Sancto- 
rum, virtus nostra et refugium, Deus mundi, Gloria ceeli, 
agnosce te diligentes; audi nos, nam te Filius nihil negans 
honorat.” No translation can do full justice to the passage 
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thus quoted ; but it is very plain that its direct tendency is to 
mislead souls from Christ. Among a host of other instances 
supplied by the same book, one other may be specified. The 
first section of the eighth chapter of the first part is headed, 
“Mary delivers her devotees from hell ;” and this is proved to 
be really the meaning, because a fable is brought in to shew 
that she actually delivered from hell a soul that was already 
there. This is what we call giving a serpent for a fish, and a 
stone for bread. It goes far beyond the fiction of Dean Swift, 
in his Tale of a Tub, where Peter gives his brothers a crust,, 
and protests that it is a slice of mutton. It not only exceeds 
the liberty which Christians have; it is a violation of that 
liberty, and blasphemy against God. But what must be the 
condition of a Church which tolerates such outrages, encou- 
rages them, and canonizes the perpetrators of them in the 
nineteenth century! Such a Church is separated from other 
Churches by so broad and deep a gulf that it must surely be 
the only Church or no Church at all. If its claim to be a 
Church is allowed, it can be but on the principle that the foun- 
dation of God’s truth is able to bear any quantity of error and 
folly that man heap upon it. And, indeed, for aught we know, 
this may be the case: the great Judge may consider the 
smallest amount of truth sufficient to save a man from hell, 
and the weakest faith enough to secure him salvation ; but if it 
be so, it is no reason why we should be content with the mere 
shadows of truth and faith and holiness, and afraid to denounce 
them that diabolically administer stones for bread and serpents 
for fish. 

There is one rule suggested by Scripture, and accepted by 
common sense, and it is that we keep as near as we can to God’s 
Book. But even this rule is not always easy of application, 
because some men do not interpret it on common-sense prin- 
ciples. Here is Cardinal Bellarmine, the representative of a 
host, saying that Scripture has a fourfold sense—literal, alle- 
gorical, anagogical, and tropological. If this be the law of 
interpretation, no wonder that so much rubbish is paraded as 
the teaching of Scripture. At this rate anybody may make 
anything he likes of any text he pleases. We believe it was 
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only by the adoption of this canon that the famous decision of 
December, 1854, was justified from Scripture. A not much 
better scheme has flooded us with Swedenborgian vagaries ; 
and it is not too much to say that the popular teaching of divi- 
nity among us is often as bad for the same reason. 

But our immediate question concerns the interpretation of 
Scripture in reference to rites and ceremonies. The sudden 
afiluence of these things into the worship of our country compels 
us to look at the question, which divides itself into two or three : 
.Are these observances and other matters commanded? are they 
simply permitted? or are they discouraged, and therefore in 
effect prohibited? ‘To the first of these questions we are pre- 
pared with an answer; and it is exactly contrary to that which 
some others give. Is there then in the Scripture anything 
which can be fairly framed into a command or law to use these 
things? We say, No: others say, Yes. They tell us that one 
proof of this is found in Malachi i. 11, “From the rising of the 
sun even unto the going down of the same my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name shall 
be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.” They 
tell us that in the same connection the words “altar” and 
“table” are interchanged. By combining these statements 
they infer an altar, a sacrifice, and incense in the Church; and 
having inferred these they easily proceed to infer priests properly 
so called, and with priests their appropriate vestments and a 
whole ceremonial ritual. But it is easy to see how far-fetched 
all this is, and how unsound the foundation upon which it rests. 
Malachi is condemning the corrupt practices of Jewish priests 
who, among other irregularities offered polluted bread upon 
God’s altar, and imperfect sacrifices. And he goes on to pre- 
dict a change so great that the very Gentiles will become the 
true worshippers of God. Then, says God, “in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” 
Our Lord’s words to the woman of Samaria supply the true 
explanation of this (John iv. 21—24) ; and St. Paul furnishes 
us with an apt commentary upon it (1 Tim. 2, 8). Incense was 
only a symbol, and. in the New Testament the symbol is ex- 
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plained to point to prayer and other acceptable service offered 
to God; nor does the New Testament mention any other in- 
cense as Offered by Christians. In accordance with this all the 
ante-Nicene fathers who refer to incense use the term in a 
figurative sense. There is not one genuine passage which 
points to its literal use; but there are a number which declare 
that it was not used. Roman Catholic writers even admit this. 
Thus: “During the three first centuries we do not perceive by 
any certain testimony that Christians used incense in their 
churches.’ True, we often read that Hippolytus is an autho- 
rity for the use of incense. His name is usually given without 
any reference to the passage ; but after considerable search we 
find that it occurs in the book De Consummatione Mundi, sec. 
34. There the word occurs; and if the book was genuine it 
would be a remarkable fact, for Hippolytus would affirm the use 
of that which so many others before and after him deny. But 
the book is spurious, and beyond all question the production of 
a later age. Therefore we cannot find one ante-Nicene writer 
who knew anything of the supposed law in relation to incense. 
And when Bishop Hopkins says, “Incense is mentioned by 
Hippolytus in the second century,” he shews himself as igno- 
rant of chronology as of Christian literature. It is no reason 
whatever to say, “I can see no reason why the Church of the 
Gentiles should not have followed the divine law of the Mosaic 
system in the use of incense. Two most serious consequences 
follow from the principles of those who find laws for Christian 
ceremonies in Jewish institutions and prophecies. A great 
part of the law ceases to be a shadow of good things to come; 
and the Church has to base its practices upon the slender and 
uncertain ground of figurative language which is necessarily of 
a purely Jewish type. If we admit any part of the Mosaic 
ceremonial to be binding upon us, we shall be plunged into in- 
extricable difficulties, partly to determine what is binding and 
what is not, and partly to explain away the remarkable declara- 
tions scattered over the New Testament. If we must have an 
altar and incense, why should we not be bound to copy the 
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Jewish altars and make ours like them? And, why not be 
required to have tables of shew-bread, and a hundred other 
things like those of the Jews? Why should not our priests be 
arrayed as theirs were? And so on. There is no end to the 
questions which might justly be asked: for law is law, and that 
in its details as well as in its ultimate intention. One line only 
can be drawn between Judaism and Christianity, and that is to 
shut out from the latter the whole of the former in ceremonial 
matters. Let the law be law, and the Gospel be Gospel: let 
Jews become Christians, but let not Christians become Jews. 
The Judaising of Christianity was a plague and a trouble to the 
Apostles and early churches; and when at last it succeeded in 
winning the suffrages of the majority, the Church stretched out 
its hands to not a few pagan practices, and lost for ages its 
spiritual power and purity. 

Constantine, a half-converted pagan, took the patronage of 
the Church into his hands, and clothed it in purple and fine 
linen, and made it fashionable. And from that hour it began 
to read the Bible with different eyes, and to covet all the out- 
ward worldly pomp and splendour which it eventually attained. 
The multiplication of external symbols went on for perhaps a 
thousand years, and side by side, went on the corruption of 
doctrine and the loss of celestial beauty and life. It is no 
marvel that Mohammed almost destroyed and quite subdued it 
in the east. He would have done the same in the west if his 
legions had conquered, for the glory of the Church lay mainly 
in rites and ceremonies and external things. 

Returning for a moment to Mal. i. 11, it should be observed 
that while Romish and Protestant Ritualists both rely on it, 
they do so with a singular difference. The Romanist finds his 
“sacrifice” where the other finds his “incense.” The Douay 
Bible, following Jerome, has in Challoner’s revision, “and in 
every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a 
clean oblation.” This is supposed to limit the meaning to the 
Eucharist ; and to justify the belief that it is really a sacrifice. 
But the interpretation is false; for the Hebrew does not men- 
tion “ sacrifice” at all in the strict sense of the word, but only 
the minchah or ordinary meat-offering. Hence it is apparent 
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that Jerome, who knew something of Hebrew, could not possibly 
have taken it to mean either literal incense, or a literal sacrifice 
in the mass, 

Now if prophecy and the Jewish law furnish no law of cere- 
monial to the Church, still less can we find our law in the 
record of certain visions. One of these visions is Isa. vi. 1—8, 
another is Ezekiel x., and a third Rev. iv.; v. 6—14; vii. 9— 
12,15. Let the reader turn to these passages, and he will find 
they are records of visions, as we have said. He will wonder 
to be told that they are seriously viewed as representations of 
the literal worship of heaven, and taken as supplying rules and 
patterns for worship on earth. He will rightly wonder that 
full grown men, of intelligence and learning, can soberly 
entertain any such ideas. Nevertheless this is the fact. But it 
is a fact of the most portentous kind, for it demonstrates that 
all reasonable principles of criticism and interpretation have 
been discarded for a dreamy mysticism. These visions the 
ceremonial law of Christ’s church on earth! If the folly of 
such a proposition is not apparent at once, no argument will be 
of the slightest use. The men who fly to visions as the justifi- 
cation and the law of their form of worship, will by common 
minds be regarded as visionaries. Such a mode of expounding 
the texts in question, as we now hear of, tends to an abuse of 
the Bible which we can only call monstrous. If this be 
allowed, anybody can prove anything out of the Bible, and it 
ceases to have any real meaning at all. 

It is a fact of no small significance that, however exalted, 
eminent, or honourable, individual Ritualists among us may be, 
many of them do not appear to have the least consciousness of 
the laws of literary criticism. Writing far too much in the 
spirit of partisans, who must plead a cause which they have 
already judged, they catch at verbal resemblances, and formal 
analogies, and adduce these as irrefragable proof. The mistake 
is not of modern origin. Readers of Cyprian, and what passes 
under his name, will recollect that he fell into this sort of 
malady. In one of his letters he finds in the Old Testament a 
number of passages which, to his mind, prefigure the Eucharist. 
He then discovers a like series of prefigurations of baptism, 
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and says in reference to his principle of interpretation, “Nec 
argumentis plurimis opus est frater charissime, ut probemus ap- 
pellatione aque baptisma significatum semper esse, et sic nos 
intelligere debere, cum Dominus adveniens baptismi et calicis 
manifestaverit veritatem,” etc. But surely it would now be 
justly said that the truth is exactly the contrary, and that many 
arguments are necessary to prove that baptism is always sig- 
nified when water is mentioned in the Scripture, and that we 
ought not so to understand. This may be a short and easy 
method of typological exposition, but it is a very unscientific 
one. 

Equally incapable of defence is the language used by some 
of our Ritualists. The original preface to the Directorium 
Anglicanum, after saying among other things that in the earliest 
ages of Christianity the Eucharist was the only distinctive 
Christian worship, proceeds in this way: “To these considera- 
tions it may be added that there is one book of Holy Scripture 
—the Apocalypse—which reveals to us the ritual of heaven. 
That ritual is the normal form of the worship of the Christian 
Church. The full scope and burden of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is this, that the law was a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the things; that in the law 
we have but a copy (d7ddevyua), but that in the Gospel we have 
the object itself as in a mirror, the very image (avr? 7) eixay), 
the express image or stamp. The Jewish ritual was therefore 
a type or shadow of the ritual of heaven, which would be here- 
after ; not as then existing, at least in the form it was to assume 
in the fulness of time. If the Jewish ritual had been a copy 
or pattern of things existing in heaven at that time, it would 
have been an image thereof, not a shadow or type. But 
‘coming events cast their shadows before,’ and it is written 
with reverence, the worship of heaven, always objective, became 
amplified, and, so to speak, ocudarly objective (as God could be 
seen of man) when the hypostatic union took place ; when bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh, was worshipped by the angelic 
host in the session of the incarnate Word, in his glorified 
humanity, at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
Moses was admonished when he was about to make the taber- 
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nacle; ‘For see, saith he, that thou make all things according 
to the pattern shewed to thee in the mount.’ The Jewish 
ritual was the shadow cast upon earth from the throne of God 
of the worship which was to be in heaven after the Incarnation 
and Ascension of the God-man, our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
pleads before the throne his sacrifice, at once the victim, the 
‘Lamb as it had been slain,’ and High Priest. The ritual of 
heaven is objective, and the principal worship of the Church on 
earth is equally so, by reason of its being identical with the 
normal and Apocalyptic ritual, and thus containing a great 
action, even the perpetuation of the sacrifice made on the cross, 
in an unbloody manner on the altar. Not that this great 
action, the most marvellous condescension of the Creator to the 
creature since the sacrifice, never to be repeated, was once 
offered on Calvary, excludes common prayer; not so, the 
prayers of the faithful form an appendage to the holy sacrifice 
of the altar. The Church in heaven and on earth is indeed 
one, and the Holy Eucharist’ as a sacrifice is all one with the 
memorial made by our High Priest himself in the very 
sanctuary of heaven, where he is both priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, and offering, by the perpetual presentation of his 
body and blood; therefore the ritual of heaven and earth must 
be one,—one, that is, in intention and signification, though 
under different conditions as to its expression.” 

All the leading assertions in this extract are open to the 
most grave objections. There is not the shadow of a reason 
for saying that St. John reveals to us the “ritual of heaven ;” 
and that the Jewish ritual was a type or shadow of the ritual of 
heaven. Neither is there any ground for saying that the ritual 
of earth is to be assimilated either to the Mosaic ritual or the 
imaginary ritual of heaven. All these things are without a 
scientific and rational basis, and consequently, all the inferences 
from them are mistaken. If they are the foundation of 
Ritualism, its whole superstructure is the “ baseless fabric of a 
vision.” 

A note to the Directorium, p. 4, says, ‘“ The table on which 
the Eucharistic sacrifice is offered has been called an altar 
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‘from the beginning.” The prophet Malachi (i. 7, 12) speak- 
ing in prophecy of the Eucharistic sacrifice terms “the table of 
the Lord,” in reference to 17, an “altar.” St. Paul tells the 
Hebrews (xiii. 10) that “we have an altar, whereof they have 
no right to eat which serve the tabernacle.” Now Malachi, in 
the passages cited, is not speaking prophetically at all; still less 
is he speaking of the Eucharistic sacrifice. In chap. i. 7 he thus 
accuses the Jews of his own time, “Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar: and ye say, Wherein have we polluted thee? 
In that ye say, The table of the Lord is contemptible.” It is 
as clear as noonday that this is not a prediction, but an accusa- 
tion; and that the reference is peculiarly to the table of shew- 
bread. In the second passage the prophet charges them with 
profaning God’s name: “ But ye have profaned it, in that ye 
say, The table of the Lord is polluted; and the fruit thereof, 
even his meat, is contemptible” (i. 12). Nothing can be 
plainer, and the only thing to wonder at is the obliquity of 
vision which sees in this a predictive allusion to any table or 
altar in the church of Christ. The third text, from Heb. xiii. 
10, is equally misunderstood. The apostle is tracing a certain 
analogy between the Jewish sacrifices and that of Christ; at 
the same time pointing out differences. He writes as a Jew to 
Jews, and he says of his nation as a whole, “ We have an altar 
of which they have no right to eat who serve the tabernacle ; 
because the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us therefore 
go forth unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 
The Jewish clergy might not eat of certain victims because they 
were to be burned. The temple services were not yet abolished, 
and therefore he speaks in the present tense. It is utterly 
impossible to trace the logical connection of the passage, except 
we regard verses 10 and 11 as an illustration from Jewish 
customs of the principles involved in verses 12 and 13. There 
is not the most distant allusion to the Eucharist, or to any 
Christian altar in verses 10 and 11, but the facts adduced dis- 
tinctly prove that the writer regarded our Lord’s death as a 
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sacrifice. To suppose it means “ we Christians have an altar of 
which the Jewish clergy have no right to eat,” is rationally 
impossible, if the following words have any sense at all; because 
they give the reason why the Jewish ministers must not eat of 
the altar mentioned. The holy apostles did not write nonsense : 
but the exposition advanced in the Directorium would make 
them do so. Not much better is the attempt in the next 
sentence of the afore-cited note to justify the term altar of the 
Christian Lord’s table: “It is to be observed that the same 
apostle calls the Christian, Jewish, and Gentile altars, tables; 
thus defining an altar to be a table whereon a sacrifice was 
offered ” (1 Cor. x. 18—21; ix. 13). 

Let us look at these assertions. ‘The apostle calls Chris- 
tian altars tables.” Does he? This is begging the whole 
question, for it has to be first proved that Christians, at that 
time, had altars. They had tables we know, because the Scripture 
says so, but that they had altar-tables, or altars, is not recorded. 
What the Ritualist wants to help him is a passage in which the 
Christian table is called an altar, but no such passage is in 
existence. The text, 1 Cor. x. 18—21, admirably distinguishes 
between altar and table, and shews that the altar was Jewish, and 
the table Christian. In ver. 18, St. Paul supplies a beautiful 
exposition of his meaning in Heb, xiii. 10: “ Behold Israel after 
the flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of 
the altar?”’? This shews that of some sacrifices they did eat; 
and the other shews that of some sacrifices they did not eat. 
After mentioning Gentile sacrifices the writer continues: “ Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye 
cannot be partaker of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
devils.” Observe, he says, not “the Lord’s altar,” but “ the 
Lord’s table.” There is therefore all the proof we require that 
the cup and the bread were not taken from an altar but from a 
table. 

But we are told “ He calls the Jewish altars, tables.” The 
short answer to this is a simple negative. Nothing of the kind 
appears in the texts appealed to, nor in any others we can 
discover. 

The third assertion is that “ He calls Gentile altars, tables.” 
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This also is not admitted. Victims which had been offered to 
idols were sold in the shambles, and Christians who purchased 
and ate of them seemed to favour idolatry. Now the apostle 
shews that they were not quietly and knowingly to do this. If 
they did this they partook of the table of devils. That the 
word “table,” in 1 Cor. x. 21, does not mean an altar at all is 
demonstrated by the simple fact that no Pagan altar bore the 
remotest resemblance to a table. The altars of the Greeks were 
even more unlike tables than the altar of the Jews; and that is 
saying a good deal. So utterly unlike tables were all these 
altars, that “table,” as a metonymy for “altar,” would not 
have been understood. If “altar” is used in reference to a 
sacrifice, it has a specific allusion to the sacrificial act ; but if 
“table” is used in reference to a sacrifice, it has a specific 
allusion to the eating of the victim at home or wherever it 
might be. 

Therefore it is not true that St. Paul uses the words 
“altar” and “table” interchangeably. Probably no such 
interchange of the words occurs in either sacred or classical 
Greek until the third century after Christ. The Directorium, 
however, copying from the Romish writer, Dr. Rock, says “ In 
the first century we find St. Ignatius (ad Phil.) assert that ‘In 
every Church there is one altar.’ In the second century 
S. Justin Martyr alludes to the passage in which the Prophet 
Malachi calls the table of the Lord an altar (Dial. cum Trypho.) 
And Origen and St. Cyprian perpetually refer to the altar of the 
Christian Church (Orig. Hom. iii. St. Cyp. Epis. passim).” 

These statements are taken without acknowledgment from 
Rock’s Hierurgia, vol. ii. 710—714. The borrower has not 
even taken the pains to verify the references, or to correct the 
translations. Is this worthy, dignified, and scholarlike? Is it 
not rather much to be blamed? The passage ascribed to 
Ignatius is a notorious falsification occurring in the most 
corrupt of all the texts of the Epistle to the Philadelphians. 
Not only so; both Dr. Rock and the editor of the Direc- 
torium have propounded a false translation: “In every church 
there is one altar.” The Greek is & O@vovacrnpiov tracy Th 
éxxdnoia, which every tyro knows means “one altar to all 
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the Church,” or “one altar to the whole Church.” The 
simplicity of gentlemen who can quote and translate forgeries in 
this style is charming. Ignatius, an authority for an altar in 
every church, and in the first century too! The good man knew 
nothing of material churches any more than of the many mate- 
rial altars now to be found in some of them. 

The passage from Justin is imperfectly referred to, like that 
from Pseudo-Ignatius, and it is erroneously quoted; and, 
besides, contains not even the least allusion to either altar or 
table. Our assertions can be verified by any one who will refer 
to the Dialogue with Trypho, sec. 116, 117. 

That Origen perpetually refers to the altar of the Christian 
Church is also not true, if a material altar is meant. The 
allusion “ Hom. iii.” in support of the assertion is absurd, 
because it is only one reference, and because it is unintelligible. 
Is it Hom. iii. upon Genesis, Hom. iii. upon Exodus, Hom. iii. 
upon Leviticus, or what? We have sought, but in vain, to dis- 
cover any place in Origen which predicates a material altar in 
the Church of Christ. We can readily find passages, however, 
in which, as in his books against Celsus, he says Christians had 
nothing of the kind. And his assertion is supported by that of 
several other authors of the ante-Nicene period. Tertullian is 
thought to use the word altar of the Lord’s table, and Cyprian 
is the next; both Africans, and both failing to represent the 
Catholic Church. What they say indicates certain local ten- 
dencies, but it stands pretty well alone until we come to the 
post-Nicene period, when Constantine decked the Church and 
its ministers in ornaments which it was but too willing to wear. 
Excepting the solitary allusions of Tertullian and Cyprian, 
which are not all taken for granted, the whole Church of Christ 
refrains from saying it has literal altars until the fourth century, 
and then, if we mistake not, about the first example is the work 
of the half-heathen Constantine. 

Those who do not believe ecclesiastical Ritualism to be any 
natural product of the Gospel, and certainly no part of it, 
wonder at the perseverance which clings to the idea that it is 
manifest in the Church of the second and third centuries, is 
deducible from various expressions in the New Testament, 
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and was foreshadowed and predicted in the Old Testament. 
With every desire to learn and follow the truth, these evidences 
elude their grasp. Hence the negation of one party is as firm 
as the assertion of the other. The Rev. P. J. Medd, in his 
essay on the Eucharistic Sacrifice (Church and the World, 
p- 332, first edition), says that the terms “ altar,” and “ Lord’s 
table,” are “two phrases which, in Scriptural language, are 
simply, it need not be said, synonymous, two names, that is, for 
the same thing, regarded now in this, now in that point of 
view.” Before quoting the note upon this affirmation, we beg 
to say that the terms are not synonymous in Scripture, and that 
. the Lord’s table of the Church of Christ is never once called an 
altar in the New Testament. We have already shewn that no 
altar is called a table in the same book. Now for Mr. Medd’s 
note: ‘Compare four very noticeable passages in Ezekiel, 
chap. xxxix. 17—20; xl. 388—43; xli. 22, 23; xliv. 15, 16, and 
two in the first chapter of Malachi; also St. Paul’s argument in 
1 Cor. x. 16—21, which absolutely requires a sacrificial sense 
for the expression ‘ Lord’s table.’ ” 

We have already spoken of 1 Cor. x. 16—21, and only add 
that we deny the conclusion of Mr. Medd, and that “ Table of 
the Lord ” there is a figure of speech for that which is eaten, just 
as “cup of the Lord ” is a figure for that which is drunk. The 
passages in Malachi we have also disposed of, and merely 
remark further, that as the Jews had a table of shew-bread, and 
also partook of certain things which had been sacrificed, as well 
as had a literal altar, both altar and table are properly and 
necessarily specified and distinguished. 

The passages of Ezekiel do not prove what they are cited to 
prove. Chapter xxxix. 17—20 contains neither of the words 
altar and table ; but it does speak of eating things which have 
been sacrificed, in reference to practices, which all admit pre- 
vailed among both Jews and Pagans. The remaining passages 
all occur in the symbolical description of the new temple and 
city, and must be explained accordingly. Chap. xl. 388—43 
unquestionably speaks of tables for slaying of sacrifices upon 
them. Here are eight tables of hewn stone a cubit high, a 
cubit and a half wide, and a cubit and a half long. They were 
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therefore solid blocks or slabs of stone, with a flat top, and as 
such might be called tables by a figure of speech. In chap. xli. 
22, 23, the altar of wood, probably the altar of incense 
(Exod. xxx. 1), is called a table. In chap. xliv. 15, 16, we find 
two offices of the priests specified. Ver. 15 mentions sacrifice 
properly so called, and ver. 16, speaks of the “table” in 
reference to the incense altar so called in chap. xli. 22. All 
these things prove indeed that there may be circumstances in 
which an altar may be called a table, but only by accommoda- 
tion ; for though a real altar may be called a table, a real table is 
nowhere called an altar. This shews therefore that the terms 
are not really convertible. But even if it could be demonstrated, 
as it cannot, that Jewish altars of incense might be called 
tables, altars of incense are unknown to our Ritualists. And 
even if it could be demonstrated, as it cannot, that any Jewish 
altar of sacrifice that ever existed was called a table, we should 
be just where we were; because the Lord’s Supper is never 
called a sacrifice in Scripture: absolutely never. To assume 
that because Ezekiel calls his symbolical altars tables, therefore 
we may call our real tables altars, is utterly fallacious. The 
Lord’s Supper is described as the eating of bread and the 
drinking of wine, (or a cup) which is not a sacrificial act. The 
eating of that which has been offered in sacrifice, follows and is 
not identical with sacrificing. Do Christians eat of that which 
has been sacrificed? If they do, their table is a table and not 
an altar, because the altar is distinct and apart from the table. 
Do Christian ministers offer a real sacrifice? If they do, they 
have an altar of course. But where are they said to do this? 
Absolutely nowhere in the New Testament. Their sacrifice 
was offered on Calvary, and their supper is a symbol of the 
Victim, and a commemoration of its death. A real sacrifice 
involves the death of the victim, but Christ “ dieth no more,” 
and therefore cannot be sacrificed again. Figurative and 
spiritual sacrifices belong to quite another category, and are 
offered by all devout Christians, both laity and clergy, upon 
figurative and spiritual altars. 

There is no doubt that he who offers a literal sacrifice at a 
literal altar is a priest ; and if any one is literally a priest, he at 
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least is authorized to offer a real sacrifice at a real altar. But 
is the minister of Christ ever called a priest in the New Testa- 
ment? The answer is still the same: absolutely never. With 
the most rigid precision this term is limited by our sacred 
writers to Jewish and Pagan priests. The only exception is in 
favour of Christ, who is appropriately termed a high priest. 
Now if the inspired writers always avoid calling our ministers 
priests, we are at least justified in saying that they are not such 
in a proper sense. St. Paul, or the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is sometimes appealed to as favouring the application 
of the term priest to the Christian clergy, but no critical reader 
of that epistle would venture to say so for a single moment. 
Yet Mr. Medd presumes to say “ The ‘ priest’ is a priest, as 
St. Paul says, because he offers ‘ gifts and sacrifices.’” This is 
not a fair statement; the words are “every high priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices” (Heb. viii. 3) ; the allusion 
being to the Jewish high priest as a type of Christ, and not to 
ordinary priests as types of our clergy. 

The writer last quoted says, ‘ Sacrifice does not necessarily 
imply in every case the offering of a living creature, which is 
sacrificed by the shedding of its blood.” But this evades 
the point at issue. The real sacrifice of the Jew involved 
the death of the victim. The real sacrifice of Christ involved 
His death. Nobody denies that in the broadest sense of the 
word sacrifices are offered by Christians, and that in the same 
wide sense the Eucharist, or thanksgiving is a sacrifice. But if 
the Eucharist be a sacrifice only in this sense, the Ritualists use 
most inconsistent language in regard to it, and should end the 
controversy by explaining themselves at once. Mr. Medd con- 
tinues: “For instance, the offering presented by Melchizedek, 
the ‘ priest of the most High God,’ and the great type of our 
Lord’s priesthood, in even a higher sense than Aaron and his 
sons, was not a bleeding victim, but ‘ bread and wine,’ the 
very elements of the Eucharistic sacrifice.” If Mr. Medd will 
be good enough to shew us where the bread and wine, which 
Melchizedek brought to Abraham, are called a sacrifice, he will 
render his cause essential service. The priest gave Abraham 
and his hungry followers bread and wine, but it is preposterous 
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to call such an act a sacrifice, even though that priest was a 
type of Christ. 

If the Eucharist is not a propitiatory and expiatory sacrifice, 
it is not a sacrifice at all in the sense maintained by advanced 
Ritualists. If it is but a thank-offering, we have no further 
objection to make, and would only have it viewed as expressive 
of our thankful commemoration of the propitiatory sacrifice of 
the cross. 

We may be told that our Lord’s sacrifice was made in pur- 
pose and intention, “when Christ took the bread and brake it ;” 
but we think it was made in purpose and intention long before 
that. The thing we want to see proved is that Christ offered a 
real sacrifice of atonement at the institution of the Supper. This, 
however, is impossible; and hence the solemn acts of that occa- 
sion were simply meant to teach us how we should commemorate 
the sacrifice after it was offered. That our Lord now continu- 
ally repeats His sacrifice is by some asserted as a theological 
dictum ; but others more wisely speak of its continual present- 
ation; even this, however, is language without any real founda- 
tion in Scripture, and only misleads plain people. Yet mystical 
as this language is, it is constantly heard, and we are perpetually 
assured that Christian priests do on earth what Christ does in 
heaven. And to make the matter more wonderful, we are told 
that when certain words are uttered Christ is by a supernatural 
agency, by the power of the Holy Ghost, rendered really present 
in the bread and wine. Of this we have no proof; for the bread 
and wine make no sign. Spiritually, Jesus is present with all 
His true disciples; but the presence of His body and blood 
really, however supernaturally, He has nowhere promised. If 
He were, in some mysterious way, to infuse Himself into bread 
and wine, it would indeed be a tremendous miracle. But we 
cannot find any Scripture for this idea. His special and proper 
presence is tied not to times and places and material objects, 
but is vouchsafed to the souls of His servants wherever they 
may be. The entire system of the eucharistic sacrifice and real 
presence is a theory ; and we mean to speak reverently when we 
say it is nothing more. As men we require external symbols to 
a certain extent; but when symbols are invested with attributes 
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little short of divine, we tremble for the consequences. In the 
present instance it took ages to elaborate the theory now pro- 
pounded as a part of Christianity; and it cannot be traced to 
any truly Scriptural foundation. Of course we are told that 
“on grounds essentially rationalistic at bottom,” we “ doubt or 
disbelieve the reality of sacramental grace, or of Christ’s especial 
presence in the Holy Eucharist.” But this is an error; we 
believe that God gives His grace to waiting, loving souls in this 
sacrament, and that He is specially present with them then; 
but we do not believe that He is any more present in the Eucha- 
ristic elements of bread and wine than He is in any other of 
His creatures! He is received by faith and spiritually into the 
soul, with no interposition of a material vehicle. ‘This is my 
body which is given for you,” conveys to our minds a glorious 
truth for which we can never be sufficiently grateful; and, ‘this 
do in remembrance of me,” teaches us a law which it is our 
supreme pleasure to obey. The subsequent declaration, “ This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood which is shed for you,” 
reminds us of the reality of the Saviour’s sacrifice, and the rati- 
fication of the covenant that is well-ordered in all things and 
sure. The expression will be the better understood by those 
who read the narrative in Exod. xxiv. 3—8. , 

We have insensibly wandered further than we. intended ; 
which was to enquire whether the Scripture lays down the /aw 
of Ritualism as expounded by its advocates. The conclusion to 
which we have come is that there is no such law; that Chris- 
tians are not commanded to have either literal altar, literal 
priest, or literal sacrifice upon earth, and that it is no Christian 
duty to burn real incense. Our conclusion is in harmony with 
the voice of the truly primitive Church. When we say “ primi- 
tive,’ we mean primitive, and not twelve or fourteen centuries 
as some seem to do who- continually use the word at random. 
Among the facts which have pained us, few have pained us more 
than this,—the loose and- unwarranted manner in which terms 
like “ primitive,” “ apostolic,” “ the earliest churches,” etc., are 
introduced by some writers. But this by the way. 

If we have not gone into questions relating to vestments, 
candles, crossings, and other details of Ritualism, it is because 
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we do not believe any reasonably well-informed and sober- 
minded person, will pretend to find any law for their use in 
the Scriptures. We know that one and all of them have been 
defended as Scriptural ; but it is simple matter of fact that they 
were long unknown to the churches, and the plea of Scripture 
authority is in our judgment ludicrous. Still, if it should seem 
necessary, we will hereafter investigate the arguments adduced 
in their defence as of Scriptural origin and obligation. 

Our next question, as to whether Christianity forbids the 
practices and institutions we have been considering, need not 
detain us long. There is a law of liberty, and we have already 
affirmed it; but we must consider it briefly in its application to 
Ritualism. 

If we look at the New Testament we discover very few 
forms, ceremonies, and external acts associated with Christian 
worship. So undeniable is this that according to some of the 
Ritualistic school, the Lord’s Supper was the only distinctive 
act of Christian worship. The worship of the Church can hardly 
have been said to begin before the institution of the Supper ; 
and its details are not complete till the Epistles are written. 
Now it is not of much importance to decide whether this or 
that observance is distinctive and peculiar to Christianity; but 
it seems that baptism and the Lord’s Supper were very notice- 
able in connection with a profession of the Gospel. Besides 
these there were meetings where prayer, praise, reading the 
Scriptures, gifts for the poor, social repasts or Agape, and re- 
ligious instruction were prominent. Then there was the kiss of 
peace or of love, etc. But these were not all acts of worship. 
They were partly worship, partly for edification, partly for mutual 
aid, and partly for the expression of Christian charity. It is 
apparent also that the disciples took counsel together as to the 
best means of extending the knowledge of the Gospel. But 
whatever the followers of Jesus met to do, or did, when they 
met, it is unquestioned that order and regularity characterized 
their meetings. It was absolutely necessary that forms of some 
kind were observed. It is very probable that these forms were 
the spontaneous offspring of circumstances, and were not the 
result of any definite rule or law. In baptism there was most 
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likely considerable uniformity, and also in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. The ordinary religious exercises for worship 
and edification would also tend to follow a certain plan. Form 
and ceremony could not be wholly forbidden; but it seems im- 
possible that there should have been anything elaborate and 
ornate, for we discover no trace of this. The scattered hints 
found in the Acts and Epistles point to the most marked sim- 
plicity. There is no trace of consecrated places and utensils, nor 
of any special time for worship except the Lord’s day. The 
conformity to Jewish customs in certain cases is fairly assignable 
to the not yet complete separation of the Church from the 
Synagogue. There are no indications of special vestments for 
the clergy, and none of prescribed forms of prayer. In a word 
there is no Ritualism in the modern sense of the term. All 
efforts to discover it have been foiled and must necessarily fail. 
But the absence of Ritualism does not prove it to have been 
altogether forbidden under altered circumstances. There is no 
good reason for saying that forms of prayer are prohibited, 
because the Lord’s Prayer points in that direction. It may be 
that standing and kneeling are not the only postures allowable. 
The clergy may not be forbidden to call themselves by names 
not found in the New Testament, provided those names do not 
lead to a misconception of the nature of their office. The clergy 
may assume particular insignia to distinguish them from others. 
Without specifying other matters, it really appears that ritual 
is not wholly prohibited. But we doubt whether it is per- 
missible on Scripture grounds, to adopt an elaborate symbolical 
ceremonial, which it is costly and difficult to carry out, and 
which either misleads the people or is unintelligible. The dan- 
gers arising from such a ceremonial are such that we should 
seriously reflect before we recommend it. It separates the 
clergy too widely from the laity, and fosters ideas of spiritual 
importance and dignity which lay the clergy open to great 
temptations. It seeks to attain the ends of worship and teach- 
ing by cumbrous and circuitous procedures, and favours the 
tendency to attach undue weight and merit to mere external 
acts and symbols. It is not generally favourable to spirituality. 
It lays a burdensome tax upon clergy and people, and so hinders 
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as much as it helps, if not more. Now the only legitimate end 
of Ritualism is to promote edification and devout worship. But 
we find that the more elaborate the ritual, the less the spiritual 
light and power becomes. Those who are most addicted to 
ceremonial and symbol are not the most holy. The reason is 
that the mind is distracted by the multitude of external acts 
and objects, and attention to them may naturally involve inatten- 
tion to matters of unspeakably higher moment. It is not ne- 
cessarily so with all, as we are glad to know, but it cannot be 
otherwise with most. 

Other considerations might be advanced; but surely it is 
enough to observe these two facts :—the utter silence of Scrip- 
ture recommending such an elaboration, and the grand cha- 
racter of Christianity developed in the apostolic churches with- 
out splendid array and a complex ritual system. Besides, our 
religion is a spiritual religion, and only needs as human means 
what appeals most directly to the understanding and the heart. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is the great pattern to be imitated, and 
He is the foundation of confidence towards God. The Holy 
Scriptures are the law of life and faith. The Holy Spirit is the 
power which works in the believer and fashions him for glory. 
Prayer is the utterance of the renewed heart, and praise the 
expression of gratitude and love. All this can be without 
symbol and ritual, though if symbol is required there are the 
broken bread and the poured out wine of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the water of baptism: indeed, bread, and wine, and water, 
are the only symbolical objects commended to us in the New 
Testament for our adoption. Nor are any symbolical actions 
mentioned there except the breaking of the bread, the pouring 
out of the wine, the eating and drinking of these, and kneeling 
and standing during actual addresses to God. There seems to 
be no need for more; and therefore the many bowings, and 
crossings, and other changes of position and posture by which 
high Ritualism is characterized are at least unnecessary. If 
these are unnecessary, are they profitable? Every man must 
answer this for himself, but they would not profit us, and do 
not profit a great many who have no religion but that which 
consists of these things. There are some to whom they must 
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be a real injury, and it is therefore very doubtful whether those 
who like them should not renounce them out of consideration 
for others. “The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion,” and it is questionable whether it was meant to do so. 
The followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, and of His blessed 
Apostles who were counted as “the filth of the world and the 
offscouring of all things,” seem to be inconsistent in adopting 
the all but oriental splendours of Ritualism. When Christ sent 
out the twelve, He sent them out destitute of all luxuries: “Be 
shod with sandals; and put not on two coats;”’ whereas our 
brethren who advocate the restoration of medizval Ritualism 
require many ornaments and vestments, and a host of most 
costly appliances. A poor community would be ruined by the 
attempt to provide the articles set down in the model inventory 
printed in the Directorium. St. Paul was certainly encumbered 
with no such impedimenta. 

Ritualism increases the difficulty as well as the cost of public 
worship, not only by multiplying ministers, but ceremonies, and 
rendering divine service intricate and perplexing. Clearly then 
it is not conducive to popular edification, and although it may 
be allowed to such as find it beneficial, or think they do, there 
are the most powerful reasons against its becoming a general 
rule or law. God assuredly can take no pleasure in all this 
elaborate artifice, because He requires service of quite another 
order. And even if He deigns to accept the motives which 
prompt such things, He might be more pleased if the feelings 
which prompt them, prompted labours and sacrifices of a dif- 
ferent description, The feeding of the hungry and the clothing 
of the naked, and such like, are surely as appropriate applica- 
tions of our earthly substance, as the providing of so much that 
cannot be essential to His right worship. We boldly say it 
cannot be essential because it is not commanded, is not exem- 
plified in Apostolical practice, and is unknown in the first, best, 
and noblest centuries of the Christian Church. 

The sum of the whole matter, so far as we can see, is this; 
that the supreme law of Christianity is that edification should 
never be lost sight of, and that our liberty consists in doing and 
devising that which is most directly conducive to edification ; 
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that a few simple forms and ceremonies are all that were ap- 
pointed by the Head of the Church, and all that were known in 
the Church for a long time after; that consequently a multipli- 
cation of forms, ceremonies, ornaments, and such like, can only 
be justified on the ground of expediency ; finally, that the cere- 
monial institutions of Judaism are absolutely of no authority in 
the Church of Christ (Art. VII. of the Church of England). 

Some points now omitted, and some examination of the 
alleged testimony of the early fathers in favour of Ritualism, 
will furnish materials for future examination.‘ 


B. H. C. 











4 The following note may be inserted here as agreeing with what has been 
advanced on the subjects of it in the preceding article :— 

Sacririces.—‘‘ The Christian and Evangelical real Sacrifice, which is Jesus 
Christ once offered for us, Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 10, 12, 14; so as now there is no 
more offering for sin, ver. 18, but by His blood we may boldly enter into the 
most holiest, ver. 19. Spiritual Sacrifice, 2 Pet. ii. 5, which are performed of us 
only in thankfulness to God. Such be these: 1. The presenting of our bodies 
a living sacrifice, etc. (Rom. xii. 1). 2. The winning of souls by the ministry 
of the Gospel (Rom. xv. 16). 3. The teacher to shed his blood for that truth, 
which, through faith, others have received (Phil. ii. 17). 4. Pious relieving of 
God’s painful ministers in their need (Phil. iv. 17). 5. A broken spirit, and a 
broken and contrite heart (Psalm li. 17). 6. Praise and thanksgiving (Heb. xiii. 
15). 7. To do good and communicate (Heb. xiii. 16).” Bernard’s Thesaurus 
Biblicus. London. 1644. The same writer, under the head ‘“ Priest,” has— 
“ Spiritual, all true Christians in Christ (Exod. xix. 6; Rev. i. 6; v. 10; xx. 6). 
And again, he says, the word is put “ For a sacrificing priest; such were the 
patriarchal and mosaical offering up beasts, abrogated by Christ, so as now there 
are no sacrificing priests, nor any by office a priest, but only Jesus Christ, the 
sole and only priest in the New Testament.” A reference to the article “ Arar,” 
will shew that the same diligent searcher of Scripture could find no example of 
the word applied to the Lord’s table. 
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ON THE ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


A carerut review of Church History teaches this, as one 
useful lesson, that all the doctrines of the Christian faith are 
liable to doubts and questionings; which, after being set at rest 
for a time, reappear, as if new, after the lapse of some years or 
generations. 

They thus may be to some minds apparently fresh per- 
plexities, and require from time to time to be noticed and 
answered. 

This is the case at present with one doctrine, that of the 
Erernity or Furure PountsaMents. It is therefore desirable 
to have collected, in a brief space, the arguments or proofs by 
which the general belief of the Church is established. 

The chief doubts cast on this point would require us to 
think that the future punishment of the unbelieving will not be 
strictly everlasting, but will at some unknown time, and in some 
unknown way, come to an end, so that such a thing as being 
lost for ever need not be feared. Eternal punishment is said, 
by such doubters, to be so dreadful a thing even to think of, 
that they cannot believe it likely that God would condemn any 
of his creatures to such a fate. The greatness of God’s mercy 
is pleaded as a ground for hoping that future punishments are 
not to last for ever, but may end. 

Now a vague surmise or fancy that this may be the case 
will not satisfy any, except those whose “ wish is father to the 
thought.” Let us, therefore, follow out some of the main lines 
of proof, which have satisfied the calmest thinkers and pro- 
foundest intellects,.of the truth of our Church’s orthodox view, 
that the punishments of a future life must, like its rewards, be 
really endless or eternal. These various proofs are taken from 
the following sources :— 

I. The words of Holy Scripture. 

II. The value of our Lord’s Atonement. 

III. The necessary condition of the lost. 

IV. The analogy of fallen angels. 

V. The analogy of human punishments. 
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VI. The necessities of Divine justice. 

VII. The failure of other modes of deterring from sin, in 
certain cases. 

I. Our thoughts must of course be first directed to Holy 
Scripture. For the question must be settled, not by what God 
might have done; not by what some may think He should have 
done ; nor by what some may wish Him to do; but by what 
He has Himself declared He will do. 

(a.) Now what He has said on this solemn point is to 
be found in such words as these: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment.” This 
punishment is, in various passages, described as “ everlasting 
destruction ;” ‘‘ everlasting shame;” “eternal death ;” “ ever- 
lasting burnings ;’’ “torment for ever and ever;” “ eternal 
damnation.” Many such passages occur in which it may be 
said, (both of the original languages, and of our English trans- 
lation,) that every expression is used which could have been used 
to convey the impression that this future punishment would 
never cease. It is evidently meant to be feared and avoided as 
such. 

(6.) No mention whatever is made of any other destiny 
beyond that one state, which would surely have been declared 
distinctly if God did intend any ultimate change beyond that 
revealed as everlasting punishment. 

(c.) The very same terms are used in Scripture to describe 
th¢ continuance of future happiness and misery; any doubts of 
the latter being without end must equally involve the former. 
If fear of endless punishment is to go, with it also goes any 
certainty of permanent happiness. All then becomes confusion ; 
and it is evidently a suicidal action to doubt the permanent 
continuance of either state, cutting away the basis of peace as 
well as the ground of fear. 

(d.) If God did not mean such a fearful thing as eternal 
punishment, He would doubtless have never used expressions 
calculated to make us think He did; for it would be utterly 
inconsistent with truth and honour to threaten more than He 
meant to perform. 
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(e.) Sound sense and scientific philosophy both enjoin the 
exercise of the greatest caution, before taking up any opinion 
on eternal matters. Short sighted and ignorant mortals should 
have most certain warrant from God’s own Word, before forming 
a conclusion on a point of which we can know nothing certainly 
but what He reveals. It seems then to be a rash and ill-con- 
sidered thing to propound a view of the eternal state hereafter, 
which not only has no certain warrant to support it, but also is 
in truth opposed to all the assertions, suggestions, or hints, 
which the Word of God contains. Sound and inductive philo- 
sophy must condemn such a method of reasoning, if reasoning 
it can be called. 

II. Strong support to the orthodox view of our Church, on 
this point, is to be found in considering the value of the Atone- 
ment made by our Lord for sin. 

When we weigh well all that is involved in His astonishing 
descent from the divine life and glory of the godhead; His 
lowly incarnation; His life-long weight of grief; His curse- 
bearing agony ; His subjection to mortal pangs ; His desolation 
of soul in the unutterable horror of his vicarial abandonment by 
the Father for a while on the cross; His passing through every 
stage of human life and death for the purpose of saving us from 
future punishment ; it would seem impossible to suppose that 
anything less than the danger to us of eternal punishment, as 
due to sin, could have necessitated so extraordinary a sacrifice. 

Can we think that this wondrous substitution of the Creator 
for the creature, of the Holy One for unholy mortals, would 
have been proposed, or allowed, or carried out by the Son of 
God ; if it was to save us from only a passing and short punish- 
ment? for short indeed would any length of time seem if not 
eternal, when compared with a really endless state. Can we 
calmly conceive it likely that God would “ give up His Son ;” 
or that Son be willing to undertake the bearing of Divine wrath 
instead of sinful men, if that wrath brought with it no settled 
curse or final banishment from heaven ? 

If there were to be at any rate an ultimate deliverance for all 
souls from any punishment, where was the need of so astonish- 
ing an atonement as that worked out by our Saviour? No! 
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the priceless value paid for our redemption shews that the 
danger was one which could not be over-estimated. All the 
circumstances of that divine plan so long prepared; so slowly 
developed; so carefully conducted; so minutely elaborated ; 
so perfectly finished; and so earnestly pressed on our accept- 
ance; all point to the danger of an eternal ruin, as the only 
sufficient explanation of these wonders. God was working for 
eternity, and our eternity depends on that work. 

III. Another line of proof is drawn from the necessary 
condition of lost souls. 

(a.) First, as regards their moral condition. Having died 
in sin, and inclined to sin, they will always continue IN a STATE 
or stn. The sentence decreed is this, “ He that is unjust let 
him be unjust still, and he that is filthy let him be filthy still,” 
so that the unrighteous principles, unholy desires, or godless 
propensities, that have possession of the soul dying impenitent 
and unchanged, are to remain still in possession of it after the 
final judgment. Such a soul being therefore always in a state 
of sin, will be also, for that reason, always in a state deserving 
of punishment. Fresh guilt, ever requiring fresh condemnation, 
will perpetually accumulate. Punishment therefore becomes 
the necessary consequence of their moral state. 

(o.) The condition of the lost, as finally condemned, makes 
their punishment simply punitive, not remediative. 

In this life God sends punishment for beneficial ends asa 
warning from sin, or as a recall to duty, or as a means of 
spiritual discipline. Punishment here is therefore a merciful 
chastiseme:.t, in order that we may escape future punishment 
and final condemnation. But when, after this life is over, final 
judgment comes to be pronounced, its punishment is sternly 
judicial and punitive, without any hope of a beneficial ten- 
dency ; for in the mingled disorders of a condemned association 
of fallen angels and lost human souls, there would be no objects 
or duties existing on which any effort or exertion could be made, 
for the producing of a better state of heart towards God. With 
no social interests to be preserved, no duties enjoined, no high 
or holy purposes to be carried out, punishment would have no 
beneficial effects to follow, but be the simple infliction of what 
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justice required. Such punishment, without hope, does not 
seem capable of doing anything but sadden and harden 
perpetually. 

(c.) Hence also it follows that this sinful state, being one 
incapable of improvement, makes their condition one which dis- 
qualifies them for the region of God’s presence and glory. For 
“without holiness no man can see the Lord.” Before a soul 
can be fit for the “ inheritance of the saints” there is needed a 
habit of holiness, a capacity for appreciating the delights of a 
pure life of loving obedience, with a desire above all things for 
God’s presence as the crowning hope in the “ hope of glory.” 

But how can such a happy change be effected on a lost 
soul? The various means which exist in this life for amend- 
ment are then all gone; no Holy Spirit will visit that region 
of woe, no word of God afford its teachings or comforts, no 
hallowed hours of worship or religious ordinances be there to 
impress, or solemnize, or sanctify. Since substitutes for these 
means of improvement are not promised, nor, indeed, seem 
possible in hell, there seems no hope of any reformation being 
produced, in a soul once there, which could fit it at any time 
for a change to the better life in God’s heavenly kingdom. 

(d.) Indeed it may further be said, that even if actual 
admission into heaven were allowed to an unreformed soul, the 
mere presence there would not avail for giving happiness, so 
long as there was an unchanged disposition towards God. 
Heaven’s occupations would be distasteful and irksome; the 
sight of other’s happiness, without joining in it, would give only 
pain ; the awful presence of the Holy One would confound and 
terrify. Unloved and unloving, isolated and shunned, how 
desolate would such a soul be in the very regions of eternal joy. 
It would carry hell with it into heaven. The only position, 
therefore, which the lost can be imagined to occupy fittingly, 
is that to which they are at first condemned. 

IV. The next line of proof lies in the analogy existing 
between the future state of lost souls and that of the fallen 
angels. Already the case has occurred of immortal spirits 
being condemned for sin to perpetual banishment from God’s 
favour and presence. For them no Redeemer has been pro- 
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vided. Our Saviour, as St. Paul says, did not “ take hold of the 
nature of angels” to redeem them; so it is plain, beyond doubt, 
that the state of “the devil and his angels” is one of hopeless 
ruin, combined with utter wickedness. The form of sin they 
were guilty of, and the reasons why no Redeemer has been 
offered them, do not concern our present subject; but the way 
they have been punished does most materially. In their case is 
already produced that very state, which is questioned by those 
who doubt whether eternal punishment is within the Creator’s 
intentions for any of his creatures. What has thus once been 
decreed for fallen spirits among angels may, by clearest analogy, 
be considered as the probable doom of fallen spirits among 
men. erqieege. ag) f shee poses 

(6.) But, further, it is distinctly stated ‘that *suuis, banished 
from God at the day of judgment, «re. expressly sent to the very 
place prepared for the devil and his angels ;* and if to the place, 
then evidently also, to share in 4vtry ‘way their whole condition. 
The duration of punishment will in that place be thus the same 
for all there—that is, without any end or limit. 

(c.) Indeed it may be considered with good reason to be 
probable that, if either of these two classes were to have the 
prospect given of some ultimate deliverance, it would not be 
the lost souls of men, but the once angelic natures. For men, 
by rejecting on earth the merciful offer of a Saviour’s help to 
deliver them from the wrath to come, have increased beyond 
conception their sinfulness. Other sins are but small when 
compared with not believing in Christ, as able and willing to 
save. This offer the devils have never had, so the sin of 
rejecting Him has not in their case been committed. It would 
seem, that if mercy were to be extended at any time to those in 
future punishment, it would rather be exercised on behalf of 
these eldest sons of God’s heavenly family. There being, how- 
ever, no mention whatever that such hope of mercy is ever to be 
given them, how doubly dark becomes the prospect for the still 
more guilty human spirits that share their place and lot! 

V. We may take another course for thought from the prin- 
ciples of government. In any settled ordering and oversight of 
a community it seems indispensable for the welfare of the better 
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portion, that there should be means of separating from it effec- 
tually the worse portion, if irreclaimable. When a government 
cannot in an amicable way bring all to a well-regulated con- 
formity to law, such cases must be disposed of judicially, by 
exclusion from the rights and privileges of those who willingly 
conform to law and right. 

This would seem to be the case even in the supreme govern- 
ment of God. He has arranged such an ultimate exclusion of 
the rebellious element. If his merciful endeavours, proposals, 
and entreaties do not avail for the reformation of the disobe- 
dient, then He must have recourse to some such last resource, 
for the separation completely of the corrupted portion of his 
creatures frow, the.rest. If this separation were not at some 
time final .or steraal, there would seem to be no end to the 
chronic state of rebeljion if-onse begun. For if creatures could 
always rebel agains‘ their Creator, with the knowledge that any 
punishment He inflicted was,omly temporary, it is evident that a 
constantly-recurring state of rebellion would be liable to ensue, 
spreading a disturbed, disorganized state of mind perpetually 
throughout the universe. 

Just as criminals do now often emerge from a short punish- 
ment, or even from a succession of punishments, only to plunge 
again into crime ; so it would be in God’s whole creation. To 
prevent this there must be some period at which overwhelming 
justice exercises its sway, in an unchanging condemnation of the 
rebellious to a separation complete and everlasting. 

VI. The analogy of human government furnishes another 
argument. 

(a.) The principle is there already established as just and 
necessary of inflicting lasting punishments for crimes of short 
duration. One offence, which took but a moment to commit, may 
bring upon the offender a penalty lasting for years, and, in some 
cases, as long as life on this earth continues. It is never 
allowed as a valid objection to this course of justice, that it is 
hard to visit short crimes with lengthened punishments. And 
yet this is the vague objection sometimes made to the doctrine 
of future punishment being eternal in duration. Just as banish- 
ment for life, as man looks at it, may be a righteous sentence 
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for a crime occupying but a moment to commit ; so banishment 
for all life, as God looks at it, may be the righteous sentence for 
crimes occupying that brief space of life which is spent here on 
earth. 

(6.) It is also an established principle in our administration 
of justice, that a crime is aggravated in guilt according to the 
dignity, rank, or authority of the person against whom it is com- 
mitted. Thus to strike an equal is an offence punished as 
assault ; to strike a commanding officer or a sovereign is 
punished with death. So that the greater the authority of the 
person sinned against, the more severely is the sin punished. 
Transfer this principle to the Divine Government, and it shews 
how, as the authority of God is infinitely great, a crime com- 
mitted against Him becomes infinitely aggravated in guilt, 
deserving an infinite punishment. Unless the offence is atoned 
for in the way God himself requires, there remains for the 
offender the obligation to suffer an amount of punishment 
which, being infinite, can never be fully inflicted, and so is 
eternal. 

VII. An argument of some importance may be added from 
the necessity of having some sufficient mode of restraining sin, and 
deterring from crime. So blind is the natural heart to the evil 
of sin, that it requires some awful revelation of its consequences 
to open our eyes to its real nature. Such an awful fact as 
eternal punishment awaiting unforgiven sin seems calculated to 
do this, as nothing else can; but, alas! even this does not 
always succeed. As the blessed thought of eternal joy does not 
always allure to virtue, so neither does the dread thought of 
eternal ruin always restrain from sin. How hopeless, then, it 
would seem to endeavour to check the sway of evil, were this 
most powerful of all warnings withdrawn. Calculated as it is 
to fill the mind with horror and revulsion from sin, there is no 
doubt that it does exercise on thousands of minds a most bene- 
ficial result for their eternal welfare. No other method does 
ever sufficiently arouse salutary fear. To “flee from the wrath 
to come” is an inducement addressed to one of the most 
powerful feelings planted in our nature. Many owe their par- 
ticipation in eternal joy to that dread of suffering eternal 
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wrath. It would no doubt be far better if all were drawn to 
God by love alone, and if his goodness were always a sufficient 
inducement to serve him. But as some minds are not moved 
by these gentler thoughts, it is an act of mercy to move them 
by the revelation of what a fathomless gulf of misery must be 
the necessary consequence of a downward course of unrepented 
sin. By this glimpse of the precipice of ruin on which they 
stand they are awakened to the anxious inquiry how they may 
be saved, and led to value the atonement provided by the mercy 
of God, through the loving sacrifice of the Saviour. 

Sufficient has now, we hope, been collected of the mass of 
proofs, by which the orthodox belief of our Church is supported, 
to establish the wavering and strengthen the weak faith, which 
may have been disturbed by vague apprehensions of some mis- 
take on this point. May God grant that to each of us the 
solemn certainty of such a future for unforgiven sin may send 
us, with ever-increasing thankfulness, to the foot of the cross ; as 
earnest suppliants for that free forgiveness which opens wide 
the gate of heaven, and brightens the future with hopes of 
indescribable enjoyments everlasting, as the life of God himself! 


C. Hore Rosperrtson. 
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THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN CONSIDERED IN RELA- 
TION TO EVANGELICAL DOCTRINES. 


Tue psychology of the Bible is radically different from that of 
the philosophers. But as there were of old many who con- 
founded together Christian holiness and natural virtue, sup- 
posing that the one was a synonym for the other, or that the 
former merely differed in degree from the latter, so there are 
many, even now, who unconsciously follow the psychology of 
Plato instead of that of Scripture, to the sore detriment of 
theology itself. There are things, which though not separated 
by any sharply defined boundaries, need to be carefully distin- 
guished from one another, as, for instance, the Church and the 
world ; though we often see the Church sink to the level of the 
world, and sometimes behold the world apparently rise to the 
platform of the Church. We must similarly be on our guard 
lest we should identify heathen triads with the Christian Tri- 
nity, and lest we should confound together the philosophy of 
Plato and the revelations of St. Paul, to the detriment of both 
one and the other, though in a very different degree. 

In considering, therefore, what Scripture reveals to us con- 
cerning the nature of man, when we discover that it teaches us 
that it consists of three parts, body, soul, and spirit, we must be 
on our guard not to jump at once to the conclusion that the doc- 
trine taught in Scripture was the same as held by Plato. The 
agreement between the Platonic and the Scriptural trichotomy 
appears on a closer inspection to be more apparent than real ; and 
the differences between them are of the highest importance. We 
shall not attempt to discuss this point in our present paper, but, 
warning our readers not to take appearances for realities, and 
referring them for some suggestive information on this head to 
the pages of Mr. Heard,* we pass on to discuss what is revealed 
in the Scripture. 





* The Tripartite Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and Body, applied to illustrate 
and explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, 
and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1866. 
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The passages in which the threefold nature of man is dis- 
tinctly alluded to in Scripture are few in number, though they 
are conclusive on the point. The first of them is 1 Thess. v. 
238, “The very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 
God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
Apostle prays here that the conversion of his converts might be 
complete, and might extend to all the parts of their nature and 
to all their faculties. Here then the spirit (7vedya) is unmis- 
takeably distinguished from the soul (vy), with which it is so 
often loosely confounded, and the doctrine implied in the prayer 
is, that all the parts of man are to be sanctified to the Lord’s 
glory. Sanctification is not to be partial, it is to be entire, and 
to extend to the whole man. 

The next passage which may be adduced is Heb. iv. 12. It 
is well to consider it along with its context in verse 1] and verse 
13, “Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest any 
man fall after the same example of unbelief. For the word of 
God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is 
not manifest in his sight, but all things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” It is simpler 
to understand by “the word of God,” the sword of the Spirit 
(Ephes. vi. 17), or Holy Scripture, than to suppose that the 
Lord Jesus is alluded to under that name. The sense of the 
whole appears to us to be, Let us labour to attain God’s rest, 
and to thoroughly enter into it, namely, into the rest of the 
Gospel dispensation, lest we come short in comprehending our 
privileges and blessings, as the Jews did of old. For God’s 
word is powerful, and cuts not only through the flesh, but 
through the bone, entering likewise into the marrow, or the 
innermost parts. It reaches even to the impulses of the soul, 
and the thoughts and intents of the heart. It condemns 
the iniquity which lies deep within, as well as that which mani- 
fests itself without. If we seek to attain Gospel peace, we 
must take cognizance of our thoughts, as well as of our actions, 
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and if we feel that we are not “sufficient for these things,” we 
should draw near to the throne of our great High Priest, who 
is willing to impart to us grace to lead us into the way of 
righteousness and peace, and to keep us evermore in the same. 

The passage draws a clear distinction between the soul and 
spirit, but we do not think its meaning is to shew that Scrip- 
ture alone discovers the tripleness of man’s nature, and thus 
evidences itself to be divine. Some of Mr. Heard’s expressions 
would lead us to infer that this is the meaning which he assigns 
to the passage, yet it is possible that he-only means to assert 
that Scripture by drawing the distinction between soul and 
spirit, assigning to the former the emotional and intellectual 
acts, and ascribing to the latter the function of spiritual- 
mindedness, reveals a philosophy which it had not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. 

Mr. Heard cites four other passages in which “the soul” is 
spoken of as the “characteristic faculty of unregenerate human 
nature,” while the activity of the spirit is spoken of as “ cha- 
racteristic of the regenerate.” 

The first of these is 1 Cor. ii. 14, “The natural (soulish, 
auxixds) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually (avevyatixds) discerned.” That is the man 
who is without grace, even though he be fully endowed with 
understanding, does not grasp the true realities of divine things, 
but he who has been regenerated by the Spirit not only com- 
prehends but receives the things of the Spirit of God, though 
he may be ignorant of many other things which are of great 
value from an intellectual point of view. 

The second is the passage in 1 Cor. xv. 45, where St. Paul 
asserts that “there is a natural (soulish, yuyixov) body, and 
there is a spiritual (avevpatixdv) body.” There is a body 
whose centre is the soul (wvy7), and there is a body whose 
centre is the spirit (3vedua). The former is that which we 
inherit from the first Adam, and has become mortal on account 
of his sin; the other is the body we receive from the second 
Adam, and is immortal through his righteousness. Adam being 
only “a living soul” (vy7 Seoa) could transmit no more to 
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his posterity ; Christ being not only “a spirit,” but a “life- 
giving spirit” (3vedua Sworowdv), could impart to his “ little 
children” the spirit which would ultimately spiritualize their 
bodies. 

The remaining two passages are James iii. 15 and Jude xix. 
St. James tells us that the wisdom which shews itself in bitter 
envying and strife is “earthly, sensual (soulish, wWvyvx7), 
devilish.” Pride which produces strife on earth, and contention 
even among believers, springs not from the operations of “the 
spirit,” but from the inclinations of “the soul.” These incli- 
nations ought to be kept in check by the spirit, but, not being 
kept under by it, are often made use of by devilish agency to 
lure unwary ones away from the paths of peace, which the Lord 
Jesus has appointed for his people to walk in. St. Jude, too, 
speaking of the mockers who should come in the last time and 
walk after their own ungodly lusts, describes them as those who 
separate from the company of true believers, being “ sensual 
(soulish, yuyixol), having not the spirit.” By the “spirit” is 
here to be understood not the Holy Spirit, but the “spirit,” 
which, while in the regenerate it is quickened by the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, remains in a “deadened ” state in those who 
are not “ born again.” 

“We gather,” remarks Heard, “from this passage in St. 
Jude this decisive truth, that the spirit is that part which is 
dead in the unregenerate man. The commission of sin does 
not kill the psychical (soulish) nature; for, though there are 
certain brutal acts which refinement forbids, and which the 
intellectual man, as such, is incapable of, yet these are not the 
worst acts of sin. Refined sensuality, in which vice has only 
increased its malignity by losing all its grossness, so far from 
deadening the psychical (soulish) nature, rather awakens it to a 
higher activity. When Savanarola lifted up his voice against 
the demoralization of Florence, what were the objects of his 
attack, and against what did he stir up the citizens of Florence? 
It was art which had entered into a league with vice, so close 
and intimate that there was no reaching vice except over the 
prostrate body of art. The longing of the awakened spirit for 
purity took the form of Puritanism. The world, of course, sees 
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only the extravagance, and cannot see, for it knows and feels 
not, the need of inner and heart purity. But so it was, and so 
it will ever be. The psychical (soulish) nature is disgusted at 
some of the grosser forms of vice, and tries to keep up the 
appearance of virtue; but this is all. These indulgences do not 
repel it and deaden it as they do the pneumatical (spiritual) 
nature. They war against the psyche (soul) it is true, as St. 
Peter says (1 Pet. ii. 11), so that the end of these things is 
death, in the sense that they who sow to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but the directly deadening effect is felt in 
the pneuma (spirit), not in the psyche (soul). It is conceivable 
of a licentious scoffer having the psychical (soulish) nature in 
its highest perfection; it is not conceivable that he could 
exercise the pneuma (spirit).” 

Phil. i. 27 might have also been cited by Mr. Heard, for 
soul (yuyx7) and spirit (rvedua) are there also noted as distinct. 
The apostle exhorts the Christians at Philippi to “stand fast in 
one spirit, with one mind (yvy7), striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel,” or in other words, to strive with all their spi- 
ritual and intellectual powers. 

Other passages might be easily brought forward which imply 
the tripartite nature of man. For instance, that which refers to 
our Lord, “ Jesus increased in wisdom (the powers of the wvy7) 
and stature (the growth of the capa or odp€), and in favour 
with God and man (resulting from the growth of the mvedua in 
God-consciousness and moral-consciousness)” (Luke ii. 52). 
The believers were after Pentecost “of one heart (xapdia, gene- 
rally applied to the wvy7, here, however, being in contrast to it, 
referring to the wvedua) and of one soul (Wvy7)” (Acts iv. 32). 
So also Titus i. 15, where mention is made of those whose mind 
(vods, the powers of the vy) and conscience (cuveidnais, the 
remains in us of the wvetua) are defiled. 

Gen. ii. 7 may be quoted, as Mr. Heard has done, as a 
passage which implies, though it does not distinctly assert, this 
tripleness of man’s nature. But the passages quoted are 
enough to shew that the New Testament, at least, reveals to us 
that man is a union of three natures, body, soul, and spirit. In 
other words, that man has sense-consciousness from the body, 
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self-consciousness and intellect from the soul, and God-con- 
sciousness (or as respects man, moral consciousness) from his 
spirit. 

Although we by no means assert that the words spirit and 
soul are always strictly used in these different senses in the New 
Testament, yet it is worth noting that the one word is generally 
used when God-consciousness and moral conscience is alluded to, 
and the other when the intellect, or the feelings, are referred to. 

Thus we read of the wvedua, or “ spirit,” that it “is willing 
but the flesh weak” (Matt. xxvi. 41, etc.), of Mary’s spirit 
rejoicing in God her Saviour (Luke i. 47), of Paul’s spirit being 
stirred in him when he saw the city given to idolatry (Acts xvii. 
16), of our Saviour’s growing strong in spirit (Luke i. 80), of 
being fervent in the spirit (Acts xviii. 25; Rom. xii. 11), of 
" serving God in the spirit (Rom. i. 9), of glorifying God in the 
spirit (1 Cor. vi. 20), of the spirit praying (1 Cor. xiv. 14), of 
Titus’ spirit being refreshed by the work of God he saw among 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. vii. 13), of Paul’s purposing in the 
spirit (Acts xix. 21), of his not having rest in his spirit (2 Cor. 
ii. 13), and of those according to the spirit being persecuted by 
those after the flesh (Gal. iv. 29). Holiness must belong both 
to the body and the spirit (1 Cor. vii. 34), for both may alike 
be polluted (2 Cor. vii. 1); the pollution of the latter resulting 
in a seared conscience. They are, however, naturally opposed 
to one another in their tendencies (Gal. v. 17). The spirit 
deadened by the Fall requires renewal (Rom. vii. 6), and the 
renewed spirit is the governing principle of the understanding 
(vods), or of the powers of the soul (Eph. iv. 23). Hence those 
who are sensible of their natural state are called poor in spirit 
(Matt. v. 12), that is, persons who realize their spiritual 
poverty, and long for the aid of the Holy Spirit (the spirit of 
life from God, Rev. xi. 11) to quicken (John vi. 63) their 
dormant spirits into true life and energy. 

No doubt spirit, or wvedpa, is used in the New Testament 
in various other senses, as for instance, to signify simply life 
(James ii. 26; Rev. xiii. 15), power of mind, etc., as well as in 
reference to the Holy Spirit and to other spiritual beings, but 
these passages which we have quoted seem to refer to it as the 
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nature in man which shews itself in God-consciousness and 
moral consciousness. 

The adjective aud adverb derived from spirit are often used 
with a like peculiarity of meaning. Thus we read of spiritual 
things (1 Cor. ii. 13; ix. 11) and spiritual persons (iii. 1) 
as opposed to carnal (capxixos), of those supported by spiritual 
food and drink (x. 3, 4), i.e., food to keep alive their spiritual 
sensibilities, of spiritual gifts (xii.), of spiritual blessings (Eph. 
i. 3), of spiritual songs (v. 19), of spiritual discernment (1 Cor. 
ii. 14). Also, of spiritual wickedness (Eph. ii. 12), of those 
that are truly spiritual (Gal. vi. 1), and of those that imagine 
they are so (1 Cor. xiv. 37). 

Soul (Wuy7) is on the other hand often, indeed chiefly used 
in a different signification, of that immaterial part of our nature 
in which the sense of self-consciousness and the powers of the 
understanding reside. Thus our Lord speaks of those who can 
kill the body but cannot kill the soul (Matt. x. 20), of giving 
rest unto the souls of those who come to him (xi. 29), of losing 
the soul (xvii. 26; Mark viii. 35, ete.), of serving God with all 
the soul (Matt. xxii. 37). Peter, referring to the Old Testament, 
speaks of Christ’s soul not being left in Hades (Acts ii. 27, 31). 
Unbelieving Jews made the minds (souls, yuyds) of the Gentiles 
evil affected against the brethren (xiv. 2). Judaizers are said 
to subvert souls (xv. 24), while Paul and Barnabas confirmed 
the souls of the disciples (xiv. 22). Paul desires to be spent 
for the souls of the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 15), and exhorts 
believers (Eph. vi. 6) to do the will of God from the heart (é« 
wuxjs). So also Col. ili, 23. Watching for souls (Heb. xiii. 
17) is spoken of, the fainting of souls (xii. 3) exhorted against. 
The salvation of souls is often alluded to (1 Pet. i. 9; James i. 
21; v. 20; Heb. x.39). Hope is an anchor of the soul (Heb. vi. 
19), and fleshly lusts war against it (1 Pet. ii. 11). There are 
unstable souls (2 Pet. ii. 14), and souls kept stable (1 Pet. iv. 
19) by the bishop of our souls (ii. 25), which therefore prosper 
(3 John ii.). The souls of the martyrs are represented as cry- 
ing out for vengeance (Rev. vi. 9), and as afterwards living and 
reigning with Christ (xx. 4). 

The adjective from the word “ soul” (yuysxes, psychical or 
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soulish) is only met with in the New Testament in the passages 
we have already noted (1 Cor. ii. 14; xv. 44, 46; James iii. 15; 
Jude 19), where it is always used in its strict signification. 

The psychology of the Old Testament is by no means so 
precise. Nephesh (52) wey, soul, and ruach (M1) wvedpa, 
spirit, are used without in general any precise difference. The 
doctrine about the spirit and its life was reserved for New 
Testament times to unfold. For the distinction between spirit 
and soul has much to do with that life and immortality which 
has been brought to light by the Gospel. Spirit and soul in the 
Old Testament were not well distinguished from one another, 
and both are said to belong to the beast that perisheth. See 
for the application of TM, as signifying the soul, to both Eccles. 
ili. 21; viii. 8; xii. 7. Other passages, however, alluding to 
Messianic times use the word in the New Testament sense. So 
Ezek. xi. 19; xviii. 31, especially the latter passage, which might 
almost be cited in proof of the tripartite nature of man. But 
the phrase O'T MM is used with reference both to man and 
beast in Gen. vi. 17; vii. 15, 22. 

But while we cannot discover much of the New Testament 
doctrine concerning the spirit in the Old Testament, as out of 
place there till the Holy Ghost should be poured out on all 
flesh, as predicted to take place in the times of the Christ, we 
can see more of the New Testament doctrine about the soul. 
There is not a syllable spoken about its immortality in the Old 
Testament, though there are many proofs there of a future life. 
The soul is represented as having an intimate connection with 
the blood, a connection which modern science seems to confirm 
(see Gen. ix. 4,5; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23, etc., and com- 
pare Lam. ii. 12). The soul therefore requires for its nourish- 
ment the nourishment of the bodily frame with which it is so 
closely conjoined. It is said to belong to the animals as well as 
man (see Gen. i. 21, 24; ii. 7,19; ix. 10, 12, 15; Lev. xi. 10, 
etc. The word is sometimes used of the soul in ordinary phrase- 
ology, as Gen. xxxv. 18; 1 Kings xvii. 21; Job xiv. 22, ete. It 
is often used of the compound being, who lives, thinks, wills, 
and acts. In this sense, as Mr. Heard notes, it “is exactly 
equivalent to Aristotle’s use of yuy7.”” Thus, it sometimes is 
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almost identical with our “person.” It is sufficient to refer to 
Lev. v. 1; Joshua x. 28, 30, 32, 35, 37, for proofs are abundant. 
Hence we read of killing the soul or person (Numb. xxxi. 19). 
For this reason arises the use of such phrases as WH}, “my 
soul,” for “ myself ;” wes, for “thyself,” etc. In the sense 
of person it is applied even to one who is dead, MD WH 
(Numb. vi. 6; Lev. xxi. 11), and even used in this same signi- 
fication without the qualifying MD, dead (so Numb. v. 2; ix. 6, 
7,10; Lev. xxii. 1; Haggai ii. 13, ete.), though we must not 
imagine it is at all synonymous with body. Mr. Heard has cor- 
rectly caught the distinction, when he says: “The ruach and 
the nephesh are certainly distinguished from each other, as the 
animus and the anima of the Latins, the mvedua and the wy) 
of the Greeks. But the distinction was rather between the 
lower and the middle than between. the middle and the higher 
kind of life. Nephesh and psyche are used in the Old Testa- 
ment to distinguish the animal from the intellectual, not the 
intellectual from the spiritual, properly so called. The nephesh 
of the Old Testament is a general term expressive of life.” 
Every living thing has a soul that has conscious personality, for 
to nothing else is the word applied, but every such thing has a 
soul so far as it is an individual. 

Now the psychology of Scripture has an important bearing 
on its vital doctrines. For we may see at once from the mere 
statement of the nature of man, as we have defined it, that there 
are in man three specifically distinct tendencies: those arising 
from his body or the sensual (in a good sense), those springing 
from his soul or the intellectual, and those which have their 
source in his spirit or the spiritual. The state of perfection 
would be when all these forces are held in perfect equilibrium, 
and this we may presume was the condition in which our first 
parents were when they were originally created. 

This point being conceded, we may, from a survey of what 
we find man is now by nature, come to some idea in what the 
Fall consisted. We do not find that equilibrium within us now, 
but rather a war in our members, the body warring against the 
soul, the sensual inclinations often overcoming the rational or 
intellectual powers, aud the latter, not content with their own 
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proper sphere, usurping authority over the spiritual. Now as it 
is clear that the higher ought to rule the lower, so it is mani- 
fest that the intellect or the reason ought to govern the bodily 
powers, and that it in turn ought to be subject to the spiritual 
capacity. In plain words, our duty to God and duty to man 
ought to be the rules by which all our faculties in the last resort 
ought to be directed. But, alas! the Fall has destroyed the 
proper balance in our nature. The soul, or the union point 
between body and spirit, in which self-consciousness, or the ego, 
resides, was free to chose between the bodily or the spiritual 
point of attraction. Our first parents chose the evil, and 
rejected the good. They thus obtained an inclination to evil, 
they weakened or deadened their spirits, they lost the life which 
had been breathed from heaven into their spirits, and hence 
they have transmitted this evil bias to their posterity. For 
original sin is not so much positive in its nature as negative. It 
is the deadening of the spirit that has given the upper hand to 
the soul or body. 

Mr. Heard’s chapter on original sin is well worth a careful 
study. He notes correctly that Adam’s posterity, though their 
spirit has lost its life and energy, have yet within them the 
spirit as an undeveloped power; that the remnant of the spirit 
that yet remains in the fallen children of man is conscience, 
which witnesses for God in us, and which reminds us, too, that 
we have duties to discharge towards our fellow men. This con- 
science in the unregenerate accuses or else excuses their conduct, 
but does not give any happy consciousness of God, nor does it, 
unless when blinded by self-righteousness, approve our conduct ; 
as there is always some undefined sense of sin which is felt by 
conscience. 

Reason or intellect has very commonly been considered to 
be the distinguishing mark whereby man is separated from “ the 
beasts that perish.” But modern science has done much to 
break down the old distinctions which used to be drawn between 
reason and instinct, and rather tends to shew that animals have 
reason as well as man, though not of course in the same degree. 
It has been, however, generally conceded by naturalists, that no 
traces whatever of the religious and moral faculty are discover- 
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able among the animals. On this point Mr. Heard takes his 
stand, and maintains with much ability that it is conscience, the 
germ of the spirit, which is the real distinguishing mark between 
man and beast. In connection with his theory that conscience 
is the relics of the spirit, the shattered spirit feebly testi- 
fying of its heavenly birth, he takes note of the fact that no 
mention is made in Scripture of the conscience of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and accounts for it by saying that as Christ took 
all the parts of our nature in perfection, his spirit was a perfect 
spirit, “not that feeble semi-animate conscience which stirs, and 
only stirs, in our present fallen nature...In his case, who 
always lived in unbroken communion with God, the word con- 
science would be quite inadequate to express that full intercourse 
of his spirit with that of his Father in heaven. Such exercises 
of prayer as his, such nights of rapt enjoyment of God, and of 
ecstasy of spiritual worship are, to the stirrings of God-consci- 
ousness in us, what sunlight is to the smoking wick of an 
expiring candle. If conscience were an integral part of sinless 
human nature, we should read of it in Christ. But supposing 
it to be the remains of a nobler faculty, which has been injured 
past human recovery, then we can see why, while we read of the 
spirit of Christ,—of his being troubled in spirit, and knowing in 
his spirit,—we do not read of the conscience of Christ. Con- 
science and the law of God are correlative terms; and as the 
holy Christ lived above the law, so he lived above the level of 
conscience. The lower in his case was taken up into the higher. 
For legal obedience, he had a delight in the law of God; for 
the voice of conscience, he was led up of the Spirit, God’s 
Spirit indwelling in his in a union as deep and mystical as that 
of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity.” 

Such a view of Biblical psychology places the Christian on a 
vantage ground from which to contend against modern mate- 
rialism and rationalism. It enables him to view without alarm 
the attempts of modern naturalists to connect together man and 
the higher class of animals. We need no longer fight as if for 
life and death about the peculiarities in the human brain or the 
human hand, or on such like points. While we gaze on the 
contests of rival naturalists with interest, assured that when the 
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battle is decided the truths of the Bible will be found to be 
confirmed, not overturned, yet we can with more quiet minds 
await in patience the result of the engagement, knowing that 
after all it is in the spirit that man’s real differentia from the 
brutes lies, and his real superiority over them is the fact that he 
has a conscience towards God and his fellow-man. 

Professor Agassiz, the well-known naturalist, has remarked 
with much truth that most of the arguments of philosophy in 
favour of the immortality of man apply equally to the per- 
manency of this principle in other beings. He means that 
there are many strong arguments which can be adduced “in 
favour of the existence in every animal of an immaterial prin- 
ciple similar to that which by its excellence and superior endow- 
ments places man so much above animals. The principle exists 
unquestionably ; and whether it be called soul, instinct, or 
reason, it presents in the whole range of organized beings a 
series of phenomena closely linked together, and upon it are 
based not only the higher manifestations of the mind, but the 
very permanence of the specific differences which characterize 
every organ.” 

When naturalists are coming to these conclusions, when the 
traditional statement that man has a soul and the brutes have 
none finds no longer unquestioning assent, it is time for Chris- 
tian divines to abandon the well-nigh ruined fortifications of the 
Platonic philosophy, whereby they have hitherto sought to 
maintain the immortality of the soul, and to betake themselves 
no longer to the arguments of Socrates in the Phedo to uphold 
the immortality of man, but to the teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whereby he comforted his disciples in the hour of per- 
plexity: ‘“ Because I live, ye shall live also” (John xiv. 19). 

Mr. Heard’s chapter on “the Natural Immortality of the 
Psyche,” or soul, is one which is worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of Christian divines. Reviewing in succession the proofs 
which have been adduced by philosophers, the metaphysical, the 
ontological, ‘and the theological, he arrives at the conclusion 
that they are all unsatisfactory; they are instincts of an here- 
after, they are not proofs of an immortality; they are presages 
rather than proofs, hopes rather than clear arguments. In his 
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own eloquent words: “They bring reason, like the women, 
early to the tomb of Jesus, but they are unable to roll away 
the stone, much less to bring the dead to life.” 

Immortality, if it appertain at all to man per se, is resident 
in his spirit, not his soul. We say advisedly if it really does 
belong to man per se. But we doubt this point. Scripture 
nowhere asserts it, philosophy is unable to prove it. The doc- 
trine of a future state does not prove that state to be eternal. 
It might be naturally supposed that as this present state has an 
end, so the future one would terminate also. If the present 
state ends with the destruction of our bodies, might not the 
future state be supposed to terminate with the dissolution of our 
souls? If the first death be the death of the body, might not 
the second death be the death of the soul? If bodily con- 
sciousness ceases here, might not spiritual consciousness termi- 
nate hereafter? A slight cause can put a rapid end to our 
existence here, might not some greater cause terminate our 
consciousness hereafter? Are there not analogies enough to 
make us entertain the idea? Has not many a gifted soul been 
overcome on this side the grave with insanity, and fallen ulti- 
mately into idiotcy ? and can we not imagine that what happens 
before our bodily eyes might conceivably occur hereafter? Are 
we so profoundly acquainted with the secrets of eternity that we 
can tell what may or may not occur during the everlasting ages 
to come? Bishop Butler’s argument is conclusive that no valid 
objection can be drawn against a future state of existence from 
the analogies of natural things; but the refutation of an ob- 
jection is one thing, the building up of a theory is another. 

In arguing in this manner our object is to shew that outside 
of Scripture in general, and of the New Testament in particular, 
we have really no solid proofs of immortality. The resurrec- 
tion of the body is the crowning revelation in the New Testa- 
ment; the most clear proofs for man’s immortality are those 
adduced by St. Paul in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. And thus is it of great importance to note 
that while the apostolic utterances are clear and distinct as to 
the immortality of the righteous, body, soul and spirit, there 
is not one word said about the immortality of the wicked. That 
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they will rise again with their bodies to give account for their 
works is clear from Scripture; that their bodies will be incor- 
ruptible, or their souls immortal, is nowhere laid down. That 
they will go into eternal punishment while the righteous enter 
into eternal life is perfectly scriptural to assert, but that eternal 
punishment means more than punishment as long as they may 
exist, without asserting how long that may be possible, is what 
cannot be deduced from the uniform use of the word in the 
Bible. Life means existence, and conscious existence too, but 
punishment cannot be proved necessarily to convey this fulness 
of meaning. It was punishment for the king of Judah not 
only that he should be slain, but that his dead hody should 
receive the burial of an ass, drawn forth and cast beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem. It formed part of the punishment of cri- 
minals in former days that their bodies should be cut up in 
pieces or hung up in chains. But consciousness was never sup- 
posed to reside in their bodily frames while the punishment was 
being carried out. 

We do not mean to enter here again into the discussion of 
this question, but must refer to our previous paper on the sub- 
ject.’ We ought, however, to remark that Mr. Heard has not 
gone so far, though we consider that his arguments when carried 
out to their full conclusion support our view. For he considers, 
and rightly too, that “the proofs of the life everlasting must 
rest, not on the argument for the natural immortality of the 
psyche, but on the gift of eternal life to the pneuma, when 
quickened and renewed in the image of God.” 

And this remark leads us to refer briefly to one of the most 
important parts of Mr. Heard’s work, namely, that which 
speaks of the new birth or conversion. The new birth is the 
quickening of the dead, deadened, or dormant spirit by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Here he coincides fully with the 
evangelical school of divines, while he bases his doctrine on a 
safer theological foundation than many of them do. He fully 
teaches that man is unable of his own powers to turn to God. 
The life of the unregenerate spirit is compared in him to the 
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life’ of the embryo which stirs, but cannot act or think. The 
spirit is dormant in the sense that Christ alone can awake it by 
the cry, “ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” It is dead in 
the sense that Lazarus was when Christ called him out of the 
grave, but the dead can hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear it shall live (Johu v. 25). We are born again by 
the Word, the incorruptible Word which, as St. Peter tells us 
(1st Epist. i. 23), conveys the seed of eternal life into our hearts 
when attended by the life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit. 
The spirit has usually its birth pangs,—the pangs of conviction, 
they accompany, though they do not cause life. The spirit is 
quickened by the Spirit, and so the believer having again 
received the life from above becomes a child of God. Christ is 
the giver of the spirit, the new-born are in a sense his children 
(Is. liii. 10). Christ is, however, one also with them in nature 
and in the baptism of the Spirit; only while believers receive it 
in measure, he has received it without measure (John i. 16; iii. 
34). Therefore is he termed our brother too. The seed once 
really given springs up in the heart, the man once regenerated 
is, and continues ever to be, a child of God, “ being kept by 
the power of God by faith unto salvation.” The spirit is quick- 
ened here, but it does not become at once the master-faculty of 
our nature. The work of sanctification is slow, but sure, though 
not completed on this side the grave. It is brought to perfec- 
tion in a future state. We are when regenerated in one sense 
but babes or children all our life long,—we are here in Christ’s 
nursery or infant school. In the intermediate state we shall 
perhaps be in Christ’s university, and shall learn lessons which 
we are here unable to comprehend; and on the resurrection- 
morn, our education being completed, we shall rise in the image 
of Christ’s likeness, immortal and full of glory. 

This mode of stating the results of Mr. Heard’s book is our 
own; he is no way responsible for it. But we think it is a true 
statement, and that it sheds much light on the disputed question 
of the fatherhood of God. God is seen to be the Father of the 
spirits of the righteous, the God of the souls of all men. But 
we shall not enter into this point, as we propose to discuss it 
more fully hereafter. We would close here, having thus indi- 
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cated the importance of this new contribution to theology. “We 
have by no means pointed out all that is valuable in it; we have 
passed over in silence the remarks on the resurrection body, 
which are most deeply interesting and most valuable. But we 
hope we have said enough to encourage others to study it for 
themselves, and to lead them to see that most important argu- 
ments against modern unbelief may be derived from a study of 
Biblical psychology, and much light thrown by it upon many 
vexed questions in theology. 

M.A., Trin. Cotz., Dus. 








Nile Mud.—The late Mr. Horner once shewed, at a meeting of the 
Geological Society, a scrap of ancient pottery obtained from a boring 
deep down in the Nile deposits, near Memphis, which he called the oldest 
document in the world. Though his views were not shared by all who 
saw the relic, it was regarded with interest as evidence of a fact in the 
history of man and of his antiquity. But Professor Unger, in a paper 
communicated to the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, shews 
that Egyptian bricks are more interesting, for they contain a variety of 
evidence preserved, as it seems, in an imperishable form. In his latest 
researches he has examined a brick from the pyramid of Dashour, which 
dates from between 3,400 and 3,300 B.c., and found imbedded among 
the Nile mud or slime, chopped straw, and sand of which it is composed, 
remains of vegetable and animal forms, and of the manufacturing arts, 
entirely unchanged. So perfectly, indeed, have they been preserved in 
the compact substance of the brick, that he experienced but little or no 
difficulty in identifying them. By this discovery Professor Unger makes 
us acquainted. with wild and cultivated plants which were growing in the 
pyramid-building days; with fresh-water shells, fishes, remains of insects, 
and so forth, and a swarm of organic bodies, which, for the most part, 
are represented without alteration in Egypt at the present time. Besides 
two sorts of grain—wheat and barley—he found the teff (Hragrostis 
habyssinica), the field-pea (Pisum arvense), the common flax (Linum usita- 
tissimum),—the latter having, in all probability, been cultivated as an 
article of food, as well as for spinning. The weeds are of the familiar 
kinds: wild radish (Raphanus Raphanistrum), corn chrysanthemum 
(Chrysanthemum segetum), wart-wort (Euphorbia helioscopia), nettle-leaved 
goosefoot (Chenopodium murale), bearded hare’s ear (Bupleurum aris- 
tatum), and the common vetch (Vicia sativa). 
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MR. HINTON’S METAPHYSICAL VIEWS. 


To apsust the respective claims of faith and intellect is one of 
the greatest,—nay, the great problem of our day. Men who 
are continually employing their reason in the investigation of 
the laws of nature, and who find that they are led to truth by 
accepting nothing which cannot be proved, are led to try their 
religion in the same way. They come upon great difficulties. 
Sometimes they solve them to the satisfaction of their own 
minds ; sometimes they are driven to hold their belief and their 
reason rigidly apart, to live in two worlds, one of sense where 
they test all things with logical keenness, one spiritual where 
they may not sift their convictions, and can only feel, not argue ; 
sometimes they arrive at the dreary conclusion that there is no 
such thing as certainty for man concerning spiritual things, 
that he must rest content with physical laws, and so they bow 
them down before a vision of iron necessity. In dread of this 
last result, men of faith are prone to increase the antagonism 
between believers and thinkers by extending their horror to any 
exertion of the intellect on religious matters, so that occasionally 
they seem almost to believe that our brains must come straight 
from the Evil One, or that, at any rate, if the Devil’s advocates 
and God’s were allowed to argue, the former must prevail. 
Happy in their faith, a light above all reason, they forget that 
there are others to whom it is a necessity to have their heads 
satisfied as well as their hearts. 

To those, who while they feel faith to be the life of the soul, 
yet cannot possess it, or’ possessing it, still remain in restless 
misery as long as their reason is unsatisfied, two books have been 
addressed by Mr. Hinton,—Man and His Dwelling Place, 
and Life in Nature, which profess to shew the cause of this 
apparent incompatibility between intellect and religion, and to 
demonstrate that it is apparent, not real. Much there may be 
above our reason, but nothing unreasonable, and science contains 
no refutation of Christianity ; nay more, we have not half enough 
believed our Bibles, and by taking every word of our Lord and 
His apostles literally and simply we shall arrive at truths which 
we have overlooked, and which fit in and shed light on the grand 
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discoveries of modern research. Arguments which have been most 
feared as heterodox, discoveries which have been most puzzling, 
will be seen to be fragments of truth, and arrange themselves in 
their true place when looked at in the right light. Mr. Hinton 
does not attempt to reconcile difficulties one by one, but desires 
to revolutionize men’s present way of looking at the world and at 
themselves ; he believes that hitherto a wrong estimate has been 
formed of what nature is, and what man is, and of their relation 
to each other ; that this fundamental mistake has thrown obscu- 
rities into all our theories, and that once cleared up, difficulties 
apparently insoluble will be cleared up with it. “TI felt,” he 
says, ‘“‘ that a doctrine legitimately arising out of studies which 
seemed purely scientific in their aim, possessed the highest reli- 
gious significance, and not only promised, but gave a solution of 
some difficulties that had long perplexed the human mind, and 
even of some that had been pronounced insoluble.” And again, 
T think I have seen that science does of itself become religious, 
and affirm a doctrine respecting man which is one with the 
fundamental affirmation of the Christian records.” * 

Grand promises—but founded upon a demand which must 
by its very nature excite opposition, and win its way with difficulty, 
for this demand is nothing less than that we should make a 
fundamental alteration in our whole conception of things. Now 
the most wonderful discoveries or startling assertions which flow 
naturally from received opinions, are accepted of course more 
readily than any discovery or theory which involves a change in 
the mode of our feelings and ideas, a leaving our old channel, 
and finding a new way. There is the inevitable and rooted 
impression that the opinions, or, at any rate, the mode of opinion, 
held by wise men for ages, must be right ; there is the presump- 
tion in favour of existing views, which, while no doubt it has 
often been a safeguard against wild and unwarrantable fancies, 
has also been an obstacle in the way of every newly found truth. 
Besides this, there is a real and great difficulty in seeing a new 
view fairly ; our minds as it were have grown to fit into the old 
views, and therefore knock against the angles of a new belief, so 
that we cannot judge of its size or its limitations. We bring 
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against it, as well as arguments, half unconscious prejudices, 
and cannot feel that it is true while it jostles against these. On 
the other hand we often fancy that it involves consequences that 
are not contained in it, and failing to see its real scope, fancy we 
discern in it some awful heresy which has no real existence, and 
then rush fiercely at the bugbear of our own construction. Mr. 
Hinton’s views, owing both to their unfamiliarity and to some 
want of clearness in the way in which he has put them forth, are 
specially liable to such misconception. He is accused of Atheism, 
Pantheism, Mysticism, and all sorts of strange doctrines have 
been declared to be in the author’s book, which neither entered 
into his mind, nor are logical conclusions from his premises. 

This is particularly the case in the pamphlet on Pantheism 
reprinted from The Journal of Sacred Literature. But before 
endeavouring to shew in what the writer of the essay on 
**Pantheism in Particular ” has mistaken Mr. Hinton, it will 
perhaps be better to state as shortly and clearly as I can what 
the theory of the latter is. I cannot of course give here the 
arguments by which he supports it ; those must be sought in his 
works. I can only shew, as well as I am able, how he has 
honoured the discoveriesof scientific men, and revered the teaching 
of the Bible; and what is that keystone by which he believes 
himself to have united religion and science in one perfect arch, 
each sustaining and answering to the other. 

Now his view of nature is this. He goes thus far with the 
idealists, that he says the arguments against the possible exist- 
ence of matter “are allowed by almost all who have paid 
attention to them to be logically conclusive; so that the ground 
which is taken on the other side is a falling back upon conscious- 
ness and common sense, the affirmation that reason cannot deal 
with these questions, and that matter must be believed although 
it can be disproved.” Yet while the negative side of idealism 
is impregnable, it gives no satisfactory explanation of the world ; 
it disproves a material world, but gives us nothing to rest upon 
instead, since to conceive these things, so real to us, as only 
ideas existing in a mind, is a thought too repugnant to our 
intuitions and our sense to obtain general acceptance. 
We have then in the world something which has an effect 
G 2 
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upon us; what that something is we do not know, but it is 
proved not to be the material thing it seems. It is, I think, 
Mr. Lewes who ably demonstrates that the world cannot be 
what it seems to us; I quote the argument from memory, and 
therefore fear I have not done justice to its force, but the substance 
of it I understand to be this—we know the world through our 
senses, that is, we perceive the result produced by the union of 
our sense of sight, for instance, with something else, and what 
that something else is we know as little as we should know 
oxygen gas from contemplating water. Clearly it is not what 
we see, for in order to know the reality, we must be able to 
separate the effect of our sight from it. It is as though a crea- 
ture with only the sense of feeling and no other means of judging 
of things should receive a blow; he might naturally confound 
the sensation and the unknown cause, and personify the blow, 
and conceive perhaps a large apple simply as a pain. Can we 
then ever know anything of the reality of this nature whereof 
this only seems to be clear—that it is not what it appears? Yes, 
Mr. Hinton says; conceive the real Being of Nature to be 
spiritual, and this material world only phenomena caused by the 
action of the spiritual upon ourselves, and all our difficulties 
will solve themselves. Then we see that the world being only 
a phenomenal world, must appear to us as dead matter ; and yet 
we understand why we have that impression of life in nature 
which shews itself in poetry, and in every imaginative mind ; 
and also why the existence of matter can be disproved, since it 
is only asphenomenon, an appearance, and such of course have 
no real existence. 

But then comes the question, If nature is alive, why do we 
perceive it as dead? The answer is, Because of a defect, a want 
in ourselves. This deadness which we thought to be in nature 
is really in man. We know that any defect in ourselves makes 
us feel as if the defect were in the outer world. A blind man, 
if he had not other people’s experience by which to correct his 
own, would not imagine that there was anything the matter 
with his eyes, but would conceive the world to be a world of 
darkness; yet he would be continually coming to insuperable 
difficulties, and having to invent strange theories to account for 
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the things he found in the world, because he did not allow for 
the existence of light; and in the same way do we come to 
difficulties by not understanding that there is life in nature and 
defect in ourselves. It is surely this defect to which men allude 
without recognizing it, when they say, with Mr. Lewes, that man, 
from the limits of his nature, can never know the real truth of 
being, but must be content with discovering the invariable laws 
by which nature works, and its reference to himself. For there 
must be a want in us as compared with nature, it must be 
greater than we are, if we cannot understand it, since that which 
is less than itself the mind can take in. And if it is greater, to 
acknowledge that greatness must be the first step towards such 
an understanding of it as the capacity of man will allow. Again, 
it is this deadness which our hearts acknowledge when it is 
spoken of in such words as Tennyson’s, 
‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


Finally, the deadness of man is at the very root of the 
doctrines of the Bible. ‘To be carnally-minded is death,” 
St. Paul says; and again, “‘ Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” It is true that Christians who would assent to 
the doctrine of man’s death, whenever it is put in the exact 
words of the Bible, have not considered it to be sufficiently real 
to make any difference in their perception of the world; but if 
after the fall, man entered into a state of death, must not that 
state inevitably have altered, lowered, and darkened his appre- 
hension of all things around him. True also, that while the 
man who believes in Christ does then, St. Paul . tells us, become 
“alive,” yet the world appears to him still as material a world 
as ever. “That is true,” Mr. Hinton says; “the individual life 
does not remove the deadness of man ; that deadness, as it does 
not arise from a condition affecting the individual alone, so it 
cannot be removed by an individual change, therefore the man 
who has received eternal life from Christ is described thus by 
St. Paul—‘ I delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
but I see another law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my members: we wait for the adoption, the redemp- 
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tion of our body.’ In him there is life struggling with death, 
a life that is given to him by Christ, a death that he partakes with 
humanity :”? and for perfect life, and for the spiritual body 
that “shall be raised in honour,” we must wait for the time 
whereof St. John speaks when he says, “ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.” 

Now if these views are correct, it follows, 

I. That there may be a glorious future for philosophy, seeing 
that if there has been a mistake running through all the various 
systems, which, framed by splendid intellects, have yet failed one 
after the other, that mistake once corrected, the value of their 
work and the amount of truth in it may be discovered, when it 
is seen where the error lies; and so men may build on a secure 
foundation. 

II. We may delight in all the discoveries of science, not 
only for their present usefulness, but in hope ; because to know 
all about the laws of the phenomena must be the best founda- 
tion for learning something of that which causes them. 

III. We see that in the Bible on this view there are truths 
to whose full scope we are only just awakening. Does it not 
answer to what we should expect of an inspired record, that 
while all that is necessary for the kindling of that eternal life may 
be seen by the most ignorant, yet that the more men grow in 
knowledge and wisdom, the higher significance should they find 
in the old words, and the more should they see a fresh light 
thrown upon their discoveries by the Bible? Again, rejoicing 
in the thought that men are being redeemed, brought to life, 
and realizing what is that “body of death” from which St. Paul 
desired to be free, we may more fully comprehend what it will 
be to be made alive, when the body and soul are both redeemed, 
and weenter into that joy which “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

Now as to the objections which are brought against Mr. 
Hinton’s doctrines in the pamphlet on Pantheism, in the first 
place, it is assumed that these doctrines are Pantheistic. But 
in the first of the two articles Pantheism is defined as of two 
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kinds, and of the grosser form it is said: “The metaphysical 
defect of this phase of Pantheism is its assumption of the 
independent existence of matter” (page 7). This cannot be the 
Pantheism of the man who says there is no such thing as 
matter at all, it is only an appearance. But, again, there is a 
spiritual Pantheism that “ contemplates God as the universal 
spirit, of whom individual minds are the special manifestation. 
. .. Under both ” (spiritual and material Pantheism) “ the 
Creator is merged in his creation, the one is lost in the many, 
unity is absorbed in multiplicity, and the circumference is pre- 
sented devoid of its centre” (page 8). This cannot be the faith 
of the man who says, “I hold the Creator to be distinct from 
the creature, and that the Divine Being is in the fullest and 
truest sense the Personal one.” ¢ 

But the grounds on which the accusation is brought against 
Mr. Hinton are stated further on in the pamphlet. Shortly, 
Mr. Hinton’s theory is said to be this: “ To be alive, man must 
be one with nature. Man is to be absorbed in God in order 
to form a one; therefore God, and nature, and man, as living 
man, are one and the same. Such is the system, or at least one 
of the great features thereof” (page 22). This is a cleverly put 
sentence ; but there is a mistake in it as to what Mr. Hinton 
really says. Mr. Hinton does say that man should feel. “In 
becoming one with that which nature is, I live.” That is, not 
(as I suppose the author of the pamphlet concludes that 
Mr. Hinton means) that union with nature makes man alive 
in some mysterious way; but that nature being alive, man, 
when he loses his deadness, becomes partaker of the same life. 
But when Mr. Hinton further says, not that man is absorbed in 
God (that phrase he expressly repudiates in a passage quoted in 
the pamphlet, “the notion of ‘absorption’ bears self upon its 
face: we think of God as physical”), but that man has “his 
true life only when God dwells and acts in him ”—that, as 
St. Paul says, “He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit” — 
that to live truly will be to be delivered from the “ body of 
death,” the bondage of corruption, and to have only divine 
thoughts and will, God’s life within us; and that if nature is 
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alive, that also can only live in God—this is not to say that 
man, and nature, and God, are one and the same. Is the finger the 
man, is the leaf the tree, is the part the whole? If God created 
man and nature out of nothing, then must they be emanations 
of his thought and his will; and God’s thought and will are 
part of God; but to assert this, is not to say such emanations 
are God, though it is only in and by Him that they exist. I 
suppose that the views advocated in the first of the two articles 
in this pamphlet may be taken to be in accordance with those 
of the second ; and in the article on “‘ Pantheism in General” 
i find these words: “ Now, again, do not let it be supposed from 
the severity of these remarks that we are blind to the sublime 
veracities which spiritual Pantheism embodies. It is quite true 
that every individual mind is the organ of the universal—as 
true as that every blossom is an integral part of the tree on 
which it grows. It is quite true that the infinite Spirit is 
present in the consciousness of all his children. They are the 
planets of which He is the sun, and the very perfection of their 
being consists in their oneness with Him. But, then, let it 
never be forgotten that there is the Father as well as the 
children,” etc. (page 8). Now, the announcing of these truths 
is as far in Pantheism as Mr. Hinton goes. He does not forget 
the one God over all; but he does assert that only in this one 
God has man life ; that self, which is the power of going wrong, 
the desire after evil, which is weakness, pain, folly, is the thing 
from which we should long to be freed; that to have God’s 
life within, that life from which comes all goodness, all true 
affection, all true love of beauty, and all wisdom, and to be 
conscious that this is God working in us, that it is his divine 
life, is life indeed. And this surely is what we find in the 
Bible. “ For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; 
as certain also of your own poets have said, ‘ For we are also 
his offspring.” ” And, again, our Lord’s prayer: “And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them; that they may 
be one, even as we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ If words mean anything, 
these affirm that we shall be one with God, as Christ is one with 
him. That living nature is also united, or to be united, with 
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the Godhead, is also surely implied when we are told that at 
the end “ God shall be all in all.” But this does not make man 
or nature, God, identical with him, as great as he is; neither 
does it reduce us to nothing, but raises us to higher, to true life. 

Besides the accusation of Pantheism, there are various other 
objections brought against Mr. Hinton by the author of “ Pan- 
theism in Particular.” 

Ist. An objection as to the manner of his first book, Man 
and his Dwelling Place, that the assertion ‘ Man is dead ; nature 
is alive,” is repeated again and again with wearisome reiteration. 

2nd. That this assertion that “ Nature is alive and man 
dead,”’ is utterly absurd, and that the thing is impossible. 

3rd. That Mr. Hinton says man is to become alive by 
adopting his (Mr. H.’s) views. 

4th. That confused and complex theories are introduced 
into the book which do not flow naturally from the fundamental 
idea of man’s deadness and nature’s life. 

5th. That Mr. Hinton disbelieves in the resurrection. 

(a.) There is a great deal of repetition in the book. This 
Mr. Hinton allows. His object has been to prove that man is 
dead and nature alive. Believing that there is proof of this 
in science, in philosophy, and in the Bible, he has given these 
three proofs separately, and therefore we have three separate argu- 
ments coming to the same result. Still, these separate arguments 
might have been given with less repetition of ideas, and even of 
words, and the work would have gained in clearness and beauty. 

(6.) It is absurd to say that man is dead, and nature alive. 
The first argument to prove this is one that has great apparent 
force. “In the first place, there is evidently a great preliminary 
difficulty in the way of deciding that man can be quite dead, 
and yet be the person that the Hintonian system is to set upon 
his legs, as a truly living existent. Again, to accede to the 
position that nature is alive while man is dead, it seems neces- 
sary to believe that life can be objective to, and can come to be 
perceived by, a dead thing, a non-existing personal percipient. 
Nature is alive, and man is to become alive, by coming to 
perceive that, while he is dead, nature is living; this seems to 
be almost an impossibility” (page 11). 
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But, in the first place, Mr. Hinton does not say man can 
perceive with his senses that nature is alive, but that he may 
believe and know it, which is a very different thing. It is quite 
possible to be conscious of a want, a deadness in ourselves. 
The blind man may know that he is blind, and that there is such 
a thing as light, though he cannot see. We may believe that 
the world is spiritual, but for all our believing it will still appear 
to our senses as material. To see it as spiritual we must wait 
for the spiritual body. Further, man himself, quite dead, could 
not see his deadness. St. Paul, when in ignorance of the truth, 
was dead and knew it not, but when life awoke in him, he 
became conscious of the “body of this death.” Mr. Hinton 
believes that man is “ being redeemed,” and that, therefore, he 
can now discern life, and that as he grows in life he will more 
and more know what death is, and understand nature and what 
is spiritual, though he cannot perceive nature as spiritual till the 
redemption of the body. 

Further, the objector goes on to imply that he cannot at 
all understand what Mr. Hinton supposes nature to be, or how 
there is a life in it. He calls it, with great care, Mr. Hinton’s 
nature, and says it is different from everybody else’s nature, but 
this is not exactly an objection necessary to answer, because 
when a man declares “I have found a truth which nobody has 
discovered before,” to reply, ‘“‘ Nobody has discovered it before, 
therefore it is not true,” is not an argument, though a very 
natural feeling. But whatever the Hintonian nature may be, 
says the writer of the pamphlet, it is something which “lies at 
the back of other people’s nature. The one (the Hintonian) is 
substratum to the other. Nature, as consisting of the aggre- 
gate of phenomena, is as unreal and dead as man himself. The 


nature which is spiritual and alive, not inert, but brisk and active, . 


lies behind the scenes.” Therefore, the writer argues, when 
man swallows a seidlitz powder, he is dead, and the seidlitz 
powder is dead, but there is a live spiritual seidlitz powder in 
the background. Amusingly and cleverly put, but Mr. Hinton 
would not say there is a spiritual seidlitz powder, but that a spi- 
ritual acting cause makes me perceive what I call seidlitz powder. 
This is not a verbal distinction only. A cause is not substratum 
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to the effect. The wind blows on my cheek, and occasions a 
sensation of coldness. I do not say, “ Though this coldness is 
only a feeling, there is a real coldness behind it which makes 
me feel it,” but I say, “there is a wind, a cause which occasions 
this feeling of coldness.” As the wind to the coldness, so is living 
nature to phenomena. And though it may be easy to put the 
case in a ridiculous light, yet it will seem less strange to con- 
ceive a spiritual cause producing a material effect, when we 
remember the enormous influence which causes, that we should 
all call spiritual, have upon our physical frame. Feeling will 
take away our appetite, or interfere with our digestion ; excite- 
ment will enable us to endure such fatigue without trouble, and 
without after ill effect, as would have crushed us at any other 
time ; it will even enable us to live upon less food than would 
suffice for our health ordinarily. Still more forcibly in point is 
the case of dreams, and the way in which they will sometimes 
produce the same result on the body as if the thing we dream 
of had been real. We wake as exhausted as if the struggles we 
have only imagined had actually taken place. 

Nature then, as it actually exists, is in the spiritual sense 
living ; and this life it is which causes us to perceive the things 
around us. As to the absolute nature of this life in itself, he does 
not pronounce. But to the man on whose cheek the wind was 
blowing, and who had confounded the coldness with the cause of 
that coldness, it would be an advance in knowledge to discover 
that the coldness was not an absolute separate existence, but 
the effect of an unseen cause, even if he did not know the other 
properties of wind. So, if Mr. Hinton is right, it is a distinct 
gain, and a great step towards a knowledge of the true life, 
to be aware that this life is the cause of the phenomena 
around us, and not identical with them. One thing I may 
safely say, Mr. Hinton does not conceive spiritual life to 
be at all like a ghost in a cellar, as this writer erroneously 
supposes. 

(c.) Mr. Hinton is supposed to assert that by adopting his 
views, man is to become alive. But Mr. Hinton says, “ Simple 
it is, indeed, that Christ died to save us, and that believing in 
Him we have eternal life. Ever the conviction, in whatever 
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ignorance held, that God sacrifices Himself for us, saves us 
from death, and makes us new creatures.” 

(d.) Mr. Hinton’s scheme is said to be full of disjointed 
particulars which do not hang together. I have been unable 
myself to find any part of the theory which is not argued out, 
or does not flow from, the fundamental idea that nature is alive 
and man dead or possessed of defective life. The instance given 
is, “If an inquirer were to suppose that there was anything 
real or factual in the sun, or the moon, or the stars; in the 
earth on which we tread, or in anything which it contains ; the 
person imagining so would be-told that he was mightily mistaken. 
None of these things are facts ; there is not a bit of reality about 
them. What, then, is this earth, and the starry sky, which are 
not facts nor realities? They are phenomena. They have a sort 
of mean, despicable, phenomenal existence ; no more” (page 14). 

But surely it follows inevitably, if we believe that nature 
really is life which, coming in contact with our imperfect selves, 
causes us to perceive what we call a material world, that this 
material world must be phenomena, and not reality. An 
appearance caused by something else cannot have any real 
existence any more than a shadow. It is a little odd to find 
this idea so contemptuously alluded to, in an article bound up 
with one wherein we find Pantheism condemned because “ It 
treads the adamantine pavements of the material universe, and 
talks in childish confidence of their everlasting, because self- 
subsistent duration, apparently without the shadow of a sus- 
picion that they may, nay, that they are and must be, ‘ such stuff 
as dreams are made of,’ unsubstantial as ‘ the fabric of a vision,’ 
destined some day to ‘leave not a wrack behind’ ” (page 7). 

Though the writer might not agree with Mr. Hinton as to 
the cause of phenomena, he here asserts quite as emphatically 
the unreality of the material world. 

(e.) Mr. Hinton’s doctrines are said to be inconsistent with 
a belief in the resurrection ; and this because, when the reader 
is supposed to ask what happens at the death of the body, the 
author declines the question, and further says, “In order to 
believe that man is to be saved, we need not know what happens 
at death.” Several more passages are quoted to this effect, and 
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also saying that death is a bodily or phenomenal change ; but it 
is hardly necessary to quote the others, as they amount to the 
same thing. But to say, I do not know what change the death 
of the body makes in the spirit of man, but I rather imagine 
it cannot make any, is not to say, I do not believe in the 
resurrection of the dead, that is to say, in man’s receiving a 
spiritual body bye and bye. As to eternal life, Mr. Hinton’s 
whole scheme rests on the idea, distinctly stated in the Bible, 
that those who believe in Christ have already received eternal 
life, and that in a future state this life will be perfected by the 
redemption of the body, by that change which St. Paul tells us 
will pass alike upon the dead, and upon those who “ are alive 
and remain.” Mr. Hinton would believe in our Lord’s resur- 
rection, and in the resurrection from the dead, as simply as 
his antagonist. It is just through that resurrection, that 
he believes we see how the Pagan world, and indeed the 
Christian too, have over-estimated the dreadfulness of material 
death. When we know the truth of what our Lord says, “ He 
that liveth and believeth on me shall never die,” we see that 
what we ought to fear is not the physical change which we call 
death, but that death of the spirit which may be in those whom 
we call alive. This faith is quite consistent with saying, I do 
not know what happens to man on the death of his body. The 
Bible surely gives us no definite information on that point, and 
Christians have held very various views concerning it. Some 
believe that each individual at his death immediately receives a 
spiritual body; but others hold that the dead remain in a sort 
of sleep or quiescent state, or, at any rate, are “not clothed 
upon” at once with their house from heaven, and this latter 
view is borne out by several passages in the Bible. There is 
the vision in the Revelation where the souls beneath the altar 
are seen waiting for the redemption of their brethren; and St. 
Paul’s simile of the seed dying and rising to new life, though 
one cannot draw any certain conclusion from it, seems to imply 
a lapse of time between the dying and the rising again. But 
whatever may be the truth on these points, to hold no definite 
opinions concerning them is perfectly compatible with the 
firmest faith in the resurrection and eternal life. 
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In conclusion, the writer on Pantheism observes that Mr. 
Hinton sayshe believes in God and Christ, redemption and sacrifice, 
and that an honest countryman might be very much astonished 
when he had finished reading the book at being told “ that the use 
of all these pious terms was fallacious, a deadly moral sophism, 
intended to be the cover of a philosophy of vain deceit.” I own 
to have shared the astonishment of the imaginary countryman ; 
for while it is open to any one to expose what he deems incon- 
sistencies in an author, it is surely unfair to declare that though 
he says distinctly that he believes in such and such things, he 
really disbelieves them all. I have sought to shew that there is 
no real inconsistency between Mr. Hinton’s views of life and of 
nature, and those doctrines of the Bible in which he puts his 
faith, but that, on the contrary, these views of nature lead to 
the fullest reception of the Christian belief as to the fall of 
man, salvation, and eternal life. I have felt, to the full, the 
difficulty, with my own imperfect power of expression and 
stumbling utterance, of replying to arguments urged with so 
much talent and force of words. I have, therefore, very much 
rejoiced when, as will be seen in one or two instances, I have 
found exactly what I wished to say, in language so much better 
than my own would have been, in the very powerful and 
delightful article on “ Pantheism in General.” But though I 
may have stated the case very feebly, I do see most clearly the 
misconception on which the opposition to Mr. Hinton is based. 
It is clearly -brought out in the last lines before me. Mr. 
Hinton is represented as refusing to pronounce whether the 
death of the body is the death of man in every sense. Mr. 
Hinton, in reality, refuses to pronounce whether the death of 
the body makes any kind of change in the spirit of man, though 
he inclines to think that it cannot do so. But whether it does 
or not, he says, “ The perfect redemption of the individual is in 
the redemption of man. When man is saved, then there is no 
more death. Death is destroyed. God is all in all.” And 
again, “Our life is eternal. We know that passing things are 
not the fact with which we have todo. We look for the crown 
of life in heaven” (pages 212, 215). 

H 
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THE BRETON BIBLE.« 


By Dr. TREGELLES. 


No one who really values sacred literature in any true or 
extended sense can be altogether indifferent to such a fact as 
the first appearance of a complete version of the Scriptures in 
any language; in some cases the issue of such a translation 
marks an epoch in the civilization of a people ; in others it points 
out a stage reached in their Christian history. 

When we observe the direct influence of the Scripture 
in Protestant countries, and the indirect effects flowing 
from its existence in those which are Roman Catholic, it 
is most evident that, irrespective even of the spiritual results, 
the Bible has made Christendom what it is, so far as any appre- 
hension exists of truth, uprightness, or morality of action ; 
and if these are the results of the mere use of Scripture as an 
external thing, what must be its effect when any receive the 
testimony there given, as that which can make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus ? 

Hindered as the real use of Scripture is in Roman Catholic 
countries, yet even there it may be seen that more or less reflected 
light shines on the hearts and consciences of men. However 
much all true apprehension of right and wrong may be obscured 
by superstitions, false doctrines on vital points, and idolatrous 
observances, yet it is certain that the darkness would be yet 
more palpable if some rays of light borrowed from Holy Serip- 
ture did not shine even there. 

Many may ask, who or what the Breton people may be, 
and why should it be thought needful or desirable that they 
should have a translation of the Bible into their own vernacular 
tongue? Had the Bretons inhabited some distant island, or if 
they had been a tribe of India or America, it is probable that 
far more effort would have been made on their behalf, as to 
both Bible translation and Missionary labours ; but they live too 





@ Bibl Santel, pe Levr ar Skritur Sakr, lekeat e Brezounek gant ann Aotrou 
Le Gonidec, E San-Briek, 1866. (‘*‘ The Holy Bible, or the Book of the Sacred 
Scriptures, translated into Breton, by Monsieur Le Gonidec, St. Brieuc, 1866.”) 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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near our shores, so that they have in a great measure been 
overlooked. 

Brittany is the ancient province situated in the north-west 
of France; the Bretons, who still speak their own ancient 
tongue, inhabit the Departments of Finistére, Morbihan, and 
the south-western portion of Cétes du Nord; the first of which 
comprehends the ancient bishoprics of Léon and Cornouailles 
(or Quimper), the second, that of Vannes, and the third, in 
general that of Tréguier. This fourfold division of Breton 
speaking Brittany (/a Bretagne Bretonnante), has a consider- 
able bearing on the people, their habits, and even their speech. 
The population of this Breton-speaking land appears from the 
most recent returns to be, at least, one million and a quarter, 
and of these the great majority know the Breton tongue—and 
no other—as the medium of familiar communication. 

There is an apocryphal account narrated by M. le Vicomte 
Hersart de la Villemarqué (Membre de la Institut,) to whom 
Breton literature is so much indebted, respecting a Breton 
version of the Scriptures, executed three centuries and a half 
ago by the order of Anne of Brittany, the last native Duchess, 
twice Queen Consort of France, first as the wife of Charles VIII., 
and afterwards of Louis XII. In his Essai sur I’ Histoire de la 
langue Bretonne (prefixed to the Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton 
of Le Gonidec), he says,—“ Another Breton-armorican work 
still more important—Tue Hoxy Scriptures, translated by 
order of the Duchess Anne of Brittany,’ and which the clergy 
of the country believed that they ought to allow to be taken 
away by the reformed Welsh-Bretons,’ who printed it in London, 
served also as a model for the Welsh translations of the Bidle, in 
spite of the efforts of Henry VIII., who caused almost all the 
copies of it to be burnt. Had it been published in France, as 
the author wished, and had it remained in Brittany, this 
inestimable book, in offering to the piety of the inhabitants a 
daily food, as useful as agreeable, would have hindered the decay 





» For this passage Villemarqué subjoins the note “ Longuerana, page 221.” 

¢ “Giles de Kerampuil, recteur de Cléden-Poher, traduction Bretonne du 
Catéchisme Latin du P. Canisius. Préface. Paris: Jacques Keruer, 1576.” 

4 “ Myvyrian Archeology of Wales, préface, page 10.” 
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of the national idiom. But the clergy hindered éven its 
re-entry. We must, they said, regard with suspicion a translation 
which, because of the imperfection of the language, cannot 
be easily made without error and corruption, and we must set 
the security of the faith above that of the Breton language.¢ 
In reality, both could only have been gainers by this translation 
of the Scriptures into the vulgar language ; the more so since it 
was without any alteration, according to the formal testimony of 
P. Grégoire, who had it in his hands.* Thus in losing it, both 
were losers, as we shall soon see.” (p. 37.) 

We give the whole of the statement of M. de la Villemarqué, 
with his own notes of reference to authorities ; but more exact 
information is needed before we can fully admit the accuracy 
of the statement. We should be glad to know what it was that 
Grégoire of Rostrenan had in his hands in 1732, when his 
Dictionary appeared. 

It is certain that the Welsh versions of the Scriptures were 
derived from the Hebrew and Greek, and not from the Breton. 
It is equally certain that during the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were few enough in Wales to care for the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and that, at that time, no Welsh version even 
appeared. 

No one seems to have seen or known of a Breton Bible, 
published in London, in that century, or indeed at any other 
time. 

The references of M. de la Villemarqué are such, in general, 
that we cannot verify them, so as to see whether they are 
rightly applied ; but that to the Myvyrian Archeology is within 
our reach. We give the passage so that it may be seen to what 
it really refers. The Welsh bard and antiquary Iolo Morganwg, 
says :— 

“On the Reformation, the Welsh expressed a wish to have a 
Bible in their own language ; and in 1563, an Act of Parliament 
enacted that before the first of March, 1566, (little more than 
two years,) the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 





4“ Giles de Kerampuil, ibidem.” 
 “ Dictionnaire Breton-celtique, préface, page 9.” 
f 5 Elizabeth, c. 28. 
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should be translated, printed, and ready for use in the churches 
of Wales. But towards effecting this, not a single farthing was 
allowed by Parliament, or any otherwise by Government. The 
Bible was translated—and well translated,—was printed, and 
brought into use, but not at the expense of Government, which 
had given profuse encouragements to the English translators of 
it. They were a few pious and patriotic individuals who did the 
Welsh this great service: their names are known, and will, with 
high veneration, be known, as long as the Welsh language lives ; 
which will be, we presume, as long as the island of Britain 
exists. Why Welsh Bibles were taken out of churches and burnt, 
as we have it recorded, and English ones ordered to be used in 
the room of them, cannot now be well known; we trust that 
however hostile the politics of this country’ were once towards 
our language, they have so far ceased to be so as to become 
absolutely indifferent about the matter.” 

Here then we have definite chronological ground on which 
to rest. The Act of Parliament requiring a Welsh version 
to be made was passed in 1563. In 1567 William Salesbury’s 
version of the New Testament appeared; but it was not until 
1588 that a translation of the whole Bible was printed, the 
work of Dr. William Morgan, subsequently in 1595 Bishop of 
Llandaff, and in 1601, of St. Asaph. Henry VIII. has enough to 
answer for, without his being charged with burning Welsh 
Bibles, which did not even exist in his time: even in the reign of 
Edward V1. only a few passages had appeared in that tongue. 
The actual burning, respecting which M. de la Villemarqué 
refers to the Myvyrian Archeology, seems to have been part of 
the actings of those who, after the accession of the Stuarts, 
shewed their adherence to the new dynasty by everything which 
would cast discredit on the house of Tudor, and on the country 
from which they sprang. No attempt was made to supply the 
want in Wales until the successor of Dr. Morgan in the see of 
St. Asaph, Dr. Richard Parry, published his revision in 1620, 
which is the version still read in the Principality. 

It-appears to be hopeless to search for a Breton Bible printed 
in London in the reign of Henry VIII. If the Duchess Anne 





6 4.60, England, where Tolo Morganwg was then writing. 
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did cause such a version to be made, it must have been preserved 
in manuscript only, and in this form Grégoire of Rostrenan 
must have seen it, if he saw it at all; unless the portions of 
Scripture found in Breton books of Roman Catholic devotion 
had been mistaken for a translation of the whole Bible. 

Fifty-two years before the issue of a printed Breton Bible, the 
first suggestion was made to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
that such an undertaking would be for them a worthy object. 
A few months after the renewal of intercourse of this country 
with France in 1814, M. de St. Martin, Secretary to the French 
Society of Antiquaries, made a proposition to the Bible Society 
to print such a work; he states that the whole of the sacred 
writings had as yet never been printed in the Breton language ; 
that the portions or extracts printed in that tongue had 
become so scarce that it was hardly possible for the Bretons, 
“who do not know the French language, to receive instruction 
in the truths of the Christian religion.” He adds, “There are 
several complete versions of the Breton Bible extant in manu- 
script ;” and then he mentions M. Le Gonidec as a competent 
scholar to undertake the editorship. The next sentence is 
worthy of transcription, as shewing what was the religious 
condition of France at thattime. ‘It is worthy of a society like 
yours to undertake a work so useful to religion, and which 
certainly would not find a single protector in France, where, for 
a long time, anything in which religion is concerned has been 
entirely neglected.” 

The Committee of the Bible Society, in consequence of this 
application, determined that further information should be 
requested. The matter then appears to have dropped. The 
events of 1815 did not promote co-operation between France 
and England. The second restoration of the Bourbons was not 
favourable to the circulation of Holy Scripture; and if accurate 
inquiry had been made, it would in all probability have been 
found that the “several complete versions of the Breton Bible 
extant in manuscript” were but a mirage before the eyes of the 
French antiquaries; and that the same result as to fact would 
have been arrived at as was, ten years later, by the Rev. Dr. 
David Jones. “After a diligent search of all the libraries, he was 
H 2 
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satisfied that no such translation had ever been made beyond 
the portions found in the Romish books of devotion.” * 

For awhile the subject dropped, but it was yet to be taken 
up in good earnest by one who truly felt its importance, and 
who never lost sight of it and of other labours for the spiritual 
well being of Brittany and the Bretons. 

Carnhuanawe, (to speak of the Rev. Thomas Price, of 
Crickhowel, and late vicar of Cwm Di, in the county of Brecon, 
by his literary name‘), who during the long war had met with 
several Breton prisoners, and had become interested in them and 
in their language, made in 1819 a renewed proposal to the Bible 
Society, without at all knowing that the subject had been brought 
before them previously. In his letter Carnhuanawe says that 
he had been struck with a passage in the Hore Britannice of 
the Rev. John Hughes of Brecon, just published, in which he 
said, ‘The Bretons of France have not so much as the New 
Testament in their ancient tongue. There appears to be no one 
likely to undertake such a work, unless some Welshman engage 
in it, and thus make some return, after the lapse of numerous 
ages, for the labours of Garmon [Germanus] and his associates, 





4 Rev. Thomas Phillips, agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
Sir Thomas Phillips’s Wales, page 571. 

‘No apology is needed for this. The frequency in Wales of the same name 
causes such literary appellations to be almost needful. The practice began 
before surnames were common, and it was perpetuated amongst the bards—thus, 
Edward Williams was known as Iolo Morganwg (Edward of Glamorgan), by 
which name we have already quoted from him. Such designations are now 
assumed by almost every literary pretender in Wales, so that their distinctive 
value is obscured. 

There have been many Thomas Prices, but only one Carnhuanawe, a name 
which, twenty years ago, stirred a glow of enthusiasm from Holyhead to the 
Usk. “ By it (the name of Carnhuanawc) he soon became known as an object 
of respect and love, and national pride, throughout the length and breadth of 
the Principality; in London, in Liverpool, and in every part of the United 
Kingdom where Welsh congregations existed, and in the Welsh Colonies beyond 
the Atlantic; while the Celtic population of Brittany recognized nnder that 
designation a friend, a brother, and a benefactor.”"—The Literary Remains of 
the Rev. Thomas Price, Carnhuanawe, Vicar of Cwm Df, Breconshire, and Rural 
Dean: with a Memorr of his Life, by Jane Williams, Ysgafell. Llandovery, 1855. 
vol. ii., page 83. To chapter xi. of the same vol., p. 147-179, ‘“‘ The Transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Breton Language,” we make many allusions 
which it is not needful to specify one by one. 
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in our island, in the fourth and fifth centuries.” To carry out 
such a work Carnhuanawe offered his services, and although 
they were not accepted, still to this object he continued to conse- 
crate his energies. 

In the early part of 1824 Carnhuanawe carried on a cor- 
respondence with several in Wales on the subject of raising 
funds so as to aid the translating and publishing of the Scrip- 
tures in Breton. On St. David’s day, in that year, he preached 
the anniversary sermon before the Brecon Welsh Literary 
Society (Cymreigyddion), and the occasion was used not only 
for setting forth the wants of Brittany, but also for raising the 
first subscription in aid of a Breton Bible. Some discouraged 
the scheme “as a hopeless speculation; while the enkindled 
zeal of others even rivalled his own.” A clerical friend wrote 
to him on the day of that collection, knowing how it would be 
employed, and after speaking of the desirableness of bringing 
‘the subject well before the Bible Societies in Wales, and the 
Cymreigyddion in London, as well as in the Principality, he 
says, “ Perseverance and prayer will overcome mountains of 
difficulties; may they do so in this case.” 

Throughout all Wales the exertions of Carnhuanawe aroused 
“ feelings of lively sympathy for the wants of their brethren in 
Brittany.” But indeed few men have equalled Carnhuanawe in 
exciting enthusiasm on subjects as to which he was himself 
enthusiastic. 

The minutes of the sub-committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, July 12, 1824, shewed that the appeals had not 
been in vain. Attention was at length directed to the letter of 
Carnhuanawe, of 1819, which was then read. Meanwhile the 
Rev. Dr. David Jones (classical tutor of Cheshunt College, and 
Secretary of the Swansea Auxiliary Bible Society) having gone 
abroad for the benefit of his health, visited Brittany; and when 
no Breton version could be found in any library, he was 
authorized to arrange with Le Gonrpec, that he should under- 
take the making of such a translation of the New Testament. 
We have already mentioned that, in 1814, the secretary of the 
French Society of Antiquaries had proposed Le Gonidec as one 
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suited to edit a Breton Bible, on the supposition then enter- 
tained that such a translation existed in MS, 

We must now turn our attention to Le Gonidec, and to his 
history up to the time of his undertaking the Breton New 
Testament. 

Jean-Frangois-Marie-Maurice-Agathe Le Gonidec was born 
at Conquet, the most westerly town of Brittany, Sept. 4, 1775. 
His father was one of a family of more distinction, on the 
ground of antiquity and connections, than on that of wealth’ or 
of social position at the time of his birth. His mother, Anne- 
Frangoise (née Pohon) belonged to a family of his birth-place. 
Le Gonidec was intended for an ecclesiastical career, and thus 
probably he received more educational training than many of the 
impoverished noblesse of Brittany. The disturbances of the revo- 
lutionary period broke up the studies of the College at Tréguier ; 
and subsequently, Le Gonidec was arrested, and after an impri- 
sonment at Carhaix, in 1793, he was sentenced at Brest to the 
guillotine. From this destruction he was remarkably saved ; 
for, at the moment when he was at the foot of the scaffold, an 
émeute (got up, it was said, by his friends) delivered him from 
the soldiers ; he took refuge in the house of a violent republican, 
whose wife concealed him, until in the night he effected his 
escape from Brest. Thence, after varied adventures, he crossed 
from a port of Léon (the north-western corner of Brittany) to 
Penzance in Cornwall. A lady had been expecting a French 
emigré of the same name (a relation of his), and in consequence, to 
his surprise, her servant took him to her house; though this 
introduction commenced through a mistake, this stranger youth 
continued her guest for nearly a year. In this manner there 
was a kind of renewal of the old intercourse between Cornwall 
and Brittany, regions inhabited by kindred branches of the 





5 In this respect Brittany has been like Cornwall, as old Carew says :— 
“The most Cornish gentlemen can better vaunt of their pedigree than their 
livelyhood ; for that they derive from great antiquitie (and I make question 
whether any shire in England, of but equal quantitie, can muster a like number 
of faire coate-armours), whereas this declineth to the meane.”—Survey of Corn- 
wall, ist ed. 1602, fol. 64. 
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Celto-Cymric stock. For some years Le Gonidec was closely 
connected with the Royalist movements in the west of France, 
especially with the unhappy Quiberon expedition in 1795; in 
the catastrophe of which he was not involved, having landed at 
Sarzéne, near Vannes, whence he was able to escape into Lower 
Brittany. He afterwards served in the “Catholic and Royal 
army,” under the Marquis de la Boissiére, in which he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

After the establishment of the government of Napoleon as 
Premier-Consul, Le Gonidec, with others, made his submission 
at Brest in 1800. For a few years more he found, in the 
unquiet state of his native province, that it was needful to 
remain in concealment. 

These ten years of his life had not been in vain; his escape 
to Cornwall had introduced him to another branch of the 
Cymric stock and its antiquities; and his sojourn in Britain 
was at the time when Welsh scholars were enthusiastically ~ 
beginning to bring to light their own ancient literary monu- 
ments. His fugitive life in Brittany had kept him in close 
connection with those who used his native language; and not 
only was the desire awakened to do for it what Welsh scholars 
were doing for theirs, but his reflective mind was kept occupied 
with its grammatical formation, and with laying the foundation 
for his subsequent labours. 

Io 1804 he obtained a civil employment with a salary of 
1200 franes (€48) a year; and in 1805, on the formation of the 
Celtic Academy, a step in which the celebrated Breton, La Tour 
d’Auvergne, took a leading part, Le Gonidec was one of its 
vice-presidents. In 1807 his Breton grammar appeared; and, 
subsequently, during many years, such leisure as he could 
obtain was devoted to his two dictionaries, the one Breton and 
French, which first appeared at Angouléme in 1821; the other, 
French and Breton, which was published posthumously in 1847, 
under the care of M. le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué, 
who also re-edited in 1850, with various additions, the former 
Dictionary, together with the Breton Grammar. 

This then was the Breton scholar with whom the Bible 
Society, through Dr. David Jones, entered into arrangements 
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for the carrying out of the proposal of Carnhuanawe, for the 
preparation of a Breton version of the New Testament.‘ 

For the next three years the translation and then the printing 
of the Breton New Testament was carried on. Before pub- 
lication, the sheets were sent for examination to Dr. Jones, and, 
from the time of his death, to Carnhuanawe. The translation 
was made from the Latin Vulgate; since the original languages 
were not accessible to Le Gonidec. 

Of course Le Gonidec, who had done so much to purify the 
Breton tongue, endeavoured to make his translation, as far as 
possible, in conformity with his own standard of the best form 
of the language. The four cantons of Lower Brittany have 
been mentioned as those of Tréguier, Léon, Cornouailles, and 
Vannes. Each of these possesses a dialect more or less marked 
by differences ; the three former of these, however, are closely 
allied, when compared with the dialect of Vannes. If we turn 
historically to the peopling of large portions of Armorica through 
the emigration from this island from the fifth to the seventh 
century, we find that these settlers pretty thoroughly occupied all 
Lower Brittany, except the Bishopric of Vannes. All the other 
bishoprics of Lower Brittany we find connected with the British 
emigration ; in some parts they brought with them the names 
of the regions from whence they had come; for instance, from 
Dyvnaint, or Dumnonia, came the name of Domnonée (the 





* Repeatedly has the inquiry been made, why will not the Welsh trans- 
lation of the Scriptures also suffice for the Bretons? For the same reason that 
George Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield, could not teach the Dutchmen 
Greek, unless he himself had first learned Dutch. Closely allied as are the 
Dutch and English languages, they are not identical; and a knowledge of one 
will not suffice for holding intercourse with those who use the other. Thus 
though Breton and Welsh are cognate branches of the Cymric family of the 
Celtic, they are not identical; and (whatever may have been said to the con- 
trary) conversation between a Welshman and a Breton, each using his own 
tongue, is impossible. The Breton and the old Cornish were probably mutually 
intelligible, as much so as the Breton of Léon and that of Gwened (Morbihan) 
are now. 

Between the years 1859 and 1864, almost all the remains of the ancient 
Cornish literature were edited by Mr. Edwin Norris and Mr. Whitley Stokes ; 
and in 1865 the Rev. Robert Williams, of Rhyd-y-Croesau, completed his Dic- 
tionary of the ancient language of Cornwall. 
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Breton Devon) answering mostly to the department of the Cétes 
du Nord. Hence it has been inferred, not unreasonably, that 
in Vannes there is a relic of the ancient Gaulish tongue, while 
the language of the rest of Lower Brittany is that which the 
immigrants brought from our island. Its connection with the 
extinct Cornish is very close, far more so than was the Cornish 
with the Welsh. 

Le Gonidec considered that the dialect of Léon, his own 
native district, was the purest form of Breton; and he therefore 
had made it the standard in his grammar and dictionaries ; and 
he thus used it, by no means rejecting its archaisms, in his 
New Testament. 

In the course of the year 1827, the printing was completed 
at Angouléme, where Le Gonidec held at that time a govern- 
ment appointment. The edition consisted of 1,000 copies, 
which, in the spring of 1828, were deposited in the Bible 
Society’s warehouse at Paris. Soon after this they must have 
been in circulation; and we find it stated that Wales absorbed 
almost the whole of that edition; no doubt this was caused by 
the interest which had been felt in the Principality in con- 
uection with the work, and as a matter of literary study; but 
they could but little have supposed that they were almost 
exhausting the fountain of truth, which they had been so 
earnest to open for those of a kindred race. 

Many were the reasons assigned for the want of the circu- 
lation of this version in Brittany ; one which has been often 
repeated is, that Le Gonidec introduced so new a system of 
orthography, that his work was unintelligible. It is true that 
he had done much to render the Breton orthography uniform 
and systematic ; and in this he trod in the steps of Le Pelletier, 
who, in 1752, had made the attempt in his Dictionary. Le 
Gonidec went further, and in many respects more successfully, 
so as to reject the French orthography without uniformity and 
without system, which had been imposed upon it by modern 
writers. He restored to their proper places the k and w, which 
belong to the language ; and thus he reverted to the older and 
simpler spelling of words. In fact, if he had taken for his 
model the ancient Cornish vocabulary of the ninth century, (of 
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which there is a transcript in the Cotton Library in the British 
Museum), he could scarcely have done more to adopt the same 
system. Those who compare the Breton orthography of Le 
Gonidec, with the attempts of Dr. William Owen Pughe to 
alter the Welsh alphabet, and cacophonously to change the 
spelling and pronunciation of words, shew that they, do not 
accurately know the facts of the case which they are discussing. 
In some respects Le Gonidec may have systematized too much ; 
but there are few things in Breton which we have seen (except 
some books of Roman Catholic devotion) in which the influence 
of the orthography of Le Gonidec was not visible throughout. 
A strong Romish party in Brittany have attempted to stigmatize 
Le Gonidec as a heretic, and it is probable that any one who 
translated the Scriptures would be so in their eyes: and they 
have even gone so far as to particularize the differences of his 
orthography from that of certain devotional books, as if the 
letters k and w indicated heresy. In order to refute such 
charges, the editors of Le Gonidec’s Bible have printed a letter 
of his, dated December 22, 1827, addressed to the members of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. This letter has an interest 
quite irrespective of the object for which the editors have 
brought it forward ; for it shews that on the completion of the 
Breton New Testament in 1827, the Society objected to reprint 
it unless the Romish renderings, which teach the doctrine of 
penance, and other things of the kind, were accurately corrected. 
It was from the Latin Vulgate that Le Gonidec translated ; and 
it might have been known that the inaccuracies of the modern 
copies of that version, sanctioned by Pope Clement VIII., are 
such as to need correction. Le Gonidec defends his translation 
on theological grounds, and as wishing, as far as possible, to 
obtain the approval of the Bishops of Brittany; he points out, 
however, that, if needful, his version might be easily reformed 
in such particulars; if another meaning than penance, however, 
were assigned to the Latin penitentia, he stipulated that it 
should be avowedly not his act. Thus, forty years ago, the 
Bible Society objected to the Romish renderings. It may be 
right here to mention that to do penance (with the definition 
given to penance by the Council of Trent, as something different 
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from penitence, or repentance), is not the meaning of the Latin 
agere penitentiam; a sufficient proof of this is given in the 
Vulgate of Jeremiah xviii. 8: “Si pxnitentiam egerit gens illa 
a malo suo quod locutus sum adversus eam, ago et ego pzeniten- 
tiam super malo quod cogitavi ut facerem ei;” where, of course, 
it is impossible to conceive the Lord as doing penance, and thus 
the Roman Catholic versions correctly render the latter clause 
as speaking of repentance and not penance. In some languages 
the word used to render perdvova and its cognates is the same 
as that adopted for the so called “ sacrament of penance ;” and 
translators have been incorrectly supposed to sanction the 
Romish renderings, who really only used the term employed 
before the Council of Trent had put forth its definitions. It is 
most important now not to use words which would lead to 
incorrect notions. 

Le Gonidec mentions, in, this letter, that he had laid his 
manuscript before the Bishop of Quimper; “That prelate 
acknowledged that my work has the merit of exactitude for 
doctrine, and the narrative of facts; and he only refused me his 
approbation, because there are, according to him, more incon- 
veniences than advantages in putting the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the hands of the people.” 

Le Gonidec, after discussing the kind of corrections which 
he would like to introduce in a second edition, mentions a list 
of those which he considered to be of primary importance. He 
then says, that when his work should be submitted to the 
criticism of his Breton compatriots, “not one in a thousand 
would be able to clear it from so many inaccuracies as our 
learned Welsh ecclesiastic has done. This is an act of justice 
which I am able to render to the respectable Mr. Price.”” Hence 
it appears that these corrections are really those of Carnhua- 
nawe; and this is confirmed by the manner in which the editors 
of the Bible speak of them as going no further than to the Acts 
of the Apostles; thus they are probably selected from a copy of 
a book, in manuscript, found amongst the papers of Carnhua- 
nawe, which is thus described by his biographer: “ A small 
quarto volume, inscribed ‘February 26, 1827, contains Mr. 
Price’s criticisms, written during the progress of his examination 
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and collation of the Breton translation, made by M. Le Gonidec, 
of the New Testament. They begin with the first chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and go regularly on to 
the end of the Acts of the Apostles.” The corrections, as 
approved by Le Gonidec, have not been lost, but they are 
introduced into the new edition marked (G), as the work of 
Le Gonidec. We think that if M. Troude, the editor, who 
took the responsibility of this part of the work, had read Le 
Gonidec’s letter with more attention, he would have seen that 
he ascribes them “aux profondes connaisances du respectable 
M. Price.” 

After Le Gonidec had thus completed his Breton New 
Testament, he carried on his version of the Old. This occupied 
him during the eight following years. But in this he met with 
considerable difficulties from having so often to do with terms 
and objects so entirely different from those which are in common 
use. He found that it was needful for him to have the use of 
the Latin and Welsh Dictionary by Dr. Davies, of Mallwyd (of 
the former half of the seventeenth century), of which he sought 
a copy in vain in Paris, The book is not common even in 
Wales; but Carnhuanawe obtained the loan of one from a 
gentleman named Bevan; and in the summer of 1829 he visited 
Brittany, making his own observations on the people, the 
country, and the language ; and then continued his journey as 
far as Angouléme, where Le Gonidec still resided. In this visit 
Carnhuanawe reunited some of the long severed links of the 
continental and the isular Cymry. From this time there was a 
frequent correspondence between Le Gonidec and his Welsh 
friend, who revised portions of the manuscript as they were 
transmitted by the translator. 

Before the completion of this undertaking, Le Gonidec had 
been placed under superannuation in the civil department in 
which he was employed. But instead of receiving the retiring 
pension, after thirty years of service, of 1450 francs (£58), he 
was only allowed 800 francs (£32), probably through the same 
reductions in the civil service which had before led to the 
diminution of his salary. From the Bible Society, as it appears 
by their letter of July 27, 1835, he “received, by agreement, 
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for the whole translation 7,200’ francs (£300),” and “on its 
completion, the committee voted him further, as a’ gratuity, 
£25.” Truly thankful was Le Gonidec for this acknowledg- 
ment of his work of ¢en years: he said, “ La Société Biblique a 
rempli tous ses engagemens vis-a-vis de moi de la maniére la 
plus gracieuse,” and he only further asked to be employed for 
some small remuneration in getting the Old Testament printed. 
For he found himself, at the age of sixty, without employment, 
and possessed only of the small retiring allowance which had 
been accorded to him. He solicited from the French minister a 
place in one of the libraries of Paris; he says, ‘ Le ministre 
reconnait mes droits, me promet beaucoup et ne m’accorde rien.” 

But not only was it not to be that Le Gonidec should be 
himself employed in the publication of the translation of the 
Breton Old Testament ; but the manuscript, of which one copy 
was in the possession of the Bible Society, and another in his 
own (and subsequently in that of his family), was to remain for 
thirty-one years in obscurity, and not see the light until the 
translator’s course had been ended for twenty-eight years. Le 
Gonidec found employment for his later days in Paris, in the 
‘‘ Administration des Assurances Générales,” which seems to 
have been a kind of Breton colony. To this uncongenial occu- 
pation he devoted eight hours daily. After an illness of five 
months he died, October 12, 1838. His remains were at first 
deposited in the cemetery of Montmartre, but the feeling was 
strong in Brittany, 

“Let not, let not in foreign earth 
His patriot dust consume,” 

and thus a resting place and a monument were prepared at 
Lochrist, near Conquet, his birthplace, in the cemetery over- 
looking the Atlantic; there, on the seventh anniversary of his 
death, was Le Gonidec laid, in the presence of representatives 
of Wales and Brittany. Sir Anthony Perrier, the British consul 
at Brest, was on this occasion requested to act as the delegate 
of the Welsh in the address which he delivered, “ in testimony 
of their esteem and friendship for their brother of Armorica.” 
The monument thus erected and the whole expense was met by 
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subscriptions raised in Wales and Brittany; in the former of 
which lands he was honoured for his literary and Biblical 
labours in the Breton tongue. In the following year this 
monument was thrown down by lightning; and, subsequently, 
it was restored by the Welsh, as is recorded by the French 
inscription on the back of the pedestal. 

In accordance with the wish of the French committee, the 
inscription on the principal front of the pedestal is now in 
the Welsh language, that in Breton occupying one of the sides. 
The Welsh inscription was written by the Rev. John Jenkins, 
of Morlaix (of whose Breton labours we shall have to speak 
presently) ; he has used for the name the genuine Breton 
form Ar Gonipec ;" and, in general, the words are so selected 
as to be easily comprehended by an intelligent Breton reader. 
This inscription in the Cymric tongue, on the monument of 
Kersanton stone, looking right over the Atlantic on the west- 
most side of Brittany, is an interesting record of the sympathy 
in Wales in the work of the Breton version of the Scriptures, and 
the incitement to that work proceeding from the principality. 

In the year 1834 the Welsh Baptists determined on com- 
mencing a mission to their Cymric brethren in Armorica; the 
Rev. John Jenkins, a native of Glamorgan, was the person 
appointed to this work ; and Carnhuanawe had the satisfaction 
of seeing him before his departure, and of giving him such 
information as he could in connection with the acquirement of 
the Breton tongue, and as to his operations as a missionary. 
Mr. Jenkins settled at Morlaix, where he has a chapel in which 
the Gospel is preached regularly in French and Breton; and 
where an efficient Sunday school is carried on in everything 
except the language like those in Wales, where these institutions 
are so successful in giving to the young an acquaintance with 
the Word of God. 

The settlement of Mr. Jenkins in Brittany was of no small 
importance in the history of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. From there being no demand for the Scriptures, and 
from the effectual opposition of Roman Catholic priests, that 





™ Several Breton surnames are Frenchified by changing at the beginning 
the Breton article into the French. 
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portion of the edition of 1827 which had not found its way to 
Wales, still remained in the Bible Society’s warehouse ; when 
the Welsh Mission commenced, an attempt was naturally made 
to employ it, but it was found to be in several respects unsuited 
for general use in Brittany. The language was too pure for the 
Breton reader, and something was needed more in the rustic 
style of their devotional books. Mr. Jenkins at length with the 
assistance of ‘ M. Ricou, a competent native Breton,” revised 
and remodelled the translation, so as to fit it for general 
use. It was at the earnest entreaty of the Welsh Missionaries 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society engaged in this, the 
expense of which was of course considerable. It appeared in 
1847, twenty years after Le Gonidec’s own version had issued 
from the press. Le Gonidec had by no means thought that his 
work would be final; he was aware that he had laboured under 
many disadvantages; he said in 1827 :—“ Si l’on réflechit que 
je me suis trouvé absolument seul, a plus de cent lieues de la 
Bretagne, que j’ai quittée moi-méme depuis vingt-quatre ans, on 
aura quelque indulgence pour moi.” .. . “ Quelque jour peut 
etre, Dieu inspirera quelque Breton plus en position que moi de 
bien faire, et l’on verra une meilleure traduction du Nouveau 
Testament. Mais je ne serais plus pour m’en réjouir.” 

But although Le Gonidec did not live to see the work accom- 
plished, the labours of Mr. Jenkins which led to its being done, 
commenced in Brittany four years before his death. 

In Mr. Jenkins’s revision of the New Testament, the impor- 
tant step was taken of getting rid of those inaccurate renderings 
which give a seeming sanction to the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome. Many may well feel a difficulty in using 
as Scripture that which teaches repeatedly the doctrine of 
penance, and contains such statements as that Jacob adored the 
top of the rod.’ These are not things indifferent, and it is 
those who have most to do with Roman Catholics who feel them 





n Memoir, page 372. 

¢ The change in the Vulgate in Genesis iii. 15, where the feminine ipsa 
conteret stands. instead of the masculine, has been a main pillar of Mariolatry. 
The authorities at Rome now, so far from defending this reading, only seek to 
shew that it did not originate in an intentional corruption (see Vercellone’s 
Variee Lectiones, in loc.). But the point has been gained by the false reading ; 
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the most. In vain is the attempt made to conciliate Romanists 
by the compromise of truth. 

In 1842, the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists? commenced a 
mission in the southern part of Brittany, whither they sent the 
Rev. James Williams, a native of Caermarthenshire, who from 
that time has laboured at Quimper. He and the Rev. John 
Jenkins are the only missionaries to the Bretons. Thus the 
revised New Testament has been circulated—a work the begin- 
ning of which Carnhuanawe lived to see. After its publication 
in 1847, he commenced a comparision of the original version by 
Le Gonidec with its revision by Mr. Jenkins, and on this he 
was occupied at the time of his death in the following year. 

On the 11th and 12th of October, 1848, was held the 
Eisteddfod, at Abergavenny, in which he took a part. It was on 
this occasion that the Welsh inscription drawn up by the Rev. 
John Jenkins was selected as the most appropriate for the 
monument of Le Gonidec. 

On the following 7th of November, Carnhuanawe had made 
an appointment with a mason to visit a quarry to select stones 
for a tomb (which he mentioned privately was meaut for his own), 
but on that day he was prevented by visitors, who found him 
very unwell; in the afternoon he had a seizure which proved 
fatal the same evening. He died in his 61st year, having laboured 
with energy and enthusiasm for the spiritual, moral, and intellec- 
tual benefit of his Welsh countrymen, and their Breton brethren. 
“Wherever Carnhuanawe was personally known, the unity of 





and the doctrine that the Virgin Mary is the bruiser of the serpent’s head having 
been once established, it is perpetuated by every Romish version which diffuses 
the false rendering. 

? This body is now not unfrequently designated Welsh Presbyterians; this 
sufficiently explains its present ecclesiastical position and general organization, 
but it almost contradicts its history; for this, the most numerous and important 
body in Wales, arose without having any feeling in opposition to episcopacy. 
Originally they were known as Welsh Methodists, but as they held the doctrines 
of grace as maintained by the Reformers, they assumed the distinctive appella- 
tion of “ Calvinistic,” as shewing that they were not Arminian. For more than 
seventy. years, they allowed no one to baptize or administer the Lord’s Supper, 
without his having received episcopal ordination; but from the small number of 
clergymen continuing among them, this was broken through in 1811; and thus 
_ the successors of Daniel Rowlands, Howel Harris, and William Williams of 
Pant-y-celyn, became unwillingly seceders. 
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Christian faith, and hope, and love, had levelled the dividing 
boundaries of sectarianism.” 

It had been a matter of deep regret to Carnhuanawe that 
he did not prevail on the Bible Society to publish the Breton 
Old Testament—in furtherance of which he had done so much— 
as well asthe New. But in this he, as well as Le Gonidec, had 
laboured for posterity. He did live to see missionary labour 
established in Brittany, the New Testament effectually revised 
by Mr. Jenkins, many copies circulated through colportage, and 
tracts not a few, which truly set forth the Gospel of Christ, 
printed and circulated in the Breton tongue. Since then the New 
Testament has been printed more than once; in 1866 in a small 
form, and in the same year appeared the Gospel of St. Luke 
and the Acts, separately, very convenient for circulation. At 
present, Bretons each summer visit the south-western ports 
of England, and those of South Wales, and on their behalf it is 
hoped that some efforts will locally be made. 

Many in Brittany had long wished to possess the whole Bible 
of Le Gonidec; and in 1866, M. Prud’homme, publisher at St. 
Brieuc, brought it out under the editorship of Colonel Troude 
and M. Milin; the care of the former was directed to that 
which was literary, that of the latter to that which is theological. 
The alterations or corrections made by each are marked with 
their respective initials, which do not very frequently appear. 

The merits and defects of the Old Testament, seem to be 
much the same as those of the New. The language is equally 
elevated above that which is the ordinary colloquial speech of 
the Bretons; it may be, when education is more diffused in 
Lower Brittany, the phraseology of Le Gonidec will be felt to 
be more adapted to the people than it is now; to any who have 
learned Breton, we believe that the idiom of Le Gonidec is found 
to have a neatness and clearness rarely found in those things 
which are intended for the use of those who only know the 
colloquial language. We may be allowed to hazard an opinion, 
that the revision of Le Gonidec’s version of the New Testament 
goes too far, in the substitution of Bretonized French words for 
those that are genuine Breton, which a small measure of educa- 
tion would make perfectly intelligible. 
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As this translation was made from the Latin Vulgate, it is 
so far an imperfect representative of the original, and of course 
the defects of the modern copies of that version are reproduced. 
It contains, as may be supposed, that portion of the Apocrypha 
which was declared Canonical by the Council of Trent. 

So far as we can judge, the editors have performed their work 
well. Itisa satisfaction to the Bretons that the Bible of their 
Le Gonidec is published, and that too in the life of one surviving 
son, M. Robert Le Gonidec, who is exceedingly desirous that 
his father’s work may be properly circulated: we fear that the 
size and price (28 francs) will be a considerable hindrance to 
this. The French introduction to the first volume contains a good 
deal of curious information, including some biographical notice 
of Le Gonidec. 

The Rev. James Williams, the Calvinistic Methodist 
missionary at Quimper, has given in his little work, La Basse- 
Bretagne et le Pays de Galles,{ a very graphic account of the 
difficulties thrown in the way of the circulation of the Scriptures 
in Brittany. It remains to be seen if this will at all be broken 
down by the appearance of the complete work of Le Gonidec. 

In the history of the Breton version of the Scriptures, three 
points have specially to be noticed—the impulse which at length 
prevailed in causing it to be undertaken, the work of translation, 
and the labour which adapted the New Testament to the actual 
wants of the Bretons. To these belong ¢hree names, 
Carnuvuanawc, Le Gonipec, Joun Jenkins. There yet 
remains the work of making the Old Testament as suited to the 
people as the New. Shall this be the labour of a fourth, or 
shall the ¢hird of those named—the one survivor—after his 
thirty-three years of Christian service in Brittany, be the 
completer of the work ?—thus adding to his many claims on the 
grateful respect of the Breton people. 











¢ La Basse-Bretagne et le Pays de Galles. Quelques Paroles simples ‘et 
véridiques addressées a M. Le Comte Hersart de la Villemarqué ( de l'Institut), 
par J. Williams, pasteur Gallois 4 Quimper. Paris: Ch. Meyrueis, 1860. 
Those who can read Breton will find the same subject touched on very simply and 
clearly in Hun Dialog etre Per, Marc’hadour Levriou, hag eur beleg, also by the 
Rev. James Williams. 
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ON RITUALISM. 
By Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 


Very few people will now deny that a great change, amounting 
almost to a revolution, has, during the last quarter of a century, 
been passing over the Established Church. I do not mean that 
the first symptoms, much less the causes of this revolution, are 
of no older date; but at any rate for five and twenty years, the 
attention first of the thinking few, and at last of the unthinking 
many, has been directed to this fact—that there is a large and 
increasing party in the Established Church, wishing and trying, 
and at last to a very dangerous extent succeeding in the attempt, 
to undo the Reformation. The most conspicuous symptom of 
the existence and success of this party is to be found in an 
unmistakeable alteration in the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. Very young men can remember the time 
when it was almost dangerous for any clergyman, outside a 
cathedral, to preach a sermon in a surplice. Now, there are 
very many churches, not only in large cities but even in quiet 
country parishes, in which an ordinary Protestant would find 
it impossible to determine from the services themselves, whether 
he had found his way into a Roman or an Anglican Church. 
The Holy Roman tongue is indeed still forbidden, and an 
English clergyman is still compelled to make use of the English 
language in those Common Prayers which are meant for English 
men and women. But a priest who is forbidden to make use of 
an unknown tongue in Divine Service, may so effectually render 
himself inarticulate, that it becomes absolutely of no importance 
whatever, what language he may be speaking. In what are 
called ‘“‘high” churches no stranger, no educated Englishman, 
who was not already perfectly familiar with the Book of Common 
Prayer, would be able so much as to guess what words the 
clergymen were using. 

Moreover these “high” churches are for the most part 
crowded with worshippers. Not only do idle young women, 
who may naturally enough be attracted by gay dresses, even 
though worn only by female men, waste their leisure in foolish 
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superstitions ; but grown-up men, heads of families, and heads of 
houses of business, clerks in offices, lawyers, volunteers, all 
kinds of people, gather together in great crowds to take their 
part in the new idolatry which some three hundred years ago 
was cast away as obsolete. The Anglo-Catholics are not afraid 
even to direct special attention to the fact, that their converts 
are drawn almost equally from both sexes. Following apparently 
in this matter, as in many others, the Rubric of the first of the 
Prayer Books of King Edward VI., they require communicants 
—and indeed the whole congregation is expected to assist at 
the Communion—“ to tarry, the men on the one side, and the 
women on the other side.” It must be confessed, and it is no 
mean praise, that these Anglo-Catholics have brought hundreds 
and thousands of young men and women to care for what they 
believe to be the worship of Almighty God, who but for them 
would probably have cared for nothing but dress and pipes. 
Altar cloths and vestments, incense and vases of flowers, are 
far enough from religion ; but they are at any rate less dangerous 
and less disgusting than slander or spittoons. 

The change, however, that has come over the English Church 
is of the very gravest importance—indeed it is quite impossible 
to overestimate its importance. It really amounts to some- 
thing like this,—an affirmative reply to the question soberly 
asked, not in mockery but with the expectation of a sensible 
answer: Is England to become like Spain? Is the State to 
become subordinate to the Church? Are priests to have more 
power over married women than their own husbands, and over 
children than their own parents? Is healthy British morality 
to be changed for the casuistry of the Confessional? Is that 
liberty “to know, to utter, and to argue freely,” which has for 
something like three centuries been the foundation of every- 
thing great in England, to be thrown away; and instead of it 
are we to take time and eternity, hell and heaven, devil and 
God, just as the priest thinks fit to give them to us? 

It surely must be worth while to enquire into the causes of 
this great revolution, this return to the beggarly elements, the 
Christianized paganism of the unreformed Church of England. 
It is obvious enough of course, that there is a certain class of 
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people—not very numerous, and on the other hand very frivolous 
—who prefer ceremonies for their own sake. They care nothing 
about symbolism, because they rest in the sign and never go 
beyond it. There are young curates, fresh from the mystic 
fingers of the ordaining bishop, who would find some unaccount- 
able enjoyment in dressing themselves up in all the ecclesiastical 
finery, and “celebrating” the Eucharist even in their own bed- 
rooms. The education of the clergy in this country can scarcely 
fail to make them either heretics or women—old women or 
young women, as the case may be. Vicars and rectors, when 
they are not actively or passively heretics, are old women; and 
many “Catholic” curates are young women. They think just 
as much as any other silly girls do, about a sweet thing in satins 
or lace; and male girls dress up for mass, just as female girls 
dress up for a ball. The chancel of a large church is often 
much more spacious, considering the performances that are 
necessary, than the stage of a small theatre; and priests and 
deacons, epistolers and gospelers, surpliced men and boys, 
banners and crosses, and flowers, and the half-transparent mist 
of fragrant incense, all these may be grouped together so 
artistically that they may almost rival the transformation scene 
at a pantomime. Very many, even in the Puritan sects, prefer a 
gown because “it looks nice,’ and in like manner a certain 
portion of our modern Ritualists—just big enough and heavy 
enough to increase the momentum of the whole moving mass— 
are Ritualists, because the vestments merely, and the decorations, 
and the incense, and the whole affair are uncommonly “ nice.’ 

Of course these frivolous empty-headed nobodies are of 
exceedingly small importance. They are the genuine causes of 
no true movement, and they never can be depended upon. 
They are the sort of people of whom it would scarcely be using 
too bold a metaphor to say, that they never can be saved ex- 
cepting by being damned. Their religion is relatively if not 
absolutely worse than their irreligion. They are just as insincere 
at church as they are in a drawing room; only in a church they 
are mocking God, and in a drawing room they are only mocking 
Mrs. Grundy. They never will know what they are, until they 
are stripped stark naked of every pious conventionalism, and 
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brought face to face with the roughest realities of common 
conscience. The vagaries of these people, may happen to 
strengthen for a while any cause whatever,—like the votes of 
Irish Americans—but they are the true citizens of no state. 

There is, however, another cause of that revolution in the 
English Church which is now attracting so much attention, 
which though unquestionably of far more importance than the 
love of finery, ecclesiastical or otherwise, is nevertheless rather 
negative than positive. I mean the fact that a large proportion, 
if not a majority of the clergy, have no special claim whatever 
upon the respect of the laity, excepting their official claim. In 
other words, they obtain the special respect they receive as 
clergymen, but not as men. They are not immoral, for it may 
quite safely be taken for granted that in this respect a clergy- 
man is above suspicion. Doubtless many clergymen still hunt, 
and so far, may be called “hunting parsons ;” but the extreme 
puritanism that can object to a hunt is nearly dead, and 
Christianity is perhaps none the worse for being muscular. 
Even among dissenters, what used to be called worldliness is 
now judged, as St. Paul would have us judge all such matters ; 
and so long as a man has a clear conscience and a good intention 
— let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

I am very far from meaning that the clergy are regarded 
with a positive disrespect. When they are not women—that is 
to say, when they are gentlemen, and have had a good university 
education, and can hold their own in any society in which they 
may happen to be placed,—they are no doubt respected, but 
they are respected as gentlemen and not as clergymen. So far 
as the duties of a clergyman consist in reading prayers, the great 
wonder is that so very few can be found capable of discharging 
them. It is quite as easy to read the Liturgy as to read The 
Times newspaper, and any decently educated charity boy can do 
that. But what I mean by saying that the majority of the 
clergy have no claim to respect except their official claim, is 
this; as gentlemen among gentlemen they would no doubt be 
thore than tolerated, but by virtue of their position as clergy- 
men they are expected to be the leaders and guides not of the 
most ignorant and worst educated of a parish, but of the least 
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ignorant and best educated. They are to be able ez officio, to 
answer any questions, to solve difficulties, to give advice, and 
generally speaking to tell other people what to believe and what 
to do, or at any rate what not to believe and what not to do. 
Is the average curate as a mere man—as the Rev. Verdant 
Green for instance—in the least degree able to do this? It is 
perfectly notorious that there are many not only undergraduates 
but ordained priests who know absolutely nothing about those 
great questions, which are rapidly becoming ¢he questions for 
all earnest educated Englishmen. 

There always has been, and until “ we all come into the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God,” there always 
will be a sort of rivalry between the prophet and the priest. The 
work of the prophet is upon men, and the work of the priest 
is upon God. Certain ceremonies have been regarded as neces- 
sary to salvation, and those ceremonies the priest only could 
perform. No doubt the ceremonies were supposed to have a 
meaning ; but the rites themselves were considered essential, 
whether they had a meaning or not. It has, in fact, very fre- 
quently been considered an advantage that the meaning should 
be concealed, regarded as a divine mystery, and protected from 
profanation by solemn secrecy. No doubt when religion has 
been more than mischievous superstition, whenever it has made 
any appeal to the intellect or conscience of men, the work of 
the priest has been greatly modified. He has been compelled 
more or less to explain and justify his own position as inter- 
posing between God and man. If he could not shew the 
intrinsic worth of those services, which it was his business 
to perform, he was, at any rate, forced to appeal to some di- 
vine authority, some distinct command from heaven, requiring 
them and appointing him. Even then a merely external reli- 
gion is so exceedingly mischievous, so sure to demoralize man- 
kind, and to be made the occasion of all sorts of tyranny, that 
no thinking man will ever believe in the existence of a divine 
authority for a set of meaningless or unexplained ceremonies. 
Hence, even among the Jews, whose ritual was regarded as the 
special gift of God, the priests were in almost every great crisis 
of the nation’s history on the wrong side. They were always 
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ready to sanctify by their mystic ceremonies almost every form 
of evil. Moreover, their whole life being devoted to the per- 
formance of rites which in themselves were mere mummery, 
they were always ready to multiply ceremonies, and to intro- 
duce into the national religion whatever foreign ritual might 
be so gorgeous and so complicated as to enhance their own 
importance. 

The one safeguard of the Jewish people, that which pre- 
served their very religion from becoming an abomination and a 
curse, was the wisdom and fidelity of the prophets. These men 
also had a divine call; and they spoke with authority and 
power, because they believed that they were uttering the very 
truth of God. Their great nobleness and inestimable value are 
almost concealed from us, because we have too often fixed our 
attention exclusively upon the smallest part of their teaching 
and work—their prediction of the events of a distant future. 
That God is able to bestow upon any man a miraculous fore- 
sight will scarcely be denied by any one who believes that God 
is a Person, a free living Being; but as a matter of interpre- 
tation and biblical criticism, it may safely be affirmed that 
the amount of prediction—the foretelling in detail of future 
events—is in the Old Testament extremely small. At any 
rate, the prophets lived and worked for their own present, not 
chiefly for ours: it was their insight, far more than their fore- 
sight, which made them what they were. They were the 
reformers both of their Church and State, rebuking at once the 
tyranny of the kings and the godlessness of the priests. Apart 
from the symbolism of the Jewish ritual, whenever its meaning 
was hidden or denied, the ritual itself was a mockery: it was 
not only what God did not require, but it stood in the way of 
what God did require. Both negatively and positively it was a 
curse. At the best the sacrifices of the old law were always 
bordering on fatal delusion, were always in danger of actually 
inverting the truth concerning God. Nothing was easier than 
to regard them as the cause, instead of the effect, of the divine 
charity ; as the substitutes, rather than the signs, of the true 
repentance and responsive love of God’s people. To the 
prophets, therefore, the ritual itself, notwithstanding its divine 
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origin, was an object of suspicion; it was like the brazen serpent, 
luring men to a most dangerous, because a most subtle, idolatry. 
We hesitate to set up in the temple of Jehovah an image that 
our own hands have made; but we quite easily persuade our- 
selves that we may laudably worship what God himself gave 
us to use. 

Hence the burning words of the prophets are directed 
against the ritual itself, and not only against the abuses of 
ritual. Abuses are very often incurable, such as never can be 
removed. They penetrate the very substance of an institution, 
till they actually take the place of the institution, displacing it 


as a heavier gas displaces a lighter; and their separate existence 


is no longer a present fact, but a curious revelation of obscure 
history. It is doubtful whether any part whatever of the original 
communion was to be found in the sacrifice of the Mass at the 
time of the Reformation; and often the Jewish prophets per- 
ceived that the ancient sacrifices were actually denying what 
they had been appointed to affirm. 

Thus one of the Psalmists, speaking in the name of the Lord, 
refuses, and almost forbids, the sacrifices which God himself 
had required. ‘ Hear, oh my people; and I will speak, 
O Israel, and I will testify against thee: I am God, even thy 
God. I will not reprove thee, for thy sacrifices or thy burnt- 
offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of thy fold. For 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains: and 
the wild beasts of the field are mine. If I were hungry, I 
would not tell thee: for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the Most High. And call upon me in the day of trouble: I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. . . . Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth me; and to him that ordereth his conversation 
aright will I shew the salvation of God” (Ps. 1. 7—15, 23). 

Isaiah is even more bold. “ Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
rulers of Sodom. Give ear unto the law of our God, ye people 
of Gomorrah. To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
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fices unto me? saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the 
blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand to 
tread my courts? Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, I cannot away with, it is iniquity even the solemn 
meeting. Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth ; they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you: yea, when ye make many prayers I will not hear; 
your hands are full of blood,” (Isaiah i. 1O—15.) 

In a great calamity it is not sacrifices to which Joel calls 
the people; but true repentance and simple trust in the bound- 
less mercy of God; while Micah gives a solemn warning that 
the costliest offerings, without goodness, are nothing worth. 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgressions, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God,” (Micah vi. 6—8.) 

It is the peculiar benefit of the Christian religion, its special 
security against corruption, that it has no priesthood, and no 
sacrifice. It is founded upon the fact that a perfect revelation 
of God has been, once for all, given to men in the Incarnate 
Son; and that a perfect sacrifice has been, once for all, in the 
Incarnate Son, offered to God. The need of propitiating God 
is, therefore, for ever at an end; and the occupation of the 
priest is gone. What propitiation there is in Christ is, doubt- 
less, much disputed ; and even His sacrifice has, over and over 
again, been paganized. But, at any rate, “it is finished.” 
Whatever God wanted Christ gave; whatever man wants Christ 
lives to bestow. What remains, therefore, to Christianity is the 
prophet—the teacher—to expound the meaning of the old signs, 
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to bring out of the treasury of the Lord things new and old. 
No longer even Moses with face veiled ; but “ we all with open 
face, beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image.” 

Unhappily, in returning to Judaism—or rather to heathen- 
ism itself—Christianity has made the most fatal of all mistakes. 
It has not only restored the priest, but it has united priesthood 
and prophecy in the same office. But for the separation, not to 
say opposition, of these two, Judaism, notwithstanding its divine 
origin, would have become a debasing superstition ; and Chris- 
tianity has become a debasing superstition, through centuries 
of time, and among hundreds of millions of people, by means 
of their union. For when the two are united the priest will 
always overmaster the prophet. How can it possibly be other- 
wise? The prophetic office needs courage, insight, effort—it 
has oftener been rewarded with sorrow than with worldly 
honour—its crown, for the most part, like the Master’s, a 
crown of thorns. The priest’s office needs absolutely nothing 
but human nature, and can be content with very corrupt 
human nature, too. It needs explain nothing; it can dispense 
with all wisdom and insight. And when its only corrective is 
itself, the hope of amendment is obviously at its minimum. 
Moreover principles which, at the best, can only be applied to 
bare ceremonies, become applied to teaching and exposition. 
The priest tells us to do something, without any reason why ; 
the priest-prophet tells us that it is right and wise and reason- 
able and necessary to do something—decause it is. 

Now dumb prophets will always be sorely tempted to become 
prophet-priests. A genuine prophet has God’s mark upon him. 
“Ts not the Lord’s word like a fire, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?” A mere priest may have 
man’s mark upon him—a shaven crown, for instance, or a long 
coat—but he might as well be appointed by lot, or by tossing a 
penny, as by the hands of a bishop. The majority of the 
English clergy are most unmistakeably not prophets; they can- 
not teach; therefore they become prophet-priests. That is 
what I mean by saying that some of them take to “ Ritualism,” 
because the only superiority thev can pretend to possess is a 
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merely official superiority. They are esteemed in their high 
place only as clergymen, not as men.* 

And yet it must be acknowledged that the Book of Common 
Prayer itself is most imperfectly reformed. There are some 
grand phrases in the Prayer Book that might easily enough 
lead a young man, newly ordained, to imagine himself 
invested with superhuman powers. Scarcely anything can be 
more misleading than the “ Form and Manner of Ordering of 
Priests.” When the bishop says, “ Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a priest in the Church of God now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained ””—it is not unnatural that the newly- 
ordained priest should imagine himself the recipient of mystic 
powers which raise him far above the level of ordinary Chris- 
tians. He will find this view of what has been done to him 
strengthened by the fact that he will now be permitted to per- 
form those solemn services which had been forbidden him even 
as adeacon. He will be permitted to consecrate the bread and 
wine for the Holy Communion, and to pronounce the abso- 
lution of the penitent. And perhaps the reverence with which 
a newly-ordained minister will regard his own priesthood may 
often be considered as a sign of that devout earnestness which 
for the work of the ministry can scarcely ever be in excess. 

Indeed, no one will deny that public service, especially in 
small country churches, was often performed with the most 
disreputable slovenliness; and that the revival of Ritualism has 
done very much to lessen, if not to remove, this scandal. It 
must, however, not be forgotten that this is not the direct, but 
only an indirect effect of recent innovations. ‘“ While,” says 
the Bishop of St. David’s,’ “I would readily admit that which 
is often urged in defence of the Ritualistic movement, that in 
many of our churches there is large room for improvement in 





« If anybody doubts the fact of the inefficiency as teachers, preachers, 
prophets, of the Anglican clergy, let him read the reports of Church Congresses, 
etc., or such books as Mr. Gee’s Our Sermons, or the advertisements of MS. 
sermons for sale. 
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the prevailing practice of our public worship, I cannot find in 
this fact anything to justify, or indeed to account for the recent 
innovations. In the first place the resources of the Prayer 
Book were very far from exhausted. Experience, as far as it 
went, tended to shew that a closer observance of its directions, 
and a fuller use of the means it places at our disposal, without 
the smallest excess over that which is perfectly legitimate and 
unquestionably authorized, would commonly suffice to relieve 
our services from that monotony which has been the subject of 
complaint ....As to ourselves .... choral associations have 
been lately formed in three of our Archdeaconries, whose 
example will no doubt ere long be followed by the fourth. We 
have thus ground to hope that the voice of melody will be more 
frequently heard in our churches to inspirit the strains of praise 
and thanksgiving, and that the ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,’ which were meant to be the expression of pious feelings, 
will not always be made to serve merely as additional lessons.” 

Thus far then in the mere improvement of the mode of 
conducting public service, the reforming clergy might have 
been content to learn a lesson even from the Nonconformists. 
What was needed to make the public worship in a parish church 
reverent and inspiriting, was godly earnestness and common 
sense. If the zeal of Primitive Methodists was sometimes 
wanting in discretion, if their earnestness was often noisy and 
disorderly, the Prayer Book itself was certain to counteract the 
extravagances of holy fervour. But even the most riotous sin- 
cerity of earnest Christian men is perhaps more like genuine 
worship, than the outward posture and most probably the inward 
frame “of persons listening, respectfully or otherwise, to some 
devotional utterances which pass between the minister and the 
clerk.’” 

But the unmistakeable object of recent innovations was to 
restore not a more profitable, but a more catholic usage. The 
ordinary services in what are called the “high” churches are, to 
many people, even as a matter of taste, exceedingly unpleasant. 
The Gregorian chants are, to most ears, insufferably dreary ; 
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and the miserable sing-song in which the priests intone the 
prayers, is to most ordinary worshippers, quite apart from doc- 
trinal considerations, excessively disagreeable. Probably no 
human being in bis senses sings his prayers at his own bedside ; 
and apart from some acoustic necessity the singing of prayers in 
the church seems on the face of it ridiculous. But the object 
of the Ritualists seems to be to separate religious exercises from 
common life; and to return almost to that superstition in which 
words are not to be used as conveying a meaning, but muttered, 
half articulately, as magic incantations. The Ritualist move- 
ment is, again, so obviously a reaction against “scepticism” that 
even the “evangelical” clergy, though unquestionably Protes- 
tant, are sorely perplexed how to deal with that large body who, 
whatever else they may be, are uncompromising opponents of 
every form of “rationalism.” It is this feeling that keeps men 
like the Bishop of Gloucester oscillating with hopeless inde- 
cision between opposing dangers; forgetting, meanwhile, that 
in the present state of the Church indecision may be even worse 
than error—can indeed scarcely fail to be error on both sides. 

It is becoming more and more obvious that we are drawing 
near to that issue which, to most thoughtful persons, has long 
seemed the only issue—lIs our religion to be founded on reason 
or on authority? For a long time Churchmen have been 
halting between two opinions; and the result was the sort of 
nescience which Dr. Newman has visited with withering scorn. 
Even while still in the Anglican Church, hating ‘liberalism’ as 
he hated the very devil, he reserved his loathing and contempt 
for the mass of empty verbiage or suicidal contradictions which, 
for the majority of the members of the Established Church, took 
the place of orthodoxy. “Inthe present day, I said,’ mistiness 
is the mother of wisdom. A man who can set down half a dozen 
general propositions, which escape from destroying one another 
only by being diluted into truisms; who can hold the balance 
between opposites so skilfully as to do without fulerum or beam ; 
who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself against 
being supposed to exclude the contradictory; who holds that 
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Scripture is the only authority, yet that the Church is to be 
deferred to,—that faith only justifies, yet that it does not justify 
Without works,—that grace does not depend on the sacraments, 
yet is not given without them,—that bishops are a divine ordi- 
nance, yet those who have them not are in the same religious 
condition as those who have,—this is your safe man, and the 
hope of the Church; this is what the Church is said to want, 
not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well-judging 
persons, to guide it through the channel of no-meaning, be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No. 

“ This state of things, however, I said could not last, if men 
were to read and think. They will not keep standing in that 
very attitude which you call sound Church of Englandism or 
orthodox Protestantism. They cannot go on for ever standing 
on one leg, or sitting without a chair, or walking with their 
feet tied, or grazing like Tityrus’s stags in the air. They will 
take one view or another, but it will be a consistent view. It 
may be Liberalism, or Erastianism, or Popery, or Catholicity ; 
but it will be real.” 

So again,’ “ As to Liberalism, we think the formularies of 
the Church will ever, with the aid of a good Providence, keep 
it from making any serious inroads upon the clergy. Besides, 
it is too cold a principle to prevail with the multitude. But as 
regarded what was called Evangelical Religion or Puritanism, 
there was more to cause alarm. I observed upon its organiza- 
tion; but, on the other hand, it had no intellectual basis, no 
internal idea, no principle of unity,'no theology. ‘ Its adherents,’ 
I said, ‘ are already separating from each other; they will melt 
away like a snow-drift. It has no straightforward view on any 
one point on which it professes to teach; and,to hide its 
poverty it has dressed itself out in a maze of words. We have 
no dread of it at all; we only fear what it may lead to. It 
does not stand on intrenched ground, or make any pretence to 
a position ; it does but occupy the space between contending 
powers—Catholic Truth and Rationalism. Then, indeed, will be 
the stern encounter, when two real and living principles, simple, 
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entire, and consistent—one in the Church, the other out of it— 
at length rush upon each other, contending not for names afd 
words, or half views, but for elementary notions and distinctivé 
moral characters.’ ” 

The Ritualist party in the English Church have not yet 
come to see, what Dr. Newman discovered long ago, that their 
position is almost as inconsistent, and therefore as unsafe, as 
as that of the Evangelicals themselves. Indeed the Evangelicals 
have a very considerable advantage over the Ritualists in this 
circumstance, that their inconsistencies are not fatal to evan- 
gelical doctrine, whereas even the very slightest inconsistency 
is instantly and completely fatal to the Anglo-Catholic system. 
No doubt the evangelicals have a theory of inspiration ; and, at 
any rate, derive, or believe that they derive, every article of 
their faith from Holy Scripture. But so long as they can keep 
their doctrines, they are perfectly willing, for strategical pur- 
poses, to reserve or hold in abeyance the consideration of the 
authority upon which they are founded. Besides which, they 
may be very formidable opponents, even if they have no prin- 
ciples whatever of any sort. A man may surely pull down a 
wall without being an architect, or even so much as a common 
bricklayer. And when any party in the Church, or any party 
out of the Church, asks the Ritualists for the authority of their 
new book of Leviticus, they have no answer whatever to give. 
The liturgy of the so-called Irvingites is in many respects far 
nearer to the ancient English use, and to the Prayer Book of 
1549, than the Book of Common Prayer itself; it has a distinct 
commemoration of the Virgin and saints and all the faithful 
departed, a very conspicuous doctrine of real presence, and a 
prayer invoking the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the bread 
and wine, in order that they may become the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. Moreover, these so-called Irvingites are as 
careful as the Anglo-Catholics themselves about symbolical 
colours and vestments and the observance of the canonical 
hours. But none of these Anglican priests would admit for a 
moment that the “ Irvingites” have authority for their usages. 
The Ritualists refer, indeed, to canons and rubrics of the un- 
reformed Church ; but who gives them the power to take what 
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they like, and leave what they do not like? In plain English, 
however much, or however little, the Church of England differs 
ffom the Church of Rome, the whole of the difference is based 
upon Rationalism. 

Nevertheless, the Ritualists do not see this, and are there- 
fone protesting for the principle of authority ; and the Evan- 
gelicals do not see it, and are themselves still hostile to 
rationalism. The crisis has not quite come yet, but it is 
getting near. The battle between authority and reason must 
be fought out; and those who try, during that conflict, to walk 
along the via media, will be cut to pieces by the shot of both 
the opposing hosts. But it is a mean return that the Anglo- 
Catholics make to the Evangelicals. If it had not been for 
them the Tractarians would long ago have been destroyed. 

The great cause of the ritualist innovations is the change in 
the doctrines of the clergy of the Established Church. These 
doctrines, of which rites and ceremonies are merely the expres- 
sions and symbols, may or may not have been in the Prayer 
Book and Homilies for three hundred years; but they certainly 
were not in the sermons or beliefs of English Establishment 
clergymen before the late revival. The dogma of apostolical 
succession, of the dignity of the priesthood, and of the real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Commu- 
nion, had become so completely unrealized, that when they 
were restored they were regarded as sheer novelties. All these 
dogmas, jointly and severally, are involved in the ritualist 
revival. I will consider first and chiefly the last—the dogma 
of the real presence. 

Any doctrine whatever of the real presence of Christ in the 
consecrated bread and wine confounds a person with a thing, 
spirit with not-spirit. The attributes of a living spirit and of 
baked flour are mutually exclusive, and no mummeries or 
incantations can combine them. The chemical character and 
nutritive properties, the weight, the smell, the colour of baked 
flour, may indeed be referred to the supreme will—and so may 
everything else. But even as an expression of the divine will 
a bit of bread can reveal God only within the limits of its own 
expressiveness. If the whole Divinity, the complete God, is in 
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a bit of bread, then it would be blasphemy to deny that the 
complete God is infinitely inferior to the meanest living man. 


At the time of the Reformation it is not wonderful that the 


only true and rational doctrine of the Eucharist was rejected ; 
because that Reformation was only the beginning of the end, 
and was determined as much by expediency as by principle, by 
the wrath of men as by the righteousness of God. But the 
Anglican doctrine of the sacraments has every evil of the Tri- 
dentine doctrine, and none of its consistency. 

Not, indeed, that much of what is to be found in the 
Anglican formularies can be compelled to give evidence in 
favour of the Ritualists by any process short of torture. At 
the back of the title-page of the Directorium Anglicanum we 
read: ‘ Let this sacrament be in such wise done and ministered 
. .. as the good fathers in the primitive Church frequented it,” 
(Homil., b. ii.) Now this advice is by no means unsound, 
because the primitive Church is very far from being the 
medizval Church. There is a kind of critical simplicity about 
the Ritualists that can scarcely be distinguished from guile. 
They are, or affect to be, ignorant of the fact that ecclesiastical 
literature swarms with forgeries, and that there is no more 
reason to suppose that any one of the apostles composed a 
liturgy than that Julius Cesar composed Macaulay’s History of 
England. When they talk about the “ Liturgy of St. James,” 
they are simply talking nonsense; and it is very difficult to be- 
lieve that they are not perfectly aware that they are talking non- 
sense. But, at any rate, it is quite certain that they know 
perfectly well what is to be found in the Homilies; and to put 
the extract that I have just quoted at the head of the Direc- 
torium Anglicanum is a piece of barefaced dishonesty. Even 
the omitted portion of the one sentence is fatal to the use 
which is made of the quotation. ‘“ But before all other things, 
this we must be sure of especially, that this supper be in such 
wise done and ministered as our Lord and Saviour did and com- 
manded to be done, as his holy apostles used it, and the good 
fathers in the primitive Church frequented it.”/ There are 
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many things doubtful in the world, and few things certain ; but 
among those few things, unquestionably this is one—that the 
supper that Jesus Christ and the apostles frequented was in no 
such wise done and ministered as the Directorium Anglicanum 
requires. But the dishonesty of the garbled quotation to which 
I am referring is still more apparent when we consider the 
rest of what this homily contains. ‘‘Our loving Saviour hath 
ordained and established the remembrance of his great mercy 
expressed in his passion in the institution of his heavenly 
supper, where every one of us must be guests, and not gazers; 
eaters, and not lookers ; feeding ourselves, and not hiring others 
to feed for us; that we may live by our own meat, and not 
perish for hunger, while others devour all.”” ‘“ Neither can he 
be devout that otherwise doth presume than it was given by 
the author. We must, then, take heed, lest of the memory été 
be made a sacrifice ; lest of a communion it be made a private 
eating ; lest of two parts we have but one; lest, applying it for 
the dead, we lose the fruit that be alive.”* “Ought not we, 
then, by the monition of the wise man, by the wisdom of God, 
by the fearful example of the Corinthians, to take advised heed 
that we thrust not ourselves to this table with rude and unreve- 
rent ignorance, the smart whereof Christ’s Church hath rued 
and lamented these many days and years? For what hath been 
the cause of the ruin of God’s religion but the ignorance 
hereof? What hath been the cause of this gross idolatry but 
the ignorance hereof? What hath been the cause of this 
mummish massing but the ignorance hereof? Yea, what hath 
been, and what is at this day, the cause of this want of love and 
charity but the ignorance hereof? Let us, therefore, so travail 
to understand the Lord’s Supper that we be no cause of the 
decay of God’s worship, of no idolatry, of no dumb massing, of 
no hate and malice; so that we may the boldlier have 
access thither to our comfort.” “Now it followeth to 


‘have with this knowledge a sure and constant faith, not 


only that the death of Christ is available for the redemp- 
tion of all the world, for the remission of sins, and recon- 








s Homilies, p. 396. * Thid., p. 396. ‘ Thid., 397, 398. 
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ciliation with God the Father; but also that he hath made 
upon his cross a full and sufficient sacrifice for thee, a perfect 
cleansing of thy sins, so that thou acknowledgest no other 
Saviour, Redeemer, Mediator, Advocate, Intercessor, but Christ 
only; and that thou mayest say with the apostle, that he loved 
thee, and gave himself for thee. For this is to stick fast to 
Christ’s promise made in his institution, to make Christ thine 
own, and to apply his merits unto thyself. Herein thou needest 
no other man’s help, no other sacrifice or oblation, no sacrificing 
priest, no mass, no means established by man’s invention.’ 
“ And truly as the bodily meat cannot feed the outward man, 
unless it be let into a stomach and digested which is healthful 
and sound, no more can the inward man be fed, except his meat 
be received into his soul and heart, sound and whole in faith. 
Therefore, said Cyprian, when we do these things, we need not 
to whet our teeth, but with sincere faith we break and divide 
that whole bread. It is well known that the meat we seek for 
in this supper is spiritual food, the nourishment of our soul, a 
heavenly refection, and not earthly ; an invisible meat, and not 
bodily ; a ghostly substance, and not carnal; so that to think 
that without faith we may enjoy the eating and drinking 
thereof, or that that is the fruition of it, is but to dream of 
gross carnal feeding, basely subjecting and binding ourselves to 
the elements and creatures. Whereas, by the advice of the 
Council of Nice, we ought to lift up our minds by faith, and 
leaving these inferior and earthly things, there seek it where 
the sun of righteousness ever shineth. Take, then, this lesson, 
O thou that art desirous of this table, of Emissenus, a godly 
father, that when thou goest up to the reverend communion to 
be satisfied with spiritual meats, thou look up with faith upon 
the holy body and blood of thy God, thou marvel with 
reverence, thou touch it with the mind, thou receive it with 
the hand of thy heart, and thou take it fully with thy inward 
man.”?) 

This, positively this, is the homily which, by implication, 
we are required to regard as justifying the Directorium Angli- 





i Homilies, p. 399. J Ibid., pp. 399, 400. 
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canum. There has scarcely ever been written a more utterly 
loathsome book ; and it would be a comfort if every one of the 
foundations upon which it rests were as shamelessly dishonest 
as this appeal to the Homilies. But, unfortunately, though 
there can be no doubt whatever about the general intention of 
the Reformers, yet many terms, especially technical terms, 
were allowed to remain in the Anglican formularies, through 
which almost every Popish superstition might easily make its way. 
Nay, even the Reformers themselves were by no means completely 
set free from the bondage of old formularies. They had a firm 
grasp of the genuine substance; but they still called it, with 
more or less inconsistency, by names that were wholly unsuit- 
able. They had come to understand what the Lord’s Supper 
really was, but they were still vainly endeavouring to express 
the newly-discovered truth by the words which had long been 
appropriated to the mysteries of the mass. When Jesus Christ 
took bread and brake it—when, in fact, he instituted the 
Lord’s Supper—it was at a social meal. The apostles who were 
present were dressed like ordinary Jews. Jesus Christ was to 
them a genuine friend, a true prophet of God; nay, indeed, 
such a revealer of the Father, that it seemed to them almost as 
if they had never known God before. In his miracles he had 
shewn them not simply the power of God—which they had 
never doubted, and which had stifled them like a nightmare— 
but the gentleness of the power of the Almighty, its orderliness 
and its perfect love. In his parables he had made them under- 
stand how everything about them was a portion of the divine 
order; how the common facts of life and the processes of nature 
were revelations of the kingdom of heaven; how even Solomon 
himself, with all his glory, was not arrayed like one of the lilies of 
the field. ‘‘ Heaven was about them ;” they felt that they were 
living in heaven, that everything was full of God, that he was 
looking out upon his human children through every form of 
beauty, and teaching them in all sweet sounds to join in the 
great chorus with which all his works were praising him. For 
many months the disciples had been spiritually living upon Christ. 
They knew perfectly well that their life would have been 
dwarfed and poor without him; it was not their bodies that 
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Christ had fed ; on the contrary, they had fed his body. But, 
on the other hand, it was not the bodily life that was the 
highest. Who knows what these apostles were physically? Or, 
in defiance of all tradition, imagination might picture them with 
all kinds of physical defects. One or other of them might have 
been blind, or dumb, or deaf, or lame, with all manner of “ thorns 
in the flesh ;”’ nevertheless, Jesus Christ had been to one and 
all of them, saving Judas Iscariot, the “ bread of life.” So now 
at this last supper they could not be surprised when Jesus Christ 
uttered the words, “This is my body, this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood.” Could they possibly dream that he 
meant they were to eat him? That with their actual teeth 
they were to chew and grind his flesh, having carefully ab- 
stained even from first washing their teeth, lest pure water should 
have entered into their stomachs before the Incarnate God? 
Is it possible that they could so far have forgotten what Christ 
himself had said about that which goeth into the mouth? They 
were met together to commemorate a great deliverance— 
the deliverance of the children of Israel out of the house of 
bondage. They were not members of the same family, not 
kinsmen according to the flesh; but they were brought together 
by a common spiritual purpose; and the reason why they were 
brought together was simply this, that they had been bound 
together by Christ. 

If the words of the Saviour may be paraphrased into the 
elaborate rubrics of the Directorium Anglicanum, it may surely 
not be irreverent for any one to try to expand the meaning 
which those few words imply. ‘ Whenever you meet together 
to eat bread, remember Him who used to bless it for you; who 
made you understand that it was a gift of your heavenly Father’s 
love, a symbol and a promise of the better bread which 
nourishes the soul. You know what the life eternal is. ‘This 
is life eternal, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom God has sent.’ That which feeds your spirit, which 
keeps alive and strengthens in you this eternal life, is myself. 
I am that true bread which comes down from heaven, and you 
would never have known how near God is to you, and how 
much he cares about you, if I had not come down to the world 
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to live with you. It is through becoming like you, by means of 
that very body, which can become hungry and thirsty and tired, 
and tortured with pain, that I helped you to know what God 
really is, and so nourished in you the eternal life. And you 
will know him better still, and the life of your spirits will be 
stronger than ever, when I have poured out even my blood that 
you and all men may be set free from the bondage of sin. 
Whenever, then, you meet together, as you are met together 
now, thank God for the bread which strengtheneth man’s heart, 
and the wine that makes his heart glad; and remember that 
you have no need to be afraid even of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more they cando. If you can get no 
food to eat, you must not forget ‘that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.’ I am the word of God,-and I have come down to 
you, and taken this body and this blood, in order that you may be 
nourished by God’s word. It is much better for you that I should 
go away, or else, perhaps, you might begin to think that the flesh 
and blood I have taken, for the sake of being better able to teach 
you what God is, were themselves God. You might begin to think 
that when you could not see me, or speak to me, or hear me 
speak to you, you were quite out of God’s sight, and could have 
no fellowship with him. Therefore I shall go away from you; 
and when I am gone you will know me much better than you 
do now ; you will have that very same spirit given to you which 
has enabled me always to trust in my Father, and always to 
do his will. When that spirit comes upon you, you will know 
that ‘the Father is in me, and I in him, and you all one in 
us. But you must never forget that I really did come to you, 
and live with you; that I used to eat bread and drink wine 
with you; that I had a real body and blood, such as yours. 
You must, therefore, keep your bodies holy and pure; and you 
must remember that what I made you understand about God 
by coming and living with you will be always true for you, and 
for all men. Meet together, therefore, as we are met together 
now, and break bread, and say, ‘This is the body of Christ.’ 
Drink wine, and say, ‘This is the new covenant in Christ’s 
blood.? When you say these words you will remember me, 
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and you will remember your Father in heaven, and you will 
remember what sort of covenant of grace and mercy it is that 
God has made with you and with all men.” 

Something like this I believe to have been the meaning of 
Christ’s words at the Last Supper; and it must not be forgotten 
that the narrative of the evangelists, taken alone, contains only 
the slightest hint that the service was ever to be repeated. St. 
Matthew and St. Mark say nothing at all that would imply such a 
repetition. St. Luke says only concerning the breaking of bread, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” A very steadfast and pro- 
bable tradition, however, identifies the author of the third 
Gospel with the friend and companion of St. Paul; and in that 
case, St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper may have been 
modified by the teaching of the apostle himself. The fullest 
account that we have of what Christ did, “the same night in 
which he was betrayed,” is to be found in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 283—26): “For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, 
the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread. And 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take eat, this 
is my body which is broken for you; this do in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he 
had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood: 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 

It is by no means easy to explain the words, “J have 
received of the Lord ;” though nothing is easier than to suggest 
a number of pure hypotheses, any one of which would, if true, 
furnish a sufficient explanation. Bengel, for instance, cuts the 
knot of the difficulty by the single word “ immediate.” So 
Olshausen affirms, without so much even as attempting to 
prove, that “ Exegetically the do tod «vpiov cannot be other- 
wise received than with the antithesis od« am’ avOpeTwr, as 
expressly stated by Paul in Gal. i. 12. Accordingly we have 
here an authentic declaration of the risen Saviour himself con- 
cerning his sacrament.” There can be no doubt whatever that 
St. Paul claims to have received the Gospel, not of man, but by 
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the revelation of Jesus Christ. But there is not the least 
reason to suppose that Jesus Christ could reveal truth only by 
himself appearing in a bodily form ; in that case, indeed, it is 
difficult to perceive how the resurrection and ascension of the 
Saviour can be otherwise regarded than as a most serious loss. 
In fact, this was the very mistake into which St. Paul’s enemies 
were continually falling ; they disputed his apostleship for that 
very reason that he had not known Christ after the flesh. 
Dean Alford simply asserts, dogmatically, “ Received from the 
Lord by special revelation,’’—with reference to Gal. i. 21 Dean 
Stanley, on the other hand, who is much more unfettered in 
his treatment of the Pauline epistles, says,““The use of the 
words zrapéhaBov and mapédwxa, as in xv. 3, is against his 
derivation of the fact from immediate revelation. But the 
introduction of the phrase ‘from the Lord’ may perhaps mean 
that he had confirmed to him by revelation what he already 
knew as a fact.” But whatever the meaning of this disputed 
phrase may be, St. Paul’s account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, where it differs from the narrative of the evan- 
gelists, renders that narrative more simple and intelligible. 
The words, This is my body, if taken alone, might possibly be 
tortured into the expression of a profound mystery, partly 
theological, partly philosophical, and chiefly carnal. But the 
words, Do this in remembrance of me, show us exactly what the 
mystery is; and it may safely be affirmed that if the apostles 
had known that Jesus Christ meant anything like what the 
medizeval doctors supposed him to mean, the disorders of the 
Corinthian Church would have been impossible. But anybody 
who can get the mass out of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
is past argument. 

I believe, then, that in the bread and wine employed in the 
Eucharist there is actually no presence of Jesus Christ what- 
ever of any sort. After consecration the elements remain 
exactly what they were before consecration. The whole and 
the only effect of the consecration is upon the minds of men, 
and not upon the matter of the sacrament,’ much less upon 
Almighty God. If this be not accepted as the true state of the 
case, it matters next to nothing what theory of the real presence 
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in the bread and wine may be adopted. It is the great defect 
of the Book of Common Prayer and of the other formularies 
of the Established Church, that while distinctly excluding the 
dogma of transubstantiation, they have left room for, and have 
actually encouraged, a great number of theories, not one of 
which is a bit more reasonable or a bit less superstitious than 
transubstantiation itself. When the author of the Christian 
Year publishes a treatise upon Eucharistical Adoration, and 
when the members of the Church of England are taught 
that when they swallow the consecrated wafer they take not 
only the flesh and blood of Jesus, but the whole Godhead 
into their bodies, does anybody in his senses care a bent pin 
by what particular theory these monstrous blasphemies may be 
justified ? 

Transubstantiation itself belongs rather to philosophy than 
to theology. It involves a certain belief about substances and 
attributes which, whether true or false, can by no means be 
confined to the substance and attributes of bread and wine. 
Modern philosophy, the philosophy that derives all its infor- 
mation from the senses, refuses to acknowledge the existence 
of substance at all. Bread, this philosophy teaches us, is but 
the name we give to a number of co-existing sensations in our- 
selves. But, supposing there be some actual substance which 
differs from other substances, and which is manifested to us by 
those differences, if we recognize its presence by a certain che- 
mical composition, colour, scent, taste, density, then,in the absence 
of all these marks and characteristics, the substance itself would 
cease to attract our attention, or would become identified with 
some other snbstance. In like manner, the presence of a 
totally different set of marks and characteristics would indicate 
to us the presence of an altogether different substance. In 
other words, we recognize the presence of a substance simply 
by its attributes, and no otherwise. The attributes of bread, 
and the attributes of flesh and blood, are perfectly well known ; 
and these attributes are not only different from each other, but 
they are mutually exclusive of each other. Of course this 
would be acknowledged even by the Roman divines themselves ; 
but, in order to explain the real presence of the body and blood 
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of Christ in the consecrated bread and wine of the Eucharist, 
they not only distinguish, but they attempt even to separate, the 
substance from its accidents. It is, of course, conceivable that 
two towers might have been built upon separate foundations. 
One tower, for instance, might be at Dover, and the other at 
Calais. It is just conceivable that the towers themselves, 
remaining exactly as they were, their foundations should be 
exchanged, so that the Dover tower might have the Calais 
foundation, and the Calais tower the Dover foundation. Just 
in the same way the Roman divines imagined that they could 
deal with the accidents of the Eucharistic bread and wine and 
the body and blood of Christ. It was perfectly obvious that, in 
respect to the accidents, the body and blood of Christ did not 
come into the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. If not only the 
substance but the accidents of Christ had been produced by the 
words of consecration, there would have appeared upon the 
altar—nay, upon every altar in Christendom—nay, more, even 
in the mouth of every communicant—a grown-up living man, 
between five and six feet high, with hair and eyes and teeth, 
and literal flesh and bones, such as all grown-up men have. 
As such a miracle as this was unquestionably never wrought by 
any words of consecration, the Catholic divines tell us the 
miracle is wrought, not upon the accidents, but upon the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine. The accidents of bread and 
wine are certainly still discernible by the senses ; while, on the 
contrary, the accidents of the body and blood of Christ certainly 
are not. But in fact, we are assured, there is on the altar after 
consecration a living, adult man, and the infinite God himself, 
with the weight, the chemical composition, the scent, the 
colour, and the density of a little round piece of bread. 

If this explanation satisfies anybody, well and good; and if 
it had been thought profane that the change of substance 
should have been made immediately, and by a single leap, it 
would have been quite possible to assume that there were 
millions of intermediate transubstantiations. Why not, for 
instance, affirm (because nobody could disprove it) that at the 
moment of uttering the words, “ This is my body,” the sub- 
stance of Christ stands first of all under the accidents of an 
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angel, then under those of a man, then, one after another, under 
those of the nobler of the animals, and then, at last, under the 
bread? Or why not affirm that, while there are the accidents 
only of bread and wine, there are the substances both of bread 
and of Christ? The absurdity of all these explanations is that 
they are mere moonshine, and that while human language con- 
tinues to exist, substance and accidents may and must be dis- 
tinguished, but never can be separated. On the other hand, it 
is not simply the explanation offered by the Roman Church 
that is foolish and offensive; the evil lies in the thing to be 
explained. If in any way whatever the man Christ Jesus is so 
present in the bread and wine of the Eucharist, that whoever or 
whatever eats the one eats also the other, then the mode of 
explaining this astounding fact is a matter of the most trifling 
importance. Indeed, not only is the communion office of the 
Church of England independent of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, but so also is the Canon of the Mass. The Canon of 
the Mass had been used many generations before the dogma of 
transubstantiation was defined ; and even now nothing short of a 
miracle of exegesis can make the two consistent. ‘‘ Offerimus 
preclaree Majestati tue de tuis donis ac datis, hostiam puram, 
hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam, Panem sanctum vite 
tern, et Calicem salutis perpetue. Supra que propitio ac 
sereno vultu respicere digneris; et accepta habere, sicuti 
accepta habere dignatus es munera pueri tui justi Abel, et 
sacrificium patriarche nostri Abrahe, et quod tibi obtulit 
summus sacerdos tuus Melchisedech, sanctum sacrificium 
immaculatam hostiam.” 

It is difficult to perceive how these words, uttered after the 
consecration, could be honestly used by those who believe that 
the sacrifice offered in the Eucharist is the very body and blood 
of Jesus Christ Himself. Why, indeed, compare the Son of 
God Himself to the offering of Abel, or of Abraham, or of 
Melchizedek, when it has been the constant teaching of the 
Catholic Church itself that those sacrifices had been themselves 
accepted only for the sake of this? 

Unhappily, however, all that the Anglican divines can be 
persuaded to say is, that that explanation of the real Presence 
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which is called Transubstantiation, is not the true explanation, 
but that on the other hand the thing which Transubstantiation 
is intended to explain is itself a fact; that the body and blood 
of Christ are really present in the bread and wine of the Eucha- 
rist as they are not present anywhere else, and as they were not 
present there before the words of consecration. Ridley, for 
instance, in his last examination, examined by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, answers, “My Lord,‘ . . . both you and I agree herein, 
that in the Sacrament is the very true and natural body and 
blood of Christ, even that which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
which ascended into heaven, which sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father, which shall come from thence to judge the 
quick and the dead; only we differ in modo, in the way and 
manner of being; we confess all one thing to be in the sacra- 
ment, and dissent in the manner of being there. I, being fully 
by God’s Word thereunto persuaded, confess Christ’s natural 
body to be in the Sacrament indeed by Spirit and grace, because 
that whosoever receiveth worthily that bread and wine, receiveth 
effectuously Christ’s body, and drinketh his blood (that is, he is 
made effectually partaker of his passion); and you make a grosser 
kind of being, enclosing a natural, a lively, and a moving body, 
under the shape and form of bread and wine. Now, this differ- 
ence considered, to the question thus I answer;—that in the 
sacrament of the altar is the natural body and blood of Christ 
vere et realiter, indeed and really, for spiritually, by grace and 
efficacy ; for so every worthy receiver receiveth the very true 
body of Christ. But if you mean really and indeed, so that 
thereby you would include a lively and a moveable body under 
the forms of bread and wine, then, in that sense, is not Christ’s 
body in the Sacrament really and indeed ?” 

Again, the well-known words of Hooker affirm a doctrine 
about the real Presence against which there is every objection, 
except such as are merely philosophical, which could be urged 
against either the Roman or Lutheran hypothesis. “Let it 
therefore be sufficient for me presenting myself at the Lord’s 
table to know what there I receive from him, without searching 
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or inquiring of the manner how Christ performeth his promise ; 


let disputes and questions, enemies to piety, abatements of true 


devotion, and hitherto in this cause but over patiently heard, 


let them take their rest ; let curious and sharp-witted men beat 
their heads about what questions themselves will, the very letter 
of the Word of Christ giveth plain security, that these mysteries 
do as nails fasten us to his very cross; that by them we draw 
out as touching efficacy, force and virtue, even the blood of his 
gored side; in the wounds of our Redeemer we there dip our 
tongues, we are dyed red both within and without, our hunger 
is satisfied and our thirst for ever quenched; they are things 
wonderful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and unheard 
of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of the Paschal 
Lamb, and made joyful in the strength of this new wine; this 
bread hath in it more than the substance which our eyes behold ; 
this cup hallowed with solemn benediction, availeth to the end- 
less life and welfare“‘both of soul and body, in that it serveth as 
well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our sins as 
for a sacrifice of thanksgiving; with touching it sanctifieth, it 
enlighteneth with belief, it truly conformeth us unto the image 
of Jesus Christ ; what these elements are in themselves it skilleth 
not, it is enough that to me which take them they are the body 
and blood of Christ, his promise in witness hereof sufficeth, his 
word he knoweth which way to accomplish; why should any 
cogitation possess the mind of a faithful communicant but this ; 
O my God thou art true, O my soul thou art happy ?”” 

All this sort of pious meditation would be exceedingly 
reverent if it were in the least degree necessary; but why tor- 
ture one’s mind with any sense of mystery at all? Nothing but 
the most explicit words could require any body to believe that 
by the mere words of consecration, any change whatever would 
be produced in the bread and wine; but in fact Jesus Christ 
does not say a single syllable about consecration. According to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, He does not say a single word 
about the repetition of the service. According to St. Luke and 
St. Paul, He says, “Do this in remembrance of me.” What 
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the thing they were to do really was is open to very much dis- 
cussion. What is certainly plain is, that they were to eat the 
bread and drink the wine. Considering what Christ had done 
in the Last Supper, they were to take bread, bless it, and break 
it, and give thanks. But what single word of Scripture is there 
to shut us up to the belief that what Christ intended was really 
to give this command,—“I hereby empower you to set apart 
men to be my priests, and I also give you authority to appoint 
men to be your own successors and to have the same power that 
you yourselves have; in order that there may be an apostolical 
succession of priests through all time. I command each one of 
these priests to consider himself my representative; to take 
bread, bless it and break it, and say, exactly as if he were myself, 
“This is my body ;” and I promise that the bread shall then 
become my body, and whoever eats it shall eat me.” There is 
nothing like this in the New Testament; and there is nothing 
in the conduct of the apostles to indicate that they believed it. 
And we might have expected clear references to this mystic and 
supernatural character of the Supper more in the first age than 
in any other-—because the dogma and the ceremony being quite 
new, and in many respects repulsive both to Jews and to Gen- 
tiles, would be in great danger of mistake or neglect. 

But even if the actual body in which Jesus Christ appeared 
among us could be presented, even then it would be idolatry to 
worship it. Surely Church history, and especially the history 
of the Sacraments, has proved the profound wisdom of Christ’s 
words,—“Ir Is EXPEDIENT FoR you THAT I go away.” 

But what I wish to direct special attention to is the fact that 
any-doctrine of the real Presence of Christ’s body in the conse- 
crated bread,—as distinguished from his presence through the 
whole Sacrament to the spirits of the communicants,—is perfectly 
certain to produce every abomination and superstition which 
has grown out of or generated the dogma of Transubstantiation. 
Already the author of The Christian Year aporxs the Eucharist ; 
already there are in the Established Church litanies and a“ Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament ;” already there are Cautels 
for mass—Anglican mass—which are so loathsomely blasphe- 
mous, that to turn from them even to the coarse oaths of a 
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drunken costermonger is a refreshing relief. Even the Bishop 
of St. David’s acknowledges that the Ritualists have not trans- 
gressed the orthodox boundaries of the Reformed Church in 
the matter of Transubstantiation: but it makes no difference 
whatever in practice. Transubstantiation is not necessary to 
superstition. 

The Directorium Anglicanum is a choice specimen of what 
may be done and taught within the Reformed and Established 
Church. It has passed, in an expensive form, through large 
editions; and is regarded as a work of no mean authority. This 
then, and such as this, may be believed and taught and done, in 
any parish in England—for a while. Of course the Ritualists 
regard the Consecration Prayer as “the Canon,” and proceed 
as follows— 

“Tue Canon. This is so called because it has been laid 
down as the rule or canon which is to be rigidly followed by the 
priest who offers the Holy Sacrifice. The Prayer of Consecra- 
tion—containing the Commemoration of the Passion, the Invo- 
cation, and the Consecration Proper, i. e., the Words of Insti- 
tution. 

“The Celebrant does just what Christ did, as near as we can 
imitate His Action. He takes, when he says ‘He took;’ and 
presents to God the element; he breaks, when he says, ‘He 
brake it,’ and designs it to reception by laying his hand upon 
it, and in a manner imparts it when he says, Our Lord gave it 
saying, ‘Take, eat,’ etc.: and he makes it the body of Christ 
by the words of consecration, ‘Hoc Est conPUS MEUM.’ ”—p. 72. 

“Some of the English clergy say the following before the 
Prayer of Consecration, in secret ;—‘ Most merciful God, look 
graciously upon the gifts now lying before Thee, and send down 
Thy Hoty Sririr upon this Sacrifice, that He may make this 
bread the body of Thy Curist, and this cup the blood of Thy 
Curist; and that all who are partakers thereof may obtain 
remission of their sins, be confirmed in godliness, and be filled 
with Thy Hoty Spirit. Amen.’ But the English (as the 
Roman) Church holds, that the words of Institution are 
sufficient for the consecration, as may be gathered from the 
rubric concerning the consecration of further bread and wine. 
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“Though it be true that Gop the Faruer effects the con- 
secration of the elements by the operation of Gop the Hoty 
Guost, it is unnecessary to pray expressly for the Hoty Guost 
to consecrate the elements of bread and wine, because God knows 
perfectly all that is necessary for a valid consecration.” —p. 74. 

“The Celebrant at the Consecration Prayer inclines humbly, 
extensis manibus. Before the recital of the Words of Institution 
the Celebrant should remove the pall from the chalice. At the 
words ‘body’ and ‘blood,’ he should make a cross over the 
elements. At the words ‘Who, in the same night,’ he should 
rest his elbows on the altar, bowing down. The paten and also 
the chalice are held in the left hand ; the sign of the cross being 
made with the right hand. After the words, ‘This is my body 
which is given for you,’ the ‘hostia’ should be placed on the paten, 
and the Celebrant with his assistants should reverently genu- 
flect. Then, rising, the Celebrant should at once elevate 17 with 
the first finger and thumb of both hands, for the worship of the 
faithful, while he is saying, ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ 
After the words, ‘This is my blood of the New Testament,’ he 
should place the chalice on the centre of the Corporal, and with 
his assistants genuflect again; after which he should in like 
manner elevate the chalice with both hands while he is saying, 
‘Do this as oft as ye shall drink of it in remembrance of me.’ 
After the consecration, the Celebrant will keep the fingers and 
thumbs of each hand joined until after the ablutions. The lay 
assistants at the altar, and members of the choir, should be in- 
structed to bow profoundly at the consecration and elevation. 

“ After the Consecration Prayer it is most desirable that no 
person passes before the blessed Sacrament, without ‘genuflect- 
ing, bowing, or some token of reverence.” —pp. 76, 77. 

“Preces Secretz may be said by the Celebrant standing 
humbly before the midst of the Altar. The following are strongly 
recommended. (Ex Missali Sarum). They should be written 
out plainly, printed or illuminated :— 


“Dicenp# post CoNSECRATIONEM. 


“Unde et memores, Domine, nos servi Tui, sed et plebs Tua 
sancta, ejusdem Christi filii Tui Domini Dei nostri tam beate 
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Passionis, necnon et ab inferis Resurrectionis, sed et in ccelos 
gloriose Ascensionis, offerimus preclare Majestati Tuz de Tuis 
donis ac datis, Hostiam pu -ram, Hostiam sanc > tam, Hos- 
tiam imma +. culatam: Panem sance{}tum vite tern, et 
Cali-{-cem salutis perpetuz. 

“Supra que propitio ac sereno vultu respicere digneris; et 
accepta habere, sicuti accepta habere dignatus es munera pueri 
Tui justi Abel, et sacrificium Patriarche nostri Abrahe: et 
quod Tibi obtulit summus sacerdos Tuus Melchisedech, sanctum 
sacrificium, immaculatam Hostiam. Supplices Te rogamus Om- 
nipotens Deus; jube hee perferri per manus sancti Angeli Tui 
in sublime altare Tuum, in conspectu Divine Majestatis Tux : 
ut quotquot ex hac altaris participatione, sacrosanctum Filii Tui 
Cor +}. pus et San»{- guinem sumpserimus: omni bene +}- dictione 
celesti gratia repleamur. Per eundem Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen. Memento etiam, Domine animarum famu- 
lorum famularumque Tuarum (N. et N.) qui nos precesserunt 
cum signo fidei, et dormiunt in somno pacis: ipsis Domine, et 
omnibus in Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigerii, lucis et pacis, 
ut indulgeas, deprecamur. Per eundem Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen. 

“Nobis quoque peccatoribus famulis Tuis de multitudine 
miserationum Tuarum sperantibus, partem aliquam et societatem 
donare digneris cum Tuis sanctis Apostolis et Martyribus: cum 
Joanne, Stephano, Matthia, Barnaba, Ignatio, Alexandro, Mar- 
cellino, Petro, Felicitate, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, Agnete, 
Cecilia, Anastatia, et cum omnibus Sanctis Tuis: intra quorum 
nos consortium non estimator meriti, sed venize, queesumus, lar- 
gitor admitte. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Per quem 
hee omnia Domine, semper bona creas, sancti -}. ficas, vivi-} ficas, 
bene-\«dicis, et prestas nobis. Per ip-}sum, et cum ip-kso, et 
in ip+}so est Tibi Deo Patri Omnipo*[tenti, unitate Spiritus +f 
Sancti omnis honor et gloria. Per omnia secula seculorum. 
Amen. , 

“‘The above should be. said with no pauses nor delays ; imme- 
diately after the elevation: so that not too much time be taken 
up, nor the service too considerably lengthened.””—pp. 78, 79. 

“The communicants should be careful to kneel where they 
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are instructed to kneel, and should hold the head and body erect. 
It is obviously impossible to communicate people who put their 
faces on the floor, or who kneel off and away from the kneel- 
ing cushions, without the greatest danger to the blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the most painful and singular inconvenience to the 
clergy.” 

Such are the new Rubrics, the interpolated and secret 
prayers, which are meant to fit, and do fit, the Anglican dogma 
of the Real Presence. But lest we should possibly miss the 
grossly carnal character of this doctrine, we have the following 
“Cautels of the Mass.” 

“The seventh Cautel is, that before mass the priest do not 
wash his mouth or teeth, but only his lips from without with 
his mouth closed as he has need, lest perchance he should inter- 
mingle the taste of water with his saliva. After mass also he 
should beware of expectorations as much as possible, until he 
shall have eaten and drunken, lest by chance anything shall 
have remained between his teeth or in his fauces, which, by 
expectorating, he might eject.””—p. 109. 

“ Also: if a fly or spider or any such thing should fall 
into the chalice before consecration, or even if the priest shall 
apprehend that poison hath been put in, the wine which is in 
the chalice ought to be poured out, and the chalice ought to be 
washed, and other wine with water put therein to be consecrated. 
But if any of these (contingencies) befall after the consecration, 
the fly or spider or such like thing should be warily taken, 
oftentimes diligently washed between the fingers, and should 
then be burnt, and the ablution, together with the burnt ashes, 
must be put in the piscina. But the poison ought by no 
means to be taken, but such blood with which poison has been 
mingled should be reserved in a comely vessel, together with 
the relics.’—p. 113. 

“Tf the Eucharist hath fallen to the ground, the place 
where it lay must be scraped, and fire kindled thereon, and the 
ashes reserved beside the altar.”—p. 114. 

“ Also: if any one, by any accident of the throat, vomit up 
the Eucharist, the vomit ought to be burned, and the ashes 
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ought to be reserved near the altar. And if it shall be a cleric, 
monk, presbyter, or deacon, he must do penance for forty days, 
a bishop seventy days, a laic thirty. But if he vomits from 
infirmity, he must do penance for five days. But who does not 
keep the Sacrament well, so that a mouse or other animal de- 
voured iT, he must do penance forty days.”—p. 115. 

It might indeed be objected that even granting the Real 
Presence in the consecrated elements, it can scarcely be neces- 
sary for the priesthood to treat the body of Christ as if it were 
a little doll. But apart from the mere frivolousness of the 
ceremonials and Cautels of the Mass, what possible objection can, 
by any Anglican, be taken to them? If Jesus Christ, soul and 
body, flesh, blood, and divinity, is really and objectively present 
in a bit of bread, there is certainly every reason why the bit of 
bread should be taken care of. It is certain that in that case the 
Christ could be as completely eaten by a mouse as by a human 
being ; and a fly might sip—and after all why not ?—the blood 
that redeemed the world. If the wafer be Christ, then like all 
other food it is subject when eaten to the processes of digestion, 
assimilation, and excretion; and in spite of all the care the 
massing priest may take, innumerable Christs must have already 
found their way into the piscina—and who will tell us what be- 
comes of them then ? 

I ought not perhaps, after all, to call this doctrine blasphe- 
mous. It is rather “a fond thing,” and utterly unproveable. 
It only puts into a very gross form what multitudes of people 
believe about the omnipresence of God. The blasphemy, the 
dishonour done to God’s character, lies in the theory which 
alone could justify any doctrine whatever of the Real Presence ; 
for any such doctrine implies not so much that the incarnation 
exalted humanity to God, but rather that it turned the eternal 
Word Himself into a mere thing that could be eaten and 
digested. It implies that Almighty God, who gave men reason 
and intellect, and bodily senses, can find a sort of pleasure in 
tantalizing His own creatures, and rendering His own gifts 
worthless. Our senses are to lead us astray, our intellects are 
to be continually curbed, thwarted, and contradicted, and we 
are to suppose that the great merit of trusting God must arise 
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out of the total absence of every reason for confiding in Him. 
It implies moreover a doctrine of sacrifice which, when applied 
even to the one offering of Christ upon the cross, is heathenish ; 
and when applied to the perpetual sacrifices of the mass, reduces 
the whole doctrine of the atonement to an absurdity. 

English people outside the ranks of the clergy have almost 
forgotten this Real Presence. Having been distinctly assured 
in their own communion office that by kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper “no adoration is intended, or ought to be done, either 
unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood,” they 
have gone on believing that Christ’s body was in heaven, ,and 
that nothing but bread and wine was on God’s board. Because, 
in the absence of all outward forms of homage, men had almost 
been delivered from the mischievous superstition of worshipping 
what their own hands had made, therefore have the Ritualists 
restored the forms that they may bring back the idolatry. It 
is the doctrine of the Real Presence far more than the ceremonial 
of the mass, which at heart they care for. And persistence in 
the ceremonial for a single generation will do far more to bring 
back popish superstitions than all the books of dry argument 
that were ever written. 

Of course the restoration of the mass is inseparable from a 
certain theory of the nature and necessity of a priesthood, and 
of apostolical succession. That theory belongs not to the 
Roman Church only ; it is a natural product of human frailty. 
The experiment of applying it to practice, has indeed been tried 
with so appalling a completeness in the Roman Church, that it 
can no longer be doubtful what priestcraft is, and what priest- 
craft will do. But men so much prefer to be under authority, to 
serve God by deputy, and even in self-abasement to prostrate 
themselves in the deepest degradation, that they are continually 
condoning all the offences of priests, and persuading themselves 
that the gigantic tyranny by which not only individual souls 
but whole nations have been oppressed, was the not inevitable 
abuse of necessary and beneficial powers. No mistake can be 
greater and more fatal. It is unquestionably the inevitable 
effect of powers that are not only unnecessary but malignant. 
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A consistent priest cannot help being a tyrant, and in a gene- 
ration or two priests become not only tyrants but demoralized ; 
they become cruel, or crafty, or both. It should be then 
distinctly understood that the great lesson which Ritualism is 
teaching to English men and women, boys and girls, is the 
necessity of the priest. Only the priest can administer those 
sacraments which are essential means of grace, and pronounce 
that absolution which is the loosing of sin. Only priests can 
teach the Church authoritatively what is the truth of God, and 
safely guide them in the way of life. What then can be the 
use of free discussion? We may argue till doomsday, and we 
can only arrive at one or other of two conclusions—either at the 
doctrine that the priest approves, or at the doctrine he does not 
approve. If the latter, we are wrong and must give up our 
own opinions or be damned. If the former, argument was 
wholly useless. How can churchmen, for instance, be hesitating 
about such a matter as the “Conscience Clause?” Can an 
uninspired layman have a mind of his own on such a matter as 
the proper education of the young? Is he to say to a divinely 
authorized instructor, Because the parents of these little children 
choose to live in heresy and schism, you must let them alone, 
and abstain from teaching them the saving doctrines of the 
Church? Nay, if this doctrine of the priesthood is once more 
to be dominant in England, mortal sins such as heresy and 
schism will no longer be tolerated. Not only will the souls of 
the little children be snatched as brands from the burning, but 
the bodies of their heretical and schismatical parents would be 
flung in. Are not kings and legislators, members of parliament 
and their constituents, alike bound to sit as humble disciples at 
the feet of those whom Jesus Christ has sent into the world to 
be his representatives? Is it not therefore plain that the civil 
law must always follow the ecclesiastical law, and the nation 
become the bond slave of the Church? The power to admi- 
nister sacraments implies also the power of refusing to admi- 
nister them; the power of absolving implies the power of 
retaining sins; the power to bless implies the power to excom- 
municate. It is perfectly certain which of these powers would 
be most exercised if priests had their own way. The com- 
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parative harmlessness of the priest in this country, and even in 
this age, arises from the fact that there are some millions of 
educated men and women in Europe who regard his claims 
with supreme contempt, and would just as soon have a priest’s 
curse as his blessing. 

The relation of this movement to the law of England, is still 
extremely uncertain. Judicial decisions by the supreme court 
are as yet few and unimportant, and the opinions of counsel, 
even the most eminent, are very conflicting. The Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies are so mutually inconsistent, that it is 
impossible to know how much of Ritualism is legal and how 
much is illegal. But this very fact is excessively demoralizing. 
First, because everybody knows that a decision might quite 
easily be obtained. The bishops are some of them in favour of 
the movement; and not one of them has the courage to bring 
the matter to an issue. It is simply absurd to pretend that the 
costliness of ecclesiastical procedure is a sufficient excuse for 
inaction. A single letter from the Bishop of London published 
in The Times newspaper would be certain to secure, before 
the end of a week, a fund which would be sufficient to obtain a 
judicial decision of every disputed point. But the fact is, a 
settlement is not wished, but dreaded. It could scarcely fail to 
split the Church in pieces, and probably to dis-establish religion 
altogether. The Bishop of Gloucester talks, with a piety that 
might with advantage be less oily, of the great blessing of unity, 
and the singular mercy of God which, at the time of the Gorham 
controversy, preserved “ Our Beloved Church” from schism. 
Can any man of ordinary discernment fail to perceive in what 
way the Church was preserved from schism? It was preserved 
from schism by being robbed of dogma, and many people would 
eagerly add, by being robbed also of common honesty. Was 
any real wound in the Anglican Church healed, any doubt set 
at rest, any truth of God affirmed, any fatal error anathematized 
and cast out? Nothing of the sort. The Church of England 
simply said, ‘‘ My beloved children, I don’t know anything what- 
ever about baptism. I don’t know whether it regenerates a 
child or does not. I don’t know whether it is necessary to 
salvation or not, and I wish to goodness you would not bother 
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me about any such trifle. Just preach whatever you like on 
the subject. The rector can say that baptism is necessary to 
salvation in the morning, and the curate can say that it is not 
in the afternoon; it doesn’t make a bit of difference, and you 
are very stupid children to be making a fuss in the family about 
any such trifle.” 

That is what the Bishop of Gloucester unctuously calls “ God 
in His great mercy preserving the unity of the Church.” Perhaps 
we shall be told next, that the honour of thieves is one of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. The Gorham compromise was neither more 
nor less than a foul blot upon the honour of the English Church. 
There was not a single sect in this country which failed to per- 
ceive its true character, and to regard it with undisguised con- 
tempt. The Church of England was established by law in 
order that its dogmas might be fixed, and that the conduct of 
public worship might be delivered from the caprices of indi- 
viduals and subject to the control of a recognized authority. It 
is a public scandal that, in a Church established by law, the 
law should be utterly uncertain, and that both dogma and ritual 
should be in such hopeless confusion ; that amid much that is 
uncertain, one thing alone seems certain, that at least a full half 
of the clergy must be, whether they intend it or not, breaking 
the laws of their country, and abusing the souls of their people. 

That this unfixedness of ecclesiastical law has, to a certain 
extent, been serviceable to freedom it is impossible to deny ; but 
freedom could have been far better served in another way, and 
one which at the same time would have strengthened common 
honesty. The fact is that there never, at any single moment of 
time, was one valid reason why any particular form of Protestant 
dogma and worship should be established by law rather than 
another. From the time of Henry VIII.’s quarrel with the 
Pope, to this present moment, the Church of England has been- 
in a perpetual flux—never being but always becoming. Until 
the death of Henry it was in doctrine unreformed, and the 
change which it had undergone was almost exclusively political. 
Edward VI. and his advisers were far too Protestant for the 
people, and when Mary came to the throne the old creed and 
the old ritual were more than tolerated by the great bulk of 
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the nation. In the reign of Elizabeth what called itself the 
Church of England, was opposed by a powerful Romanist faction 
on the one side, and by the discontent and stubborn energy of 
the Puritans on the other. During the Stuart period, not to 
mention its temporary destruction, there were all manner of 
conferences for the sake of effecting a compromise between 
opposing parties, and modifying both the creed and the ritual. 
There were two different, very different, Prayer Books set forth 
by authority in the reign of Edward VI., and another by 
Elizabeth, and again by Charles II.; and at this very moment 
there is not a single human being in the whole world who 
knows exactly what the Anglican formularies mean. In those 
days there was a mad desire in everybody to settle everything. 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
though but yesterday they had all broken loose from the 
mightiest and oldest Church in Christendom, were all so satis- 
fied of their own complete soundness, that they wanted their 
own little set of dogmas and ceremonies to be set forth by 
authority and guaranteed till the day of judgment. Yet even 
they themselves were changing every hour, and their descen- 
dants have been changing ever since. There is surely nothing 
to despise in this restlessness of the human mind, this eager 
pursuit of what is higher and truer and better. But what in- 
fatuation is it that leads men to imagine that, if it were only 
possible, it would be the highest virtue and the most far- 
reaching expediency to imprison the free spirit ? 

I must compress into a very brief space what I have yet to 
say in this essay about the Ritualists and Ritualism. There is 
scarcely anything dogmatic to distinguish them from Roman 
Catholics; and they also, like the Romanists, profess allegiance 
to authority, and affect to despise what they call liberty of con- 
science. But the Romanists can see quite plainly that though 
the Anglo-Catholics rest upon authority it is an authority of 
their own determining. They determine for themselves, accord- 
ing to their own private judgment, which popes and councils 
are infallible, and which canons and decrees are binding upon 
their consciences. They accept both dogma and ceremonial at 
some one particular point of their own choosing, and refuse to 
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move on further along the course of ecclesiastical development. 
Therefore they are schismatical, infected with the fatal vice of 
private judgment; and even Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon—is not its 
title written in the index of forbidden books ? 

In relation to the Bible, they accept it as an authority, but 
not as the authority ; as at first it needed for its own canonical 
authority, so it needs now for its true interpretation and right 
use, the authority of the Church. 

In the state and in society Ritualism is the signal for revo- 
lution. It is surely impossible that the great mass of English- 
men should ever again believe the dogmas upon which priestcraft 
and Ritualism are based; but their disbelief, and that only, will 
save us from the old tyrannies. Even now the influence of 
hateful dogmas is widely felt; the old bitterness of religious 
controversy is becoming again intensified. Again, “ Dissenters” 
—which, at any rate, means men who are honest enough to 
leave a church whose laws they do not know, and therefore 
cannot obey—are abused as heretics, as men infected with a 
contagious leprosy of soul-destroying error. Again, priests are 
sowing discord in families, and trying to undo the charities 
which have thus far survived ecclesiastical intolerance. Even 
clergymen who are not Ritualist are unable, in some districts, 
to open schools or seek for pupils with any reasonable hope of 
success. Petty persecutions of all kinds are freely employed. 
The priests are taking possession of us, as if the Lord had deli- 
vered us into their hands for a prey. They demand our souls 
and bodies, our wives and children, our lives and liberties, “ in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is quite impossible to over-estimate the importance of this 
crisis, or to search too earnestly for the cure of the mischief. 
Nothing can justify mere lawlessness, so long as a nation is 
fairly represented and makes its own laws. The riots at St. 
George’s-in-the-East probably helped what they were meant to 
destroy. But it would be a sight not without its moral grandeur, 
if some stern old prophet would burn men’s bones upon these 
altars of abomination, trample under foot the conjured bread, 
and pour out the wine-blood like water. Let all equal rights be 
conceded even to those who are undermining the liberties of 
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England, but not a single privilege ; let it be remembered that 
they are the enemies of the Commonwealth, and that our 
defences, whatever may be our foe, are only weakened by their 
alliance. 

The one cure for Ritualism is Rationalism—by which I 
mean, not a set of results but @ method. The priests must be 
made to prove their priesthood ; and gorgeous ceremonial must 
justify itself, or depart elsewhither. Perfectly free enquiry will 
cut up all this mischief by the roots, and nothing short of 
perfect freedom. Rationalism may lead us to Rome or to 
Geneva ; but, at any rate, let us know where we are going and 
why we choose that road. Faith does not mean “ taking any- 
thing whatever for granted.” A man may believe whatever he 
likes, if he will look only to one set of facts, and he may give 
to his ignorant belief the name of knowledge. At the end of 
all enquiry, all observation and introspection, there will still 
remain great divine mysteries, facts which are the substance of 
all phenomena, truths which can be resolved into no simpler 
truths. But apart from these, we shal] never get rid of pestilent 
superstitions and debasing lies until we reverse the dictum of 
St. Augustine, and give ourselves the trouble “ to know in order 
that we may believe.” 

Witiiam Kirxvs. 








A Shadow of the Flint Age.—In addition to the notes that have 
already appeared in the Acheneum concerning the zurim or flint knives of 
the Hebrews, in the time of Joshua (fifteenth century B.c.), it seems that 
four centuries later there was no smith amongst the Israelites, the 
Philistines keeping the art of working iron to themselves as a matter of 
policy (1 Sam. xiii. 19). From a recent number of the Comptes Rendus 
we gather that the Chinese emperor, Woo-wang (B.c. 1122) received 
arrows with stone points as tribute from the inhabitants of So-tchin, 
which people continued the use of them in the time of Confucius. The 
long time Noah took to build the ark would imply the want of proper 
tools, which might be explained by Tubal Cain’s knowledge being confined 
to the descendants of Cain; and this having been swept away by 
the flood, the world would have to begin again with flint or stone imple- 
ments.—Joun Jos. Lake.—Atheneum. 
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PLEA FOR A REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tue Church of England, in its Articles, does not hesitate to 
assert its claim to be “a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.” 
If by this we are to understand that any means are used, or any 
anxiety shewn, by our prelates and clergy to supply to the laity 
the most authentic text or the most accurate translation of the 
inspired writings, the Church does indeed ‘‘ profess too much.” 
If the guardianship be regarded as a privilege, it has been 
neglected ; if as a duty, it has been grievously disregarded or 
forgotten ; since no one at all acquainted with the subject can 
be ignorant that the authorized version in many particulars, 
(some of them of no mean importance), is very inaccurate, that 
it retains several passages known to be spurious; and that for 
more than two hundred and fifty years no effort has been made 
to supply, by authority, a more accurate translation. 

** Quis custodiet custodes ;’—who shall bear witness against 
these unfaithful witnesses, or guard these careless guardians? 
To some extent this is done by the Rev. Alfred Dewes in a very 
able work lately published under the title prefixed to this paper. 
But although the author has pointed out many of the errors in 
question, there are a vast number which he has omitted to notice, 
and he has said but little on an interesting and important topic ; 
—the causes to which some of them may be traced. Nor 
has he suggested any method by which the injury may, to some 
extent, be redressed, nor exposed the fallacy of the objections 
which have been made to a revision. He certainly has not failed 
to notice the apathy with which the subject has been treated by 
those in high places in the Church, but from his own position 
he could not but feel under some restraint in dealing with the 
subject in that sense, and has thus left unsaid much that might 
have been said, and ought to be said, in reprobation of the 
general neglect of an important duty. 

In one particular it must be admitted, that we have little 
reason to complain of the clergy: at least those of our own 
time. The imperfections and errors of the authorized version 
have been repeatedly acknowledged by Dean Alford, Bishop 
Ellicott, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Moberly, and several others of our 
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most eminent divines, as well in express terms as impliedly by 
their conduct in preparing fresh translations of the most impor- 
tant portions of the New Testament. But confession is of little 
avail unless followed by amendment ; and of amendment, in the 
sense of an authorized revision, there is as yet no sign. “The 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” It is not likely that 
anything effectual will be accomplished for two or three genera- 
tions at least, unless the lay members of the Church perform 
their part by forcing the subject upon the attention of those 
who by position ought to take the lead; and this can never be 
more appropriately done than in the pages of a Journal devoted 
to the study of Sacred Literature. 

In order in some measure to excuse the general apathy 
which has been exhibited on this subject, it has long been the 
fashion to extol, and sometimes to exaggerate, the merits of the 
present version, and thus to raise a false issue under cover of 
which the real question is withdrawn from observation. Mr. 
Dewes has forcibly, yet temperately, exposed and reproved this 
method. Bishop Ellicott says that ours is “a noble version,” 
“the best translation in the world” (which indeed it may well 
be without being very good). But no one ever doubted that, 
having regard to the time at which it was effected, and the men 
by whom it was composed, and to the necessity which they were 
under of following the directions given to them by James I., the 
present version 1s an admirable and excellent work. That, 
however, is not the question. Those who are anxious for the 
cause of religious truth have only to consider how, and by 
whom, the acknowledged imperfections can best be remedied. 
Nor indeed can we, with Bishop Ellicott, regard that translation 
as a very noble one, in a single book of which (the Epistle to the 
Galatians), containing only one hundred and forty-nine verses, 
he himself has made no less than two hundred and fifty-two 
alterations and corrections; and in doing so, as he states, he 
has only corrected those passages which were incorrect, inexact, 
insufficient or obscure. If in this one Epistle so many errors 
are found, how many may we not be prepared to find in the 
others? Ex pede Herculem. 

It is often said, and by none more frequently than by those 
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Tue Church of England, in its Articles, does not hesitate to 
assert its claim to be “a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.” 
If by this we are to understand that any means are used, or any 
anxiety shewn, by our prelates and clergy to supply to the laity 
the most authentic text or the most accurate translation of the 
inspired writings, the Church does indeed ‘‘ profess too much.” 
If the guardianship be regarded as a privilege, it has been 
neglected ; if as a duty, it has been grievously disregarded or 
forgotten ; since no one at all acquainted with the subject can 
be ignorant that the authorized version in many particulars, 
(some of them of no mean importance), is very inaccurate, that 
it retains several passages known to be spurious; and that for 
more than two hundred and fifty years no effort has been made 
to supply, by authority, a more accurate translation. 

“ Quis custodiet custodes ;’—who shall hear witness against 
these unfaithful witnesses, or guard these careless guardians? 
To some extent this is done by the Rev. Alfred Dewes in a very 
able work lately published under the title prefixed to this paper. 
But although the author has pointed out many of the errors in 
question, there are a vast number which he has omitted to notice, 
and he has said but little on an interesting and important topic ; 
—the causes to which some of them may be traced. Nor 
has he suggested any method by which the injury may, to some 
extent, be redressed, nor exposed the fallacy of the objections 
which have been made to a revision. He certainly has not failed 
to notice the apathy with which the subject has been treated by 
those in high places in the Church, but from his own position 
he could not but feel under some restraint in dealing with the 
subject in that sense, and has thus left unsaid much that might 
have been said, and ought to be said, in reprobation of the 
general neglect of an important duty. 

In one particular it must be admitted, that we have little 
reason to complain of the clergy: at least those of our own 
time. The imperfections and errors of the authorized version 
have been repeatedly acknowledged by Dean Alford, Bishop 
Ellicott, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Moberly, and several others of our 
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most eminent divines, as well in express terms as impliedly by 
their conduct in preparing fresh translations of the most impor- 
tant portions of the New Testament. But confession is of little 
avail unless followed by amendment ; and of amendment, in the 
sense of an authorized revision, there is as yet no sign. “The 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” It is not likely that 
anything effectual will be accomplished for two or three genera- 
tions at least, unless the lay members of the Church perform 
their part by forcing the subject upon the attention of those 
who by position ought to take the lead; and this can never be 
more appropriately done than in the pages of a Journal devoted 
to the study of Sacred Literature. 

In order in some measure to excuse the general apathy 
which has been exhibited on this subject, it has long been the 
fashion to extol, and sometimes to exaggerate, the merits of the 
present version, and thus to raise a false issue under cover of 
which the real question is withdrawn from observation. Mr. 
Dewes has forcibly, yet temperately, exposed and reproved this 
method. Bishop Ellicott says that ours is “a noble version,” 
“the -best translation in the world” (which indeed it may well 
be without being very good). But no one ever doubted that, 
having regard to the time at which it was effected, and the men 
by whom it was composed, and to the necessity which they were 
under of following the directions given to them by James I., the 
present version 1s an admirable and excellent work. That, 
however, is not the question. Those who are anxious for the 
cause of religious truth have only to consider how, and by 
whom, the acknowledged imperfections can best be remedied. 
Nor indeed can we, with Bishop Ellicott, regard that translation 
as a very noble one, in a single book of which (the Epistle to the 
Galatians), containing only one hundred and forty-nine verses, 
he himself has made no less than two hundred and fifty-two 
alterations and corrections; and in doing so, as he states, he 
has only corrected those passages which were incorrect, inexact, 
insufficient or obscure. If in this one Epistle so many errors 
are found, how many may we not be prepared to find in the 
others? Ex pede Herculem. 

It is often said, and by none more frequently than by those 
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who are least acquainted with the nature and extent of the 
errors in question, that, if they were al] corrected, nothing of 
what we have been accustomed to regard as the great truths 
taught by Scripture would be affected or invalidated, and 
that therefore no revision is needed. But since doctrine 
lies at the root of practice, and both depend upon, and are 
regulated by, Christ’s teaching and that of His Apostles, it is 
most unreasonable to suppose that any error, however trifling in 
appearance, in making known that teaching, can be otherwise 
than injurious, and the persistence in it most reprehensible. 
Scripture truths are what Scripture teaches, not what careless 
or incompetent or prejudiced translators may have represented 
it as teaching. Neither is it true that the errors in question 
are of trifling importance or few in number; and therefore the 
argument against the necessity of a revised translation, founded 
upon the assumption that they are so, cannot be admitted. 
Several instances of errors which in times past have mate- 
rially influenced, and still do influence, certain doctrines held 
by our own and other Churches, will be presently cited; but 
apart from that view of the question it is obvious that our 
reception of the Christian religion, and our consequent obedi- 
ence to its precepts, must depend mainly upon our conviction 
of its perfect morality and justice. Whenever, therefore, we 
are induced, by means of an inaccurate translation, to enter- 
tain an unworthy opinion of our Lord’s justice and truth, by 
which is meant a lower opinion than we should otherwise have 
held, a grievous wrong is inflicted upon us, for which those who 
inflicted it, and still more those who have the means of redress, 
and refuse to use them, are accountable. Upon this subject I 
cannot refrain from quoting the following striking passage from 
Mr. Dewes’ work :—“ How long shall Christ be dishonoured, and 
His words, which have been the life and the light of the world 
ever since they were spoken, be defiled by such mistranslations 
as this? Surely no unprejudiced person can thoughtfully read 
over the passages where the word Gehenna occurs, without see- 
ing that there is not in any one of them any justification for intro- 
ducing the idea of hell. All who reverence the Blessed Son of 
Man, and would fain reverence His every word, must rejoice to 
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find that He never spoke the coarse and questionable words which 
the Authorized Version puts into His mouth. To thousands 
who read them they are a stumbling-block and offence, and 
probably every devout reader of Scripture would rejoice to 
believe, if only he could see reason for doing so, that such 
words never were spoken by Christ.” 

The errors in question are so numerous, and so various in 
kind and degree, that they seem to comprise almost every 
imperfection with which a translation can be afflicted,—a com- 
plication of disorders which could only be fitly described, if 
another elder D’Israeli should arise to describe the curiosities 
of Biblical literature. Sometimes the same word in the original 
is made to serve for two or even three very different meanings ; 
and sometimes the same meaning is attributed to two and 
occasionally three essentially different words. Sometimes one 
passage is so rendered as to contradict some other in the im- 
mediate context, or elsewhere in Scripture; the definite article 
is throughout treated with supreme contempt; words which 
occur in the original are left unnoticed in the translation, and 
(by way of compensation) words occur in the translation of 
which no trace is to be found in the original; some passages 
are feebly rendered, while in others the sentiment is exag- 
gerated, and thus in either case the true intention of the 
writer is imperfectly conveyed; occasionally, also, passages are 
so inaccurately rendered as to be quite unintelligible with- 
out reference to the original; for instance, the closing sentence 
in the marriage service, in which our brides are reminded 
that St. Peter represented wives as daughters of Sara,—only, 
however, so long as they did well, and were not afraid with any 
amazement. 

As an illustration of what has been said, and not with any 
desire or pretension to deal fully with the subject, I shall cite a 
few instances only of these various inaccuracies. Mr. Dewes 
has done his work so well in this respect that little further need 
be said. Although he has cited upwards of forty cases of mani- 
fest and material error, he has only dealt with those which he 
had himself met with in his ordinary reading, without taking 
the trouble to search for more. I have followed the same 
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method, and only mention those instances which I remember 
to have noticed in reading the Greek Testament; of course the 
list might be very largely augmented. 

The mistakes in question may perhaps be most conveniently 
considered under the following heads. First, those which have 
arisen either from the comparatively imperfect acquaintance of 
the translators with the original Greek, or from inadvertence 
and carelessness ; and since it is almost impossible to distinguish 
clearly one of these classes from the other, they must be con- 
sidered under one head. Second, those which have arisen from 
theological prejudice or bias, and which perhaps should be re- 
garded as perversions rather than mistranslations. Besides 
these preventible causes of error, there are some which, although 
originally unavoidable, and such as are of necessity incident to 
every old translation, might long since have been corrected and 
still require correction, namely, those which are attributable to 
the changes from time to time occurring in the popular meaning 
and acceptation of certain words in our own language. Para- 
doxical as it may scem, in order that a translation should be 
preserved pure and accurate, it is essential that it should be 
revised and corrected from time to time, as otherwise it must of 
necessity soon cease to convey with certainty to the reader the 
true meaning of the author. 

Before adverting to those errors which still require correc- 
tion, we may here pause to notice one, which, although (in 
the reformed Church at least) it has long since been corrected, 
still bears its fruit, and in the ineffaceable traces of its presence 
affords a memorable example of the momentous results which 
may follow upon a casual and, at first sight, not very important 
mistranslation. 

St. Augustine, who is said to have had no great knowledge 
of Greek, seems to have adopted an erroneous version of 
Rom. v. 12. Whether he was led into this by accepting the 
version of St. Ambrose to which he alludes, or whether he 
translated for himself; whether his theological bias influenced 
his translation, or the converse; it is not now material to 
consider. But certain it is, that in disregard of the true gram- 
matical construction, and apparently in ignorance of the Greek 
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idiom, he rendered that sentence which we now translate “and 
so death passed upon all men for that (ép @) all have sinned,” 
thus, “and so death passed upon all men in whom” (that is, in 
Adam) “all have sinned.”” Upon this error he grounded, or at 
least mainly defended, his famous dogma, that the whole human 
race was, in respect of its first ancestor’s offence, a mass of 
corruption, “massa illa corruptionis ;” that all had sinned in 
Adam, and thus all, in default of baptism (and also, as he said, 
in default of partaking of the Eucharist), were to be punished 
with never-ending torments for his offence, the guilt and the 
punishment being extended alike to infants and to abortive 
children. In answer to every objection to this doctrine we find 
him incessantly appealing to his erroneous rendering, “ Nam 
quid ait Apostolus in quo omnes peccaverunt.” This is repeated 
not less than twenty times in one of his treatises, the Epistola 
contra Julianum ; and in one of his later treatises (Contra duas 
Epistolas Pelagianorum), he entered into an elaborate argument 
to prove that his rendering was accurate, and the conclusions 
drawn from it well-founded, inasmuch as he said the word guo 
could not possibly refer either to death or sin, the Greek word 
for sin being feminine, and it being also obvious that the Apostle 
could not possibly have meant that all men had sinned in death ; 
and as sin and death were the only other possible antecedents 
to the relative guo, it could only be taken to refer to the first 
man. As might be expected, with this opinion the error of 
translation upon which it was founded was long retained. Our 
own Wycliffe rendered the passage, “In whiche man all men 
synneden.” From the Roman Catholic Church the doctrine, 
like some others, seems to have been accepted by our Reformers 
with but little examination or discussion, and notwithstanding 
that the error in translation has long been acknowledged and 
corrected, as it influenced Calvin’s theology, so it still influences 
that of many of the Anglican clergy, one of whom has not 
hesitated to affirm that “Adam’s sin was as truly the sin of 
every one of his posterity, as if it had been personally committed 
by him.’”* 
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It would be foreign to the present purpose to consider here 
how far this belief is consistent with our knowledge of the Divine 
character and method as derived from other portions of Scrip- 
ture. Suffice it to say that the doctrine as held and taught by 
St. Augustine was founded and persistently defended upon this 
misinterpretation of the Apostle’s words, and thus the religious 
opinions of thousands, or it may be millions, of Christian men 
and women have, in a particular of no mean importance (since 
it relates to the dealings of the Creator with his creatures) been 
influenced, (may we not say injuriously influenced, since no 
error on such a subject can be other than injurious?) by a mis- 
translation of two seemingly insignificant Greek words. Who 
can say what would have been the result if St. Augustine had 
but read St. Paul aright? Errors which, if committed by any 
other person, might have been comparatively unimportant, be- 
come of the gravest consequence when influencing a man of such 
learning and ability and corresponding influence ; for, as Jeremy 
Taylor, in his preface to the Deus Justificatus, has well said, “St. 
Paul’s text must be understood by St. Austin’s commentary, 
and St. Austin shall be heard in all because he spake against 
such men who in some things were not to be heard, and, after 
all, because his doctrine was taken for granted by ignorant ages, 
and being received so long was incorporated into the resolved doc- 
trine of the Church with so great a firmness, it became almost 
a shame to examine what the world believed so unsuspectingly.” 

Bishop Middleton and other able scholars have repeatedly 
noticed the disregard of the definite article, which our transla- 
tion uniformly exhibits. Yet, as Winer has observed, and as 
every one who considers the subject must admit, “It is 
utterly impossible that the article shall be omitted where it 
is decidedly necessary, or employed where it is decidedly super- 
fluous or preposterous.” In our Lord’s Prayer the words which 
should be translated “in the heavens,” are rendered in heaven ; 
the article being omitted, and the singular number substituted 
for the plural. So “deliver us from the evil,” is rendered 
“from evil.” In numberless other instances the same omission 
occurs: the prayer is made—prayer ; ¢he faith—faith ; the Christ 
—Christ ; the God—God; the pinnacle of the temple—a pin- 
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nacle ; etc.; and so constantly does this omission occur, that it 
would seem as if the translators found the definite article an 
inconvenience and accordingly rejected it. 

The same indifference is shewn to the proper use of the 
demonstrative pronouns, and the adverbs. For instance, @¢ 
and @o7rep are words having very different meanings, and the 
difference is of no small importance. The former seems to have 
been used to denote a more exact, the latter an hypothetical 
resemblance: the one might perhaps be best rendered “just as,”’ 
the other “just as if.” Both words are repeatedly used by our 
Lord, and the Evangelists and Apostles, and both are invariably 
translated by the same English word “as ;” and thus the pre- 
cision and true meaning of the original are impaired or lost. If 
St. Paul used two different words,—one with the emphatic 
particle, and one without it,—surely it was with some intention 
of expressing a different sentiment. 

In 1 Sam. xv. 11, this passage occurs, “It repenteth me 
that I have set up Saul to be king.” In the twenty-ninth verse, 
“The strength of Israel will not lie nor repent: for he is not a 
man, that he should repent.” The thirty-fifth verse, ‘‘ The Lord 
repented that he had made Saul king over Israel.” Turning to 
the Septuagint we find that in these passages three different 
Greek words, each having a distinct meaning from the others, 
are used, all of which have been translated by the same English 
words “ repent” or “repenteth.” It is needless for the present 
purpose to examine the meaning of these words critically ; 
suffice it to say, that they might easily and properly have been 
rendered in such a sense as to avoid the unseemly contradiction 
which is now presented. 

Another instance of the indiscriminate manner in which the 
word “repentance ” is used may be found in Heb. xii. 17. The 
Apostle is there represented as saying that Esau “ found no place 
for repentance” (wetavolas), though he sought it carefully with 
tears. Now that Esau did repent (in the sense of grieving for what 
had been done) is evidenced by the “ exceeding great and bitter 
cry,” and the carefulness and tears of the narrative. That 
which he sought for and failed to find, was not a place for his own 
repentance, which, indeed, was never denied to any one, but a 
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place or opportunity for changing his father’s resolution, which 
was the only matter then in question, and thus recovering the 
blessing of which he had been cruelly defrauded. 

Another instance of apparent contradiction is found in Gal. 
vi. 2. We find it there said, that we are to bear each other’s 
burthens, and immediately afterwards the Apostle is represented 
as saying that every man shall bear his own burthen. How can 
this be? Was the Apostle forgetful of what he had just written, 
or was he inconsistent? We turn to the original, and find that 
two essentially different words are used which our translators 
have rendered by the same English word “ burthen ;” but which 
might readily have been rendered in such a manner as to rescue 
these passages from the contradictions which they now exhibit. 

1 Cor. iv. begins with the warning or exhortation—“ Let a 
man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ.” This is 
set forth as an abstract proposition quite disconnected from the 
preceding chapter. Turning to the original, however, we find 
the adverb ouvras (“in this way” or “manner,” “accordingly”), 
which the translators have not condescended to notice, but which 
was evidently designed to connect the passage with the preceding 
sentence, and to make it not an abstract proposition as it now 
appears, but a corollary or deduction from the concluding state- 
ment in the third chapter from which it ought never to have 
been disjoined. The word so is introduced in connection with 
the word account, in which sense it is not needed, nor is found 
in the original. Whatever the intention of the translators may 
have been, it is clear that the effect of their mistranslation has 
been in a certain sense to enhance the dignity and importance 
of the Apostolic office, and thence of the priesthood; and this 
evidently is the tendency of several of the passages which fall 
under our notice. 

Thus in 2 Cor. vi. 1 we find the sentence, ‘‘ We then as 
workers together with him”’—the words “ with him” not being 
found in the original, but are inserted in italics, as a suggestion 
of the translators ; all interpolation which does not occur in the 
earlier translations. Nothing can justify such a ‘method of 
dealing with the inspired writings. We want what was written, 
not what the translators thought ought to have been written. 
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We require the text, not their addition or explanation. Pos- 
sibly the apostle may have intended to refer to Christ as a 
fellow-worker, but it is quite possible, and very probable that he 
had no such intention. No such sentiment is to be found else- 
where in his writings, and as the sentence was perfectly intel- 
ligible without this interpolation, it was needless and therefore 
improper to insert it. 

The thirteenth verse of the second chapter of the Epistle to 
the Philippians is thus translated—‘ For it is God that worketh 
in you, to will and to do of his good pleasure.” ‘The word here 
rendered will is in the original @éXecv, which means to wish, or 
desire, rather than to decide or make an election, which is now 
the legitimate meaning of the word “ to will,” although perhaps 
it was not generally understood in this sense when the transla- 
tion was made. It is clear that the word was here intended in 
the sense of desire or wish. The apostle emphatically points 
out two several things to be done, but the deciding to do a 
thing and the doing of it are in effect one and the same opera- 
tion, whereas, as we know from experience, the wish to do of 
his good pleasure, and the doing of it, are two very different 
things, and the divine influence and assistance, here implied by 
the word worketh, are essential for one as well as the other. 

Many instances might be cited in which the translators have 
done injustice to the original from imperfectly apprehending 
the meaning of it, or from adopting unsuitable expressions. 
Thus Agrippa’s answer to Paul is strangely distorted when it is 
rendered, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
Clearly the meaning was something quite different. In short 
(or in little, €v ddéyw), you are persuading me, or trying to 
persuade me (instead of defending yourself) to become a 
Christian. The address of the gaoler to Paul and Silas is also 
quite misunderstood, when it is read as,—Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved? But the gaoler said (Kvpsor), Lords, or my lords, 
(the term which the apostles immediately afterwards apply to 
Christ himself), evidently shewing the awe and respect which he 
felt, in consequence of the wonderful miracle which had just 
before been wrought in their favour. Again, we are told that 
the Apostle’s feet were made fast in the stocks (suggestive of the 
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village-green and lock-up). No such word is found in the 
original. On several occasions we meet with the homely ex- 
pression, “ God forbid,” whereas no such words or sentiment 
are to be found in the text. We read also of the alabaster 
box of ointment, but there is no such word as box, nor any 
equivalent word in the Gospel. In Acts xii. 10, the iron gate 
is said to have “ opened to them of His own accord,” as though 
it were an intelligent creature. These and a vast number of 
inaccuracies of the same kind might easily be set right in an 
amended translation, although they are of themselves of far too 
slight a character to render a new translation necessary. 

It remains to notice one or two examples, out of several 
which might be cited, of errors which may fairly be attributed 
to the theology of the translators; they seem, in some cases, to 
have fancied that the apostles must have meant what they them- 
selves thought, and so they made it so; for instance, holding it 
as an article of faith, that man was to be regarded as a debased 
and degraded being, existing in a vastly inferior condition to 
that in which he was created, and for which he was designed, 
we find the following passage in their version of 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
“ But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” But indeed the 
Apostle said nothing of the kind, for the words in the original 
(uyuxos é dvOpwrros) here rendered “the natural man,” imply 
only the animal or sensual elements of man, as contrasted with 
the spiritual or intellectual, both of which go to make up, and 
are comprised in, the natural man. By this mistranslation, 
therefore, the force of the contrast which St. Paul intended to 
institute is impaired, or rather lost, since no contrast can pro- 
perly be drawn between the natural, and the spiritual which is 
included in it. In the Vulgate these words are accurately 
rendered as “ animalis homo.” In Wycliffe’s translation they 
are also correctly given, “the besteli (or bestial) man,” the 
adjective “animal” not having then found its way into our 
language. How then did it happen that the original rendering 
was abandoned, and a new and incorrect version substituted ? 
We can only account for such an unusual proceeding on the 
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hypothesis that Luther, with his opinions as to Original Sin, 
considered that the natural man could not be regarded as in any 
sense spiritual, and that the words natural, and animal, or 
beast-like, were to be treated as theological synonyms, however 
much they might differ philologically. He did not hesitate 
therefore to translate the phrase in question as “ Natiirliche 
mensch.” Tyndale, holding the same opinions, adopted the 
reading of his friend and ally, and all our later translators have 
followed in his steps. If indeed St. Paul had intended here to 
speak of the natural man, we must conclude that he would have 
used the only appropriate word (dvaikos). He has used that 
word in Rom. i. 26, 27, and St. Peter has also used it, and in 
those passages our translators have rendered it correctly by the 
word “natural,” thus involving themselves (here as elsewhere) 
in the absurdity of giving the same interpretation to two essen- 
tially: different words. 

In the same way in 1 Cor. xv., the words “ c@pya WuytKor,” 
which, in the Vulgate, are properly rendered, “ animale corpus,” 
and by Wycliffe “ besteliche bodi,” Luther makes “ Natiirlicher 
leib,” and Tyndale and his followers “‘a natural body.” In these 
attempts to improve upon St. Paul, his meaning is lost, and the 
vigour and beauty of the passage are much impaired. 

It remains to consider one other instance, not indeed of 
mistranslation, but of the literal rendering of an idiomatic 
phrase certainly inconsistent with the translator’s usage in 
dealing with other like passages, and also calculated to convey 
an erroneous impression of the Apostle’s meaning. It occurs 
in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, “ And 
were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” The 
expression “ children of wrath,” (téxva opyis) is an idiom, pro- 
bably an Hebraism, intended for want of any adjective of an 
equivalent meaning, and perhaps also for the sake of greater 
emphasis, to signify wrathful, or it may be proud or haughty, 
persons; wrath being one of those deadly sins against which 
this Apostle had warned his disciples. In precisely the same 
phrase, and again in the fifth chapter of this Epistle, and also in 
that to the Colossians, he speaks of disobedient persons, calling 
them “ children of disobedience.” But when an idiom comes to 
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be translated literally, it can hardly fail to lead to confusion ; and 
the phrase in question is an illustration of this mischief. These 
words have been long understood, and still are understood, in a 
sense in which it is hardly possible, judging from the context and 
from other passages of these Epistles, that they were intended. 
It can hardly be doubted that St. Paul designed to represent the 
persons spoken of, figuratively, as the children (as we now should 
say, by nearly the same figure, the slaves or subjects) of their own 
evil passion—wrath, but owing to the manner in which his words 
have been translated, they are frequently, indeed usually, under- 
stood and said to mean, that these persons were by nature,—i.e. 
born into the world, being, as Wycliffe says, ‘ bi kynde,’—the 
product or offspring in a tropical sense, but practically the 
victims or objects, of the Divine wrath ; and that in respect of 
what St. Augustine terms the hereditary sin, and guilt of sin, 
derived from their first ancestor. 

For indeed it is to St. Augustine that we must ascribe the 
long continuance of this error (if not its origin), as well as the 
doctrine, which, if not founded upon it, it has been constantly 
invoked to support. Casting about for authorities and texts from 
Scripture to aid him in his Pelagian controversies, this passage 
and that from Romans v. 18, already alluded to, are those upon 
which he almost entirely relies. One example out of many may 
suffice. In his treatise on Psalm lvii. he says, “ Wherefore says 
the Apostle, ‘ we were by nature the children of wrath even as 
others.’ What means by nature the children of wrath, unless 
because we carry with us the punishment of the first sin ?” 

Holding the same doctrine, it is not surprising that Calvin 
and the Calvinists uniformly retained without scruple the 
authority on which it rested. Thus the very words are imported 
into the assembly’s larger catechism to be received in this sense 
as an article of faith. ‘The falle brought upon mankind the 
losse of communion with God, his displeasure and curse, so as 
we are by nature children of wrath, bond slaves of Satan,” etc. 
So firmly, indeed, had this view of the Apostle’s meaning 
become an article of faith, that the words “of God” are im- 
ported into the passage just as if they had actually occurred in 
the original, in the Homily of Edward VI.’s time, entitled, “ Of 
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the misery of all mankind, and of his condemnation to death 
everlasting by his own sin;” and “St. Paul in many places 
painteth us out in our colours, calling us the children of the 
wrath of God, when we be born.” Faithful to the Augustinian 
and Calvinist traditions of the Anglican Church, our modern 
commentators have uniformly understood and represented this 
expression in the same sense. Thus Dean Alford says, “ Whose 
wrath is evident, the meaning being, we were all concluded 
under and born in sin, and are actual objects of that wrath of 
God which is his mind against sin.” 

Without reference to the merits or demerits of these opinions, 
and solely in the philological aspect of the question, it is impossible 
to acquit our translators of inconsistency in thus rendering this 
passage, and an inconsistency which seems attributable to their 
theology. This form of expression frequently occurs in the 
New Testament, but except when the meaning is perfectly clear, 
whatever form of translation be adopted (as in the instance of 
the children of disobedience, and one or two others), the trans- 
lators have invariably rendered it, by substituting the adjective 
for the substantive in the genitive case of the original, and this 
too in those instances in which a Greek adjective existed, which 
might have been used by the Apostles, had they chosen to use 
it. Thus, “the judge of injustice” of the original, is translated 
“the unjust judge ;” as “the steward of injustice” is “ the 
unjust steward ;” “the liberty of the glory” is “the glorious 
liberty ;” as “ the gospel of the glory ” is “the glorious gospel.” 
“The gospel of the glory of Christ” is translated “the glorious 
gospel of Christ ;” ‘the power of his glory” is “his glorious 
power ;” “ the appearing of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” is rendered “ the glorious appearing,” etc., 
and “the body of his glory” is rendered “ his glorious body.” 
To what cause then are we to attribute the translators’ departure 
from their otherwise constant usage in the case of “‘ the children 
of wrath,” unless it be to their unwillingness to destroy one of 
the principal authorities in favour of a particular dogma? 

Our space will not allow of more than a brief notice of some 
of the most important and singular errors in the authorized 
version, those which relate to a condition of future punishment. 
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No one, however, who is at all acquainted with the original can 
be ignorant of the gross inaccuracies of the present version in 
this respect. Mr. Dewes has not failed to notice the inconsis- 
tency and impropriety of the manner in which these passages 
have been treated. The word “krisis,” he says, is in forty-one 
instances translated accurately as “judgment,” in three in- 
stances it is rendered “ damnation,” and in two “ condemnation,” 
while “‘krima” is fourteen times rendered “judgment,” five 
times “damnation,” and in five other instances “ condemn- 
ation.” Vast multitudes of Christian people are not, and never 
can be, conversant with the original, and in their interest, and 
for their sakes, an amended translation, published under com- 
petent authority, would be a pious and good work, even if it did 
no more than disabuse them of the mistakes into which they 
have been led as regards our Lord’s teaching with reference to 
the punishments due to various offences. They would be 
greatly relieved and benefited, and would acquire a worthier 
and higher appreciation of our common faith, if they found that, 
although Christ and his Apostles did teach that he who should 
say to his brother “ thou fool,” rather than “ raca,” (“ thou vain 
fellow,”) or should partake unworthily of the Eucharist, or set 
himself in opposition to legally constituted authorities, and the 
widow who should desire to take a second husband, were highly 
blameable, and were to be “judged,” or condemned ; they did 
not say or mean that that judgment or condemnation should 
consist in that damnation which we now only understand 
as a condition of hopeless and fearful torment to endure for all 
eternity. 

It is often said, in mitigation of the horror and anger which 
these mistranslations inspire, that when the translation was made, 
these words of fearful import (“ damnation ” and “ hell)” did 
not commonly bear the meaning which we now give them, but 
one much less emphatic and painful. If this were so, there would 
still be the same necessity for a revision; but, indeed, the state- 
ment is simply untrue. By reference to the Homilies of the 
time of Edward VI., or to the plays of Shakspeare and other 
dramatists of the Elizabethan era, as well as to many other 
writers of that date, we shall find abundant evidence that when 
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the translators did their work, and, indeed, long before their 
time, the words in question, in their popular acceptation, bore 
precisely the meaning which they now have. ‘True, that many 
centuries earlier, and when the Apostles’ Creed was composed, 
the word “hell” which is there found simply meant a covered 
or hidden place, like that Hades into which Virgil represents 
ineas as descending,—the waitiug-place beneath the altar of 
which St. John speaks. The word is, in fact, derived from the 
Saxon “helan,” to cover; and at the present day a tiler or 
slater in Cornwall is known as a hellyer. For many centuries, 
however, this meaning of the word had been entirely lost, and 
when the authorized version was compiled, hell was only under- 
stood, as it now is, to be a place of unending torment reserved 
for impenitent sinners. 

Seeing, then, that the defects of the authorized version 
are so numerous and so grave, to what cause are we to attri- 
bute the singular apathy which our prelates and clergy exhibit 
on the subject of revision? It certainly does not proceed 
from ignorance of the errors in question, or of their great 
importance ; for the most eminent scholars and divines of our 
time have vied with each other in detecting them, and sug- 
gesting amendments. As little can their neglect be ascribed 
to any want of learning, or piety, or zeal, for they willingly 
and ably support societies which expend annually many thou- 
sands of pounds in circulating the Scriptures. But if it be 
right to disseminate these writings far and wide, if our Lord’s 
injunctions to preach the Gospel to all nations be indeed 
binding upon us, surely it is right also to take heed that what we 
thus cast upon the waters is really bread—that we are spreading 
the knowledge of that which Christ and his apostles taught, and 
not of that which careless and comparatively ignorant trans- 
lators supposed that they taught. 

But if the neglect of the clergy generally is blameable, 
what shall we say or think of that large and influential section 
which insists on the literal inspiration of Scripture, and insists 
so strongly, that when one bishop lately ventured to point out 
a slight error in a question of natural history, another did not 
hesitate to compare his writings to the ravings of a fiend! 
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They say, “the Bible is none other than the voice of Him that 
sitleth upon the throne! Every book of it, every chapter of it, 
every verse of it, every word of it, every syllable of it (where are 
we to stop ?), every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the 
Most High! The Bible is none other than the word of God— 
not some part of it more, some part of it less, but all alike the 
utterance of Him who sitteth upon the throne—absolute, 
faultless, unerring, supreme.” 

How little does the practice of those who hold this belief 
correspond with their profession? How criminal is their conduct 
if believing, as they say, that every syllable of the Scripture is 
the direct utterance of the Most High, they neglect to make 
the slightest effort to remove the imperfections by which the 
present version is confessedly obscured and impaired, that thus 
their people may know what these divine utterances really are. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to trace the unwillingness 
of the clergy to deal with this most important topic, partly to a 
lurking and probably well-founded suspicion, that an accurate, 
or more accurate, translation might tend to impair some doc- 
trines which the Church has hitherto received and taught, and 
partly to a vague apprehension that the attachment of the 
common people to the Scriptures will be weakened, and their 
religious belief disturbed and perplexed, if they find that the 
book which they have been told was the express word of God 
was in some respects inaccurate. 

It can hardly be doubted that some such inconvenience would 
arise, probably some little mischief; but these fade into perfect 
insignificance when compared with the great and lasting benefit 
that would ensue, and the satisfaction of performing a work so 
worthy of Christian men. For some time to come a revised 
translation would not be acceptable to the great majority of the 
people—a senseless cry would be raised against it, just as many 
years since an outcry arose, and a sedition was threatened, when 
a revision was made of the calendar. The people have been 
taught by an influential and earnest section of our clergy to 
idolize the Bible; and the first organized attempt to revise it by 
authority would almost be regarded as a sacrilege. But this 
clamour would soon subside, as all senseless clamour must; 
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every one who really cared for religion would gladly avail him- 
self of every means of improving and correcting his knowledge 
of Scripture, and the opposition of others is not a thing to be 
dreaded. 

In conclusion, if it be true, as, indeed, it must be and is 
admitted on all hands, that the time has arrived for a revised 
translation either of the whole Bible, or, in the first instance, 
of the New Testament only, the means of procuring it are 
not far to seek. Any such proceeding ought of course to 
originate with the Queen as supreme head of the Church; and 
if she were pleased to issue a commission for the purpose, the 
method of proceeding would be plain and easy. This course has 
been before suggested, and especially in an able paper on 
revision which was published in the Edinburgh Review for 
July, 1865. The commission might be directed to the arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, and heads of houses, who would select 
from the Universities and from the great body of the clergy a 
sufficient number of able men, first, however, laying down cer- 
tain general rules for their guidance. Every correction might 
then be submitted, first to a committee of the translators, and 
then to the Commissioners, and none should be allowed unless 
sanctioned by three-fourths of the members. composing those 
bodies. If this work were done, and well done, it would add 
another to the long series of benefits and triumphs which has 
graced our Queen’s reign; would that her Consort had survived 
to inaugurate a work in which he would have taken so much 
delight, and which, when accomplished, would have given him 
an additional claim to the love and gratitude of the nation. 

J. W. F. 
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POSITIVISM.—THE PANTHEISM OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


As we have already remarked, Pantheism has many phases, 
some racial, and some, we may add, almost individual. Gene- 
rically Arian, it is susceptible of many subdivisions, whose 
specialities are obviously due, in part at least, to the peoples 
among whom or the ages in which they flourished. Thus, for 
example, the Christian Pantheism of modern Europe is something 
very different from the heathen Pantheism of classic antiquity, 
or the existing Pantheism of the Brahminical and Buddhistic 
priesthoods of Eastern Asia. Fundamentally identical, these in- 
tellectual creeds are, nevertheless, formally and superficially 
diverse. And carrying out these distinctions into yet greater 
detail, we may say that the Pantheism of France is different 
from that of Germany, while the Pantheism of Auguste Comte 
and the Positivists is something almost sui generis even among 
the Pautheistic schools of modern Gaul. 

The especial distinction, the fundamental characteristic of 
Positivism is the prominency which it accords to its founder. 
In this it resembles the olden creeds of the East, rather than the 
modern systems of philosophy in the West. Upon the former, 
in accordance with the thoroughly autocratic character of the 
Orient, the personality of their prophet, whether a Moses or 
Mahomet, is stamped so indelibly, that the system must perish 
ere the impress can be removed, and the magnificent individual- 
ity of this moral architect cease to exist as a spiritual presence 
among the sonsof men. We even see something of this, though 
in a very modified form, among the Pythagorians and Platonists 
of ancient Greece. In the purely religious sphere, this same 
phenomenon of a dominant personality was reproduced in the case 
of Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, and to some extent also in 
that of George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. But the more 
philosophic systems of thought in modern Europe, such as that 
of Bacon or Locke, Hume or Kant, have generally rested on their 
own merits, quite independently of the individual specialities of 
their founder. This arises, in part, from the especially abstract 
character of modern thought in its higher phases, in virtue of 
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which principles supersede persons, and the truth is accepted 
rather on its own internal evidence than on the testimony of 
him who proclaims it. And in part, perhaps, from the levelling 
and republican spirit of an analytical age like the present, that 
dreads autocracy even in matters intellectual, and so is ever 
prone to assert the at least theoretical equality of all the citizens 
of a state, and all the followers of a doctrine. 

But to this, the entire spirit of Positivism is directly opposed, 
wherever its founder is concerned. M. Comte was by nature an 
autocrat. He felt bound to command. Restrained, however, 
by the very nature of his subject-matter, from the full manifest- 
ation of this tendency in his systematization of the sciences, he 
gave it full play in the second phase of his career, when emerg- 
ing from the modest and unpretending robe of the philosopher, 
he appeared before a somewhat astonished world in the mystic 
mantle of the prophet. Here M. Comte issues edicts, and pro- 
pounds, not propositions for the discussion of his followers, but 
conclusions for their acceptance. Thinking apparently, with the 
first Napoleon, that processes are for the few, and results for 
the many, he gives us his decisions, without at all times conde- 
scending to reveal the data or the reasonings by which he has 
been induced to entertain them. The fone throughout is sacre- 
dotal, even where the form is apparently philosophic. The 
utterances are those of a hierophant, filled with the full 
afflatus of a direct inspiration, who can afford to dispense with 
argument and exposition, and who obviously expects to bear 
down all opposition, not merely by the worth of his veracities, 
but the weight of his authority. Inevitably, where such a pro- 
cedure is not sublime, it is ridiculous. Duly supported, whether 
by apparently miraculous deeds or superhuman endowments, 
such pretensions may command respect, even where they do not 
ensure reverence; but in the person of a crotchetty savant like 
M. Comte, they were simply suggestive of oddity in the author, 
and absurdity in the system. 

Hitherto, in all ages and countries, the would-be founder of 
a faith has laid claim to some share of light and power above his 
fellows. He has been a seer with his visions, or a healer with 
his cures. He has had mystic depths in his nature, which com- 
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mon minds could not fathom, and, as a result, utterances which 
they could not easily interpret. He has been a wonder-worker 
as well as an utterer of dark and terrible sayings, around whose 
memory myth and miracle have clung like the ivy to the oak. 
But of all this M. Comte knew nothing, and so with childish 
simplicity, that would have been pitiable if it had not been pro- 
fane, he dared to announce himself, not circuitously and by im- 
plication, but directly and avowedly, as the founder of the new 
“religion of humanity.” 

And this religion itself,as may be supposed, coming from such a 
source, is a psychological curiosity of no ordinary kind. It reveals, 
indeed, a state of mind in the author, perhaps, almost unique in 
the experience of man. Here is a philosopher turned prophet, 
and because he has the necessary intellectual prerequisites for the 
former character, conceives himself fully justified in assuming 
the latter. Without any faith in God or immortality himself, 
he confidently proceeds to unfold his godless and cheerless creed, 
in the full assurance that it will supersede all the other religions 
of the world in the course of a single generation. Having no 
God, he sets up select humanity, the grand Etre, in his place. 
But the great and good, the wise and illustrious, are only to be 
respected. It is the beautiful who are to be worshipped. We 
may reverence men, but we must absolutely adore only women! 
Two hours daily does this glorious hierophant of a sublime 
foeminity set apart for his followers to expend in the pleasant, 
if not purifying and exalting, occupation of worshipping mother, 
wife, and daughter, as the incarnate past, present, and future. 
And he expressly commands that those among his followers who, 
in virtue of being lonely and desolate bachelors, or from any 
other mischance of time and circumstance, find themselves un- 
provided with the two latter prerequisites, shall incontinently 
adopt the same, substituting the wives and children of others, 
in place of their own, as the objects of this spiritual contem- 
plation. 

As may be supposed from such a beginning, his plan of 
society is not particularly exalted. His governments are re- 
publican, his aristocracy are capitalists, his priesthood are 
philosophers, and his workers are—slaves. All real power is to 
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be vested in the proprietors. The priesthood, being especially 
relegated to the rank and position of women, possessed of all 
proper influence, but rigidly excluded from the exercise of all 
formal authority. They are to be the pensioners of the state, 
paid by the capitalists, and owing their “ influence,” not to any 
legal recognition of their claims, but to the purity of their 
morals, the profundity of their attainments, and the grandeur of 
their intellectual endowments. Women, as we have said, are to 
be worshipped, but it is nowhere said they are to be obeyed, at 
least on compulsion. So the priests are to be respected; but, 
except in the public services of religion, they have no well re- 
cognized place of dignity and power. The workers are to be 
paid, and, in a sense, consulted—like the women and the philo- 
sophers—but like them, they have no constitutional vote in the 
choice of their governors, and no direct voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs. The “ public opinion” of all three is to be 
allowed due weight in the councils of the executant bankers, to 
whose tender mercies, as the highest and most successful of all 
capitalists, it seems the state, with all its constituent members, 
and all its subordinate interests, is to be hopelessly and help- 
lessly surrendered ! 

Such is M. Comte’s utopia. To this complexion has French 
speculation on the infinite and the possible at last arrived. We 
are to have a world without God—a life without hope—a state 
without a king—and a society without nobles. But then we 
are to have peace without war, and wealth without poverty; we 
are to have trade without bankruptcies, and agriculture without 
famines: so at least says M. Comte. There is also another de- 
liverance. We are to have no more great empires, no all- 
absorbing monarchies. M. Comte’s model republics, like those 
of ancient Greece and modern Italy, are to bave but a limited 
extent of territory. There are to be seventeen of them in France 
alone ! 

Nor are these the only advantages provided for us, under M. 
Comte’s thoroughly paternal and philosophic arrangements. 
He proposes to take even genius itself under his all-pervading 
regulation. He thinks there are certain directions in which 
speculation and discovery should be disencouraged. A part of 
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the duty of his priesthood of intellect will be to look after mis- 
guided poets and self-mystified philosophers. These erratic crea- 
tures, who now expend their energies so unprofitably, are to be 
gradually, yet surely, brought into subjection to M. Comte’s 
ideas of the fitness and propriety of things; this most desirable 
result to be managed, not by force, but influence! As a be- 
fitting accompaniment to this, we have his index expurgatorius, 
in the form of a Positivist library, consisting of one hundred 
works of the best authors, to the perusal of which the majority 
of the faithful are recommended to confine themselves ! 

Now had all this childish nonsense been written, like Plato’s 
republic or Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia, avowedly as the dream 
of a philosopher, the practical world might have passed on, and 
smiled with pity at the well-meaning twaddle of the learned 
author. But when in place of being thus propounded, simply 
as a fancy sketch of social possibilities, such a tissue of absur- 
dities is gravely promulgated both by the author and his 
disciples as an authoritative part of the future religion of 
humanity, it is time that we should express our opinion both of 
M. Comte and his system in terms of condemnation not to be 
mistaken. On such a subject, at least, our trumpet should have 
no uncertain sound. 

What then is this Positivist creed, this new religion of 
humanity, which its adherents regard with such unbounded 
admiration, and which they foolishly expect will supersede all 
the other and higher faiths which have preceded it? It is then, 
simply, the Papal phase of Arian Pantheism. It begins by 
dethroning God and setting up humanity in his place, and of 
this humanity it worships the feminine rather than the mascu- 
line manifestation. In other words, it is Catholicism devoid of 
duty, and so reduced to the adoration of the Virgin and the 
invocation of saints. Like Catholicism, it also professes sacer- 
dotal subordination to a hierophant, in the case more imme- 
diately under consideration to M. Comte himself. In politics, 
it is simply the French republic, or rather the ideal of it, on a 
small scale, that is, a series of communities deprived of 
their hereditary monarch and nobility, and so presenting only 
the cheerless spectacle of merchants, manufacturers, and 
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bankers, with their subordinate artizans and labourers. So in 
matters intellectual, it is only a great college, shall we say the 
Ecdéle Polyte, where promising youths are specially, yet effec- 
tually, trained for a particular profession. It does not treat 
human beings as men capable of self-direction, and having each 
his own individual inspiration, but, on the contrary, presumes on 
their immaturity, and obviously regards them as mere negative 
subject matter for its educational processes. Thus then we see 
that this famous system has not even the merit of originality. 
It is merely a faint echo in its several parts of the author’s very 
limited personal experience. It displays, throughout, the most 
profound ignorance of those very subjects on which he should 
have been best informed. It ignores diversity of race, and 
expects that one rubric, again the Catholic, should suffice for 
the religious services of all mankind to the end of time. It 
ignores not only the laws, but, as regards the future, the very 
fact of human progress. It attempts to found a religion which 
is not a normal growth out of, a sequential development from 
its predecessor. And it most unwisely contemplates the per- 
manent arrestment of humanity, at this the Comtian stage of 
its advancement. 

Even as a philosophic speculation, such a system would be 
puerile in the extreme, would not, in very truth, be worth the 
paper on which it was printed. But when we find that it was 
seriously regarded by its author as the authoritative revelation 
of a new faith, for the moral and intellectual guidance of man- 
kind to the end of time, it suggests serious doubts of his sanity. 
After every allowance for his utter ignorance of anthropology, 
and his very superficial acquaintance with history, it seems 
incredible that a sensible Parisian teacher should contemplate 
the supercession of Christianity and Mohammedanism by a 
godless creed, that dared not promise immortality, even to the 
most exalted of its believers. It is obvious that M. Comte did 
not understand that great and fundamental law of social 
progress, in virtue of which humanity never surrenders an idea, 
save in the process of adopting a greater; never gives up its 
faith in one veracity, till another and a higher be revealed 
to it. 
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But there is another and a yet direr solecism, of which 
M. Comte was guilty in the promulgation of such a system, and 
this is a breach of continuity. The religion which he announced 
was not a normal development of Christianity. It was not a 
farther unfolding of the theological idea into more luxuriant 
leafage and more beauteous blossom than before. It was not 
based on the old foundations, on the rock of ages. It ignores 
humanitarian tradition both in thought and action. It is not 
rooted in the past. It was not generated, but made. Itisa 
work of (intellectual) art, not a natural production, the growth 
of the centuries, the inevitable product of events. The world 
could have done, and therefore will do, without it. It was nota 
necessity, as all, even approximative world religions, have ever 
been. It was, as we have said, a dream, and that, not of a true 
master spirit, a veritable Vates, but of a closet philosopher, 
whom solitude and neglect had made odd and exceptional, but 
scarcely great or original. 

Asa psychological phenomenon, M. Comte is certainly worthy 
of some attention. A cool, calculating mathematician, emerging 
into a world’s prophet, is not a spectacle which humanity pro- 
vides every day. A calm, inductive, philosopher, careful in the 
solution of his instances, and cautious in the deduction of his 
conclusions ; familiar with facts, and acquainted with the laws 
on which they depend ; accustomed to take nothing for granted, 
and neve accepting a solution, save under the compulsion of 
unquestionable demonstration—is not exactly upon the surface of 
him the most promising subject for ecstatic lucidity. And yet the 
world saw this combination in Swedenborg, in whom the scer 
was induced upon the sage. But the speciality of M. Comte is, 
that he entered upon his sublime career as a religious founder, 
without any mysterious promptings, without any visional experi- 
ences, and in a state of mind wholly devoid of that high-wrought 
enthusiasm which we are accustomed to associate with the 
prophetic character. On the purely intellectual plan himself, 
“he simply addresses the intellectual faculties of his hearers. 
His appeals are to the reason, not to the conscience. In short, 
his system, after all, is a philosophy, and not a religion. 

But the inspired or insane phase of the matter still remains, 
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namely, his absurd claim to authority, and his unfounded 
expectation of success. His later utterances are magnificently 
autocratic. It is sufficient that he has said it. Heterodox 
himself, he will allow of no heterodoxy in others. Comtism is 
the final development of faith and philosophy, of literature and 
science. 

He surpasses Hildebrand in his sacerdotal ambition. He 
transcends the Papacy at its maximum in his pretensions. He 
is not only an infallible oracle for the present, but the unerring 
guide of the future. He has measured the possibilities of man, 
and mapped out his path to the end of time. No lawgiver ever 
issued his decrees, no monarch ever published his edicts, with 
more of assured confidence, than poor M. Comte. He seems to 
have fancied that he had but to declare a belief in God and immor- 
tality unnecessary, and mankind would at once surrender their 
faith in these sustaining and consolatory doctrines at his bidding. 
So when he ordains two hours’ worship daily to be offered to the 
women, it obviously never occurred to him that some, even of his 
disciples, might very legitimately question the propriety of such a 
procedure. And when, descending from doctrine and ritual to 
ecclesiastical organization, he decides that his hierarchy are to 
be pecuniarily dependant upon the temporal executive, and to be 
ineligible to all similar offices, save those connected with educa- 
tion, it had clearly never dawned upon him that hierarchies, 
when once well rooted, have their own laws of growth, their normal 
cycle of development, which is not always in accordance with 
the programme of their founder. So when he commands that 
the government should be republican in form, though virtually 
beaurocratic in constitution, he manifests an entire ignorance of 
the laws of national life, and of the vast forms which, in obedi- 
ence to them, throw up special institutions at successive stages, 
as organic instrumentalities for the more effectual discharge of 
its necessary and appropriate functions. 

Here indeed we return to the gravamen of our charge, and 
to the unquestionable proof of M. Comte’s utter incompetence for 
his self-imposed and stupendous task of founding a world’s faith 
with political and social institutions, and we may add, literary 
and artistic culture, in perfect accordance with its fundamental 
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doctrines. Heignores thoughout the great principle of growth, 
not indeed as regards the past, but the future. Strange to say, 
his writings abound with allusions to, and even well selected 
illustrations of, the law of sequence, to which his own system is, 
nevertheless, in direct contradiction. He saw very clearly that 
Christianity was a higher and more effective development ; in 
a sense, the blossom and the fruit of Judaism; yet he did not 
hesitate to ignore all its higher veracities, and go directly counter 
to all its more exalting tendencies, in the promulgation of his own 
especial faith (or rather, as we have said, philosophy). His whole 
scheme is simply one of subtraction. He proposes to deprive 
humanity of its most sustaining truths, to rob it of its most cheer- 
ing hopes, and to leave it utterly devoid of its most ennobling 
motives. And he was so childish as to think this possible, and 
we may add, so mad as to deem it profitable. Poor creature, 
he seems to have fully persuaded himself that mankind would 
be the better for losing sight of God and their own immortality. 
Blind himself, he wished to involve the world in hopeless dark- 
ness, and come at last to regard the light of the sun as the curse 
of existence. 

It is almost needless to say that the mere statement of such 
a system is its best and most effective refutation; it stands 
self-condemned. Asa work of thought, it is puerile. As an 
attempt at religious edification, it is beneath contempt. Its 
conception is an indication of intellectual imbecility. Its 
promulgation was an act of insanity. But if so, then what 
are we to say to its reception? If we have this opinion of the 
founder, what are we to think of his disciples, or, not to be too 
severe on these gentlemen, what are we to think of the spirit of 
the age which prompted and, in some exceptional instances, 
accepted this nineteenth century version of “the religion of 
humanity.” 

This then brings us to “ the conclusion of the whole matter.” 
What is Positivism? And we reply, it is the purely intellectual 
product of a predominantly literary and scientific age. It is the 
outcome of an especial literary and scientific people, and had 
therefore very properly as its mouthpiece a savant, and not a 
saint ; a teacher of mathematics, and not a worker of miracles. 
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That even with these limitations, M. Comte was but a very 
unsatisfactory and inadequate embodiment of “ the prophet of 
intellect,” must be admitted. Leaving the moral nature of 
man out the question; omitting the lofty aspirations and 
irrepressible yearnings of this, the noblest portion of his being, 
as something altogether alien to the subject, and adjudging the 
Parisian philosopher simply by an intellectual standard, he was 
sadly deficient. He lacked the fiery eloquence, the deep pathos, 
the grandeur of conception and sublimity of thought, which 
attach to the true masters of intellect, whether in poetry or 
prose. In good sooth, he was simply a very respectable profes- 
sor—simply that, and nothing more. He had no extraordinary 
depth of attainments, no unusual grasp of thought, no particular 
gift of insight. He was perhaps especially endowed with order 
and method. His “systematization of the sciences” was a 
success—of its kind. But with that, his merits, whatever they 
were, most assuredly ended. His invasion of the province of 
religion was merely a grave impertinence, which, however, 
should excite pity rather than indignation, as the product of a 
senility none the less marked because it was premature. But we 
have now finished with the would-be prophet of the Positive 
religion. And of the system itself, we will only say that it was 
in every way worthy of its founder, being a shallow and 
atheistic scheme of philosophy, that only a misguided madman 
could have promulgated as a substitute for religion. 


J. W. Jackson, F.A.S.L. 
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THE STATE OF PARTIES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A Nationa, Church must be founded on the principles of 
comprehension. Christianity is many-sided. Had it not been 
so, it would have been unsuited to be the religion of human 
nature. It has, therefore, as many aspects as there are funda- 
mental differences implanted in the mind of man by his Creator. 
Consequently, a Church ought to be as many-sided as Chris- 
tianity itself. 

This variety of aspect constitutes the essential difference 
between a Church and a sect. A sect strives to impart to 
Christianity the appearance of uniformity. It forms its con- 
ception of it in conformity with peculiar moral and intellectual 
conditions, and embodies it in narrow creeds expressing only 
one idea. In proportion as a Church does this, she loses her 
Catholic character, and becomes a sect. 

The Church of England is comprehensive ; but in the mode 
in which she effects this she tends towards sectarianism. It 
was the intention of her founders to embrace a wide range of 
opinion within her bounds. But to effect this by adopting a 
uniform comprehensiveness of creed and formula was beyond 
the mental vision of the day. They sought to bring it about 
by inserting some of the favourite formulas of the leading 
parties in the same articles and liturgy. Thus all parties find 
within her much which pleases them, and not a little to make 
them uneasy. 

The Church of England embraces within her bosom the widest 
possible varieties of opinion. The views held within her are no 
less varied than the wide extent of opinion maintained by the 
sects outside her pale. She shelters, in point of fact, nearly every 
possible form of belief lying between the doctrine of the Papal 
supremacy and the denial of the possibility of the miraculous, 
and between extreme sacramentalism and the lowest Church- 
manship. Her wide comprehensiveness is her greatest glory. 
Her blot is the indirect and tortuous manner in which this is 
effected. Instead of alternately inserting passages to please 
opposite shades of opinion, on points where she intended to be 
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comprehensive she ought wholly to have abstained from 
attempting definition. 

Amidst numbers of minor differences, we must consider her 
comprehensiveness as shadowed forth in the existence within 
her of three great parties—that of the High, the Low, and 
the Broad Church. The two first have mutually endeavoured 
to thrust out one another, and have subsequently coalesced 
for the purpose of excluding the third. The law has thrown 
its broad egis of protection over all three. 

It will be conceded by all, except the most furious partizans, 
that the attempt to expel either of those parties from her com- 
munion is now hopeless, if not undesirable. At any rate, it is 
evident that each of these parties is determined not to leave 
her, that the law will maintain them in the position which they 
have assumed, and that they are determined to find some mode 
of explaining her formularies, perhaps of explaining them away, 
so as to suit their own convictions. 

But in her present condition she cannot help being the subject 
of constant party struggles. This is owing to the imperfect 
manner in which she has made herself comprehensive. She has 
lacked the courage to pronounce certain dogmas indifferent, and 
to refuse to define them; but she has introduced strong state- 
ments on one side, and counterbalanced them by contravening 
assertions on the other. One of her statements pleases the 
High, another the Low, and another the Broad Churchman. 
But she has forgotten that some of the views most pleasing to 
the one must be gall and wormwood tothe other. This has com- 
pelled all parties to have recourse to a large amount of meta- 
physical hair-splitting, for the purpose of bringing a favourite 
dogma of an opposite party into unison with their own. The 
operation of welding together fire and water is useless and 
wearisome. 

It was hardly possible that a Church could have been based 
on truly comprehensive principles at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. A wide interval separated such a Church from the 
line of thought in which the Reformers had been brought up. 
Though they had shaken themselves clear of the forms of 
the old faith, they were still animated by the spirit of scholas- 
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ticism. They had never been led to question the omnipotence 
of the syllogism for the discovery of a!' truth, both in heaven 
and earth. Religious controversy was the one great employment 
for the mind of men; it even formed an important element in 
the calculations of politicians. Natural science was unborn. 
The limits of the human intellect were undetermined. A critical 
knowledge of history was unthonght of. The possibility of dis- 
covery in the regions of ontology was fully believed in. The 
principles of toleration were yet in their cradle. To have 
refused to assume the appearance of attempting to embody in 
formal statements things which are now recognized as lying 
beyond the limit of the human understanding, would have been 
viewed as little short of heresy. 

But such a mode of comprehension is no longer suited to 
the genius of the age. That spirit requires that what was in 
former times accomplished indirectly should be now done 
directly—not by inserting incongruous statements to please 
different classes of opinion, but by a careful removal of every- 
thing which clashes with the fundamental opinions of either of 
the great parties whom the Church intends to comprehend. 

We assume it, therefore, to be a fact past question that each 
of the three great parties, whether we like their views or not, 
are firmly entrenched in the Church, and that the attempt of 
any of them to obtain exclusive possession is hopeless. If so, is 
it not better that this should be at once distinctly admitted and 
acted on? The time is come when each party should cease to take 
pleasure in impaling one another by retaining expressions which 
in their plain and obvious sense must jar with their convictions. 

But the present mode of attaining comprehension is not 
only dangerous to peace, it is injurious to morals. It sets the 
clergy on inventing non-natural senses to explain away obvious 
things, which, if adopted and applied to the things of common 
life, would subvert mutual trust. This practice is only tole- 
rated, because the questions in debate are in the region of the 
clouds. It is our purpose, therefore, briefly to examine into 
the great principles of religious comprehension. 

We assert that the apostolic Church was a highly compre- 
hensive Church. It contained within itself elements of thought 
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little, if at all, less widely divergent than those in the Church of 
England. 

First, a large body of Christians, entertaining more or less 
of the peculiarities of Judaism, was contained within the 
Church. Compared with the Gentile Christians, the distinc- 
tion between these two classes must have been wider than that 
which exists between the High and the Low Churchman at the 
present day. The Jewish Christian was the High Churchman 
of his times in his love for rites, ordinances, and external 
things. It is evident, both from the Acts and the Epistles, that 
the Jewish Christians retained a very considerable portion of 
their Judaism. St. Paul yielded to it in a degree which we 
should have hardly thought possible. Bold as a lion, when it 
threatened to convert Christianity into a Jewish sect, the great 
apostle submitted to observances which to him can have been 
hardly otherwise than burdensome. The man who pronounced 
days and times and festivals and outward observances to be 
void of spiritual reality, submitted to them for the sake of 
charity and peace. We cannot doubt from the perusal of 
St. James’s Epistle that he viewed Christianity in a different 
aspect from St. Paul. But, provided a man did not seek to 
impose his views as necessary for salvation, Paul tolerated a 
large mass of Jewish practice, and consequently of the prin- 
ciples on which it rested. In these days the confession of 
Christian faith was a very simple one: “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” 

Even the inability to receive many things which St. Paul 
decided on his apostolical authority did not unchurch a 
man. St. Paul has fully stated his views of the character of 
Judaism. But he did not insist that all the members of his 
Churches should hold precisely the same opinions as himself. 
Entertaining the views which he did respecting circumcision, 
his act of circumcising Timothy was one on which furious par- 
tizans would do well to meditate. It was a concession far 
greater than if a Low Churchman were to wear a cope. 
When Priscilla and Aquila took Apollos, and explained to him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly, he must have been in a 
state of mind which many in modern times would designate as 
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dark. Still there is not a hint that the apostolic Church would 
have thought him unfit for its communion. But the most 
remarkable feature in the apostolic Church is the fact, that 
direct inability to receive certain portions of the apostolic 
teaching did not exclude from Church membership. 

St. Paul’s complying with the advice of St. James at his last 
visit to Jerusalem, in undertaking the payment of the expenses of 
the Nazarite vow, was a most remarkable concession. That vow 
involved the necessity of offering several sacrifices. To these, 
therefore, he gave his sanction, although he had proclaimed all 
sacrifice worthless in a religious point of view, having been 
superseded by the great Sacrifice of the Cross. St. Paul doubt- 
less viewed his act as a concession to the weakness of others. 
A Judaizing Christian might easily view it as an abandonment 
of principle. Those whose orthodoxy is so staunch that they 
can never yield a point to the infirmity of others, would do well 
to meditate on the example of the Apostle. 

The Epistle to the Corinthians presents us with another 
most remarkable circumstance. There were persons in the 
communion of that Church who denied the literal truth of the 
resurrection of the dead. While in this same Epistle the 
apostle gives an express direction that the person who had been 
guilty of incest should be excluded from Church membership, 
he reasons and expostulates with the holders of this serious 
doctrinal error, but nowhere directs their excommunication. 

We are not informed what were the precise grounds on 
which he delivered Hymeneus and Alexander to Satan. He 
tells us, however, that they had put away a good conscience, 
and as a consequence of their moral turpitude, they had fallen 
into religious error. The Apostle does not found his excommu- 
nication simply on their mistaken views of doctrine, but on 
immorality, which led them to make shipwreck of the faith. 

But the Apostle has stated in express terms the principles 
on which Christian comprehension ought to be based—prin- 
ciples which are greatly ignored by existing Churches and sects. 
We will briefly examine them. 

In the Apostolic Church three questions had the effect of 
disturbing the consciences of the scrupulous—the eating of 
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certain kinds of food—the observance as matters of religious 
obligation of particular days—and the intercourse of Christians 
with heathens, so as not to be guilty of the sin of idolatry. 
Although the special circumstances which originated these 
difficulties have passed away, the great principles which St. 
Paul lays down are applicable for all time to similar circum- 
stances, and contain the foundation of all religious compre- 
hension. 

In proceeding to solve these question the apostle declares 
that Christianity announces one great governing principle—the 
Lordship of Christ over the human conscience, and the fact 
that the Christian, whether in life or death, is Christ’s purchased 
property. All questions of duty and religious toleration must 
be determined by the light of this great principle. 

According to St. Paul a Christian’s conscience ought to be 
the supreme arbiter of his conduct. He may have either an 
enlightened or an unenlightened conscience ; but whichever it 
may be, to him its decrees are binding. To act contrary to 
the dictates of even an unenlightened conscience is a sin. 
The Apostle even contemplated the possibility of an unen- 
lightened conscience being unable to submit to declarations of 
truth made on his own apostolical authority. Still, he saw in 
this no reason for casting such a weak Christian out of the 
Church. With the general views entertained of inspiration we 
should have expected, when an Apostle gave judgment on a 
certain point, that an apostolic decision would have put an end 
to all further question. Such, however, was not the case, and 
the Apostle goes so far as to enjoin that a conscientious scruple 
on certain subjects should be respected even when it interfered 
with his own decisions. 

On the three points which occasioned the difficulty, the 
Apostle pronounces a clear judgment. The Gospel knows of no 
relative sanctity of one day above another ; every kind of meat 
may be eaten; no distinction of food has the smallest reli- 
gious importance ; meat makes a man neither the better or the 
worse; an idol is nothing in the world, but there is none 
other God but one. 

A Christian, therefore, according to the Apostle’s decision, 
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might boldly eat meat which had been offered to an idol without 
incurring the smallest amount of moral pollution. Nothing 
was unclean of itself. No creature of God was to be rejected if 
eaten with thanksgiving. This was his decision and persuasion 
by the Lord Jesus. 

But there were weak brethren in the Church who on such 
points were unable to acquiesce in even the declaration of an 
Apostle. Does he, therefore, unchurch them? No; he not only 
directed that their scruples were to be respected, but he asserts 
that to wound their weak consciences by doing acts which might 
embolden them to do what they were conscientiously convinced 
was wrong, was to sin against Christ. The man, therefore, 
who in the fulness of apostolic light pronounced all such dis- 
tinctions to be utterly void of religious obligation, declares that 
sooner than be the occasion of tempting a weak brother, he 
would not enforce his own views, but would abstain from eating 
animal food altogether. 

In the same manner with respect to days, the Apostle 
declared that all distinctions between them in a religious point 
of view were done away in Christ. But notwithstanding this 
decision every one was to be fully persuaded in his own mind, 
and to be suffered to act accordingly. But while conceding 
this liberty, he strenuously insisted that, whether the day was 
regarded or disregarded, it was to be done as to the Lord. On 
this condition the unenlightened Christian was to tolerate the 
enlightened one in his disregard of days, and the enlightened 
Christian was not to condemn the unenlightened one as super- 
stitious in observing them. All such questions were to be open 
ones in the Church, and not to be made points involving 
communion. 

The following are great apostolic principles of comprehension. 
Matters in their own nature indifferent are not to be enforced 
as grounds of Church communion. Every one is to please his 
neighbour for his good to edification. The strong are to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please themselves. 
While Christ reigns in each Christian’s conscience, he is to be 
allowed freedom on all minor points. 

It is impossible to read the Epistles and the Acts without 
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seeing that numbers of sects, in the sense in which the High, 
the Low, and the Broad Church are sects, were tolerated in the 
Christian Church, and that the greatest care was taken, and 
concessions were made, not to wound their respective prejudices. 
Their different modes of viewing things arose out of the influence 
of early education, or fundamental differences in the human 
mind. Such influences render it impossible that all men should 
see all things everywhere alike. St. Paul felt that there was 
something in Christianity higher than these differences, and 
that in comparison with it, they were to be viewed as nothing. 
The Jewish Christian, as the high churchman of his day, could 
attach a deep importance to holy days and outward obser- 
vances. This the Apostles tolerated. They did not forbid him 
to take part in his national observances, utterly abrogated as 
they were by Christianity. The Gentile had his prejudices, 
derived from previous habits of life and thought. The man of 
large and more philosophic mind would make light of all these 
minor points, from which others could not divest themselves. 
The Apostle asserts for all the principle of universal toleration in 
subordination to the admission by all of the universal lordship 
of Christ. 

It follows, therefore, that the Christian Church is a unity 
growing out of diversity. This unity is created not by destroy- 
ing differences, but by tolerating them in subjection to Christ’s 
lordship. Unity did not consist in the reduction of all thought 
and feeling to a dead level, nor was it created by issuing edicts 
reducing the variety which is inseparable from the human mind 
to one dull uniformity. The essence of Christian unity was 
preserved by what, in modern times, has been designated by the 
invidious term of compromise, but which in apostolic language 
means enlightened Christian charity. The presence of this 
spirit creates a church; its absence a sect. True Catholicity 
consists not in extension in time and space, but in the existence 
of unity in the midst of diversity ; in the toleration of the pecu- 
liarities of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation as 
they have been implanted by the Creator, and by their being 
cemented into a unity by the blood of the Lamb. 

This spirit of comprehension in practice exists more widely 
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in the Church of England than in any Church in Christendom. 
She contains within her many sects, which struggle for the 
mastery. Nothing would be more unfortunate than if they 
could succeed in impressing on her the principles of their own 
exclusiveness. As far as she embodies unity in diversity, she can 
well afford to look with indifference on the taunts of the sects 
outside her pale. 

But in carrying out this comprehension, she has hit on a set 
of expedients instead of openly maintaining it as a great prin- 
ciple. This tends to perpetuate the battle of the sects within 
her. It puts into the hands of each some favourite Shibboleth, 
with which to taunt and insult the other, instead of supplying 
the means of covering their common differences by the veil of 
charity. She has frequently employed formularies in which all 
parties within her can heartily join. But to this there are 
numerous exceptions. There are also several cases where, 
under the temporary predominance of a party, the apostolic 
rule has been wantonly violated. 

Two noted instances of this have occurred in her past history 
in her mode of dealing with things indifferent. Need it be 
said that we allude to enforcing the sign of the cross in 
baptism, and the posture of kneeling at the communion even 
on reluctant consciences. Both these questions are, in their 
essential nature, perfectly indifferent. The Church herself asserts 
that they are so, but she declares her right to enforce them by 
authority. Now what do the principles laid down by St. Paul 
enjoin respecting the circumstances in which the Church has 
been placed in previous periods of her history? Would the 
apostle have enforced these practices on reluctant dissidents ? 
We answer, No. 

Respecting things which are indifferent, the apostolic rule 
is plain. They ought not to be enforced on reluctant con- 
sciences; if a man is firmly persuaded that a practice which 
even an apostle pronounced indifferent, involves a violation of 
his conscience, St. Paul enjoins that even his own views are not 
to be enforced on a weak brother. Let it be conceded that 
those who made the attitude of kneeling, or the sign of the 
cross, a matter of importance, were weak brethren. But can it be 
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doubted, if the case had come before the apostle, that he would 
have decided in precisely the same manner as he has about days 
and meats. He would have said, He that regards the sign 
of the cross, or the attitude of kneeling, regards it to the Lord ; 
and he who disregards them, to the Lord he disregards them. He 
would unquestionably have ruled that the weak brother was not 
to impose his views on the strong; nor the strong on the weak. 
Each would have been directed to pursue their own practice 
without violating the bond of peace. But in the case of the 
sign of the cross, the conduct of the dominant party in the 
Church was a striking violation of the apostolic principle. 
While she holds that it is no part of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
to all practical purposes she tacks it on as an addition to it. 
Even while doing so, she proclaims it to be non-essential, 
and only a significant emblem. But while she uses this 
language, she invariably unites it in her practice with the 
administration of the Sacrament, and thus says to every con- 
scientious objector, Though our Lord enjoins nothing of the 
kind ; if you refuse to submit, you shall be denied the sacrament 
by which you are made a member of the Church of God. 

We have selected these two cases, because not only do we 
ourselves view these two ceremonies as perfectly indifferent, but 
the Church herself has asserted that they are so. It is obvious 
that the principles laid down by St. Paul require that they 
should have been left open questions. Both parties should have 
been allowed each to follow their own views. But the spirit of 
sectarianism induced her to take a different and disastrous course. 

If St. Paul, in such cases, did not make his superior light 
a measure for the practice of weaker brethren; if he did not 
in similar cases enforce his own decisions, much more ought 
the Church to have acted on the principle, “‘ Why dost thou 
judge thy brother? and why dost thou set at nought thy brother, 
for we must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ?” 

The principle of mutual toleration ought to be the pole star 
of the Church. It is a principle which can be carried out 
practically. This has been effected in the service for the 
administration of the Communion, with the solitary exception 
to which we have alluded. 
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There is no subject on which the members of the Church of 
England have been, and still are, more widely divided in opinion 
than in their views as to the precise nature of the Sacrament of 
our Lord’s Supper. She ever has had, and still contains within 
her, every variety of opinion between views nearly approaching 
transubstantiation and the lowest forms of Zwingleism. Still 
her sacramental service is viewed with nearly equal accept- 
ance, and felt to be equally beautiful by classes of opinion thus 
widely divergent. From this universality of acquiescence we 
must except the extreme Catholic movement now active within 
her. This party evidently views the Communion office as 
meagre. This is proved by their attempts to supplement it by 
a large infusion of unauthorized hymns, by which views are 
imported into it which cannot be found in the service itself, and 
as the whole service in their hands is musical, these hymns 
become, in their mode of celebration, an integral portion of the 
service. 

But, with the exception of this extreme party, the service 
has been felt by that immense divergency of opinion which has 
sheltered itself within the Church of England to be a liturgy 
suited to their wants. Even a large portion of the sects outside 
the Church admit its excellence. It is plain, therefore, that if 
the proper means are used, Christians of great divergency of 
opinion may be united in a devotional service in which they can 
cordially agree. 

Now what is it which renders the sacramental service thus 
acceptable to men of the utmost divergency of opinion? We 
answer, the intense depth of its devotion, its avoiding rocks of 
offence by not adopting the language of a party, and the 
existence of the spirit of compromise. Of the latter, we have 
a most successful instance in the words in which the bread and 
wine are administered. Their history is well known. Fanatics 
will assert that they display the worst spirit of compromise. 
We think that they are based on the true spirit of compre- 
hension. The form in the first service book asserted the 
doctrine of the real Presence; that in the second was equally 
strong in favour of its being a simple memorial. These dis- 
cordant views, each symbolizing the opinions of a sect, have done 
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what many men and women of apparently opposite characters 
and tastes have succeeded in accomplishing. They have become 
united in a happy marriage, and their diversity has been mutually 
pleasing. Thus the dogmas of two sects which, had they remained 
separate, would have caused an endless feud, by having been 
brought into close proximity, have lived in harmony and peace. 

It will hardly be urged that the divergency of opinion re- 
specting the effects of baptism is greater than the questions in 
controversy respecting the other Sacrament. Why, then, is it 
that the baptismal service is the subject of endless wrangling, 
and has threatened to produce a schism? We answer, because 
it celebrates no such marriage union hetween the dogmas of dif- 
ferent parties. Is the one more difficult to accomplish than the 
other? We cannot think so. This service breathes an equal 
depth of pure devotion as that for the Communion, But it con- 
tains two or three sentences which are the Shibboleths of sect- 
arian dogmatism. If we were to insert into the Communion 
office one or two sentences of a similar character, it might be 
made equally offensive to one or other of the great parties whom 
the Church designs to include within her pale. The right mode 
of preserving unity would be to substitute a form of words which 
would unite the views of both parties, on the same principle on 
which this is effected in the other office. 

Now, as each of the three great parties is, by legal decision, 
firmly entrenched in the Church of England, and as each is 
determined to maintain its position there, it becomes a question 
well worthy of the consideration of each, whether policy at least 
does not suggest the desirableness of converting a state of 
chronic warfare, in which victory is impossible, into one of per- 
manent peace, by adopting the principles of comprehension on 
which the Apostolic Church was constituted. It has long been 
a doctrine, now happily on the eve of being exploded, that near 
neighbourhood converts men into deadly enemies. Weare at last 
becoming sensible that such neighbourhood was not intended to 
render a state of warfare permanent, but for the promotion of the 
blessings of commerce and social intercourse. Englishmen are 
getting aware, although their own national character may be even 
the greatest in the world, that an incorporation of some of the 
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customs and habits of others might make it a nearer approxima- 
tion to perfection. Let us hope that these discoveries in politics 
may be applicable to religion. We trust that a time is dawning 
when it will be felt that religion was not intended to cause a 
perpetual warfare among those whose opinions may be divergent 
from one another; that truth is not necessarily the sole inherit- 
ance of a single sect ; that in abstract questions there are more 
ways of viewing things than one; and that there may be bless- 
ings which the Creator has intended to effect by forming men 
with such different mental endowments that they cannot view 
anything in the same aspect. 

The present state of things produces two evils which exert an 
injurious influence on the character of the clergy. All parties, in 
the existing state of our formularies, are obliged to have recourse 
to non-natural senses to help them out of their difficulties ; 
and to invoke the aid of a mass of metaphysical hair-splitting 
in their exposition of dogmas ;—things which are as injurious to 
a healthy state of moral feeling as were the endless genealogies 
and old-wives’ fables against which St. Paul cautioned Timothy. 

It is hard to write with patience of non-natural modes of in- 
terpretation, which in proportion as the connection between 
certain classes of dogmas become more and more apparent, are 
more necessary to bring a truth which is really a portion of one 
dogmatic system, into unison with that which forms a portion of 
another. The best mode of forming an estimate of their 
character and effect is to conceive of them as applied to the 
ordinary transactions of life. With a tradesman, a non-natural 
interpretation means short weight and short measure, or a bad 
article. In the share market it means the wilful concealment 
of truth. In common conversation it is an imitation of the 
falsehood of Ananias and Saphira, for their lie was. only the 
non-natural statement of a truth. They sold the land for the 
sum stated by them; they only forgot to add that they received 
so much more. When the clergy are driven to a mass of non- 
natural interpretations, their moral deterioration is an event not 
very remote. 

The necessity of being obliged to invoke the aid of unsub- 
stantial metaphysics to enable us to maintain our position is a 
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no less humiliating labour. It draws men’s attention to the 
mint, the anise, and the cummin, and makes them forget the 
weightier matters of the law. Had not Mr. Gorham felt himself 
severely pressed, the most perverse ingenuity would have hardly 
thought of inventing his theory of prevenient grace. Specula- 
tions on both sides of this question are more fruitless than the 
sand on the ocean shore, and less productive of result than the 
attempt to polish a cannon ball. 

We have, therefore, a hearty sympathy with Lord Ebury in 
his abstract principle of Church reform ; but we fear that he errs 
in the mode of accomplishing it. Church reform which is one- 
sided will not only be impossible, but a questionable good. It 
must be effected, if accomplished at all, on the principles of 
forbearance and mutual toleration of the parties whom the law 
recognizes within the Church, or, if you please to use the 
modern term, on the principle of compromise. 

Such is the only mode of adjusting differences where victory 
is impossible. It is, perhaps, useless to preach to the spirit of 
partizanship the duty of forbearance. Parties are ready enough 
to counsel it as far as it affects themselves: to take all, and give 
nothing in return. In religious contests it meets with much 
the same fate which virtue did in the days of the old satirist— 
“ Laudatur et alget.’ To the dogmatism of party, the sight of 
an adversary struggling in agony between the horns of a 
dilemma always has been and ever will be the greatest of luxu- 
ries. But even the pleasure arising from such a feast is some- 
what diminished, if we can be made aware that it can only be 
enjoyed by our undergoing in turn a similar crucifixion. No 
doubt that to devour an enemy is a great source of enjoyment 
to the savage; but his sense of satisfaction will be diminished, 
when it becomes evident that, if he will indulge in such 
luxuries, he must be eaten in return. Such is the state of 
parties in the Church. Even the spirit of partizanship, with 
which the duty of charity will weigh but little, may yet be made 
to feel it desirable to be set free from this mutual inconvenience. 
How then can this be accomplished? We answer on the 
principle of mutual concession. Let all the great parties in the 
Church make up their minds to concede something which offends 
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others, and to receive in return the concession of something 
which offends them. 

The stronghold of the High Church party is the occasional 
services of the Prayer Book; that of the Evangelical, the 
Articles; that of the Broad Church, the existence in the 
formularies, of statements which are logically contradictory. 
As each party is established in the Church, it may be worth 
while for them to consider whether it is not as well to renounce 
the practice of attempting to devour one another, on the 
mutual understanding that they shall not be themselves 
devoured. Not being able to agree, let them agree to differ. 

For the purpose of being practical, we will make a few 
suggestions. After the most liberal invocation of the aid of 
metaphysical hair-splitting, the baptismal service with its 
adjuncts can hardly help being offensive to men of strong 
evangelical views. Clergymen may succeed in explaining it 
away, but very few laymen can. Laymen, however, are only 
compelled to use it occasionally, and, therefore, they feel less 
sympathy for their deeply-tried clerical brother. Still no evan- 
gelical, if he had had the option, would have expressed himself 
in the terms of the service ; and we cannot help thinking that, 
after all explanations, it forms an ulcer which secretly gnaws 
on the evangelical conscience, or in time makes it callous. 

In a similar manner Article XVII. forms an offence to men 
who hold Arminian views, i.e. to the great majority of the clergy. 
As a consequence, various attempts have been made to explain 
away its strong language—a language which becomes all the 
stronger, when it is taken in connection with other articles. 
If white cannot be represented as black, it may be possible to 
persuade those whose vision of colours is somewhat imperfect that 
it is grey. Such attempts ever will be made to get rid of the 
language of narrow dogmatism, when parties opposed to its 
decisions are determined to maintain their position in the 
Church. But with what a sacrifice of honest principle is this 
effected. It is only because the religious world cannot be 
pinned down to the hard regions of fact, that the existence of 
such principles does not produce a constant panic of infidelity. 
In the present order of things, two professions, while they do 
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much which is useful, are frequently condemned by the force of 
circumstances to do a great deal of dirty work. Lawyers 
are forced to expend much time in explaining away the na- 
tural meaning of things temporal, and clergymen of things 
spiritual. 

Now what we propose is this.—Let Article XVII. be 
offered by the evangelical party as a set-off to the Arminian 
party against the strong expressions of the Baptismal Service. 
If the terms are considered not quite fair by either party, it 
will be very easy to add to them on either side. We are only 
contending for the principle. Our own opinion is that the 
bargain would be no bad one. We should thus get rid of 
what strikes a person standing outside the controversy as a 
great scandal. 

In making a concession of this kind, neither party is asked 
to renounce their own opinions. The extremest Calvinist may 
still retain all his Calvinism ; the highest Churchman, the full- 
ness of his sacramental theory. All which is required is, that 
each should be willing to abstain from thrusting what is offen- 
sive in the face of the other. As each party is in the Church, 
and means to continue there, why do they continue to throw 
stones at each other’s glass house? 

We shall hear the old cry, We must not concede truth for 
even the purpose of obtaining peace. We answer, The conces- 
sion is made already as far as the Church is concerned, for she 
has decided that her house is large enough to contain the 
Calvinist, the Arminian, the High and the Broad Churchman. 
It is no longer a question whether these different phases of 
opinion shall find entertainment within her. That has already 
been decided. The real point must not be kept out of view. 
It is this:—She has invited them all to an entertainment, and 
provided them with seats. The seats have not been examined 
for a long time. The workmen who made them have left some 
pins in them, which disturb the equanimity of the happy party. 
The real point at issue is, shall not each guest consent to remove 
the pin which harasses his neighbour, on condition of having 
that which troubles him extracted likewise. The Church tolerates 
these opposite opinions. The only ground which she can take 
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is, that there is something in Christianity higher than them all. 
She decides, therefore, that there is some Shibboleth in each 
creed which is not of the essence of Christianity. Having decided 
that men of each party are her legitimate children, will she not 
do well to remove from her house those articles of furniture 
whose chief use is to afford to the wrong-tempered among her 
children the means of teasing and irritating each other? 

The communion office makes it evident that such concessions 
need not involve sacrifices of opinion. All parties who concur 
in extolling this service still retain their respective dogmas. 
We would reform the baptismal office on the same principle, by 
uniting together different dogmas in a form of words which 
will harmonize both. The second sentence in the prayer follow- 
ing the act of Baptism already unites both views. We 
apprehend that it is not objectionable to any party. The only 
modification required is in the words of the first sentence. The 
declaration after baptism may be readily altered as follows. In- 
stead of the words, “ Forasmuch as this child is regenerate and 
grafted into the Church,” we would substitute, “ Forasmuch as 
this child has been made partaker of all the benefits conveyed 
by the Sacrament of Baptism.” Thus we should avoid the 
definite dogmatism of either party. The High Churchman might 
still remain in undisturbed possession of all his theories on the 
subject of baptism. The sacrifice which he is asked to make is 
‘one which requires no unattainable amount of Christian charity. 
It is only to abstain from putting into the mouth of an Evan- 
gelical Churchman his peculiar metaphysical opinions in a 
thanksgiving addressed to that Father who, as St. Paul declares, 
will receive his sincere, though it may be weak, brother, when 
that brother is equally willing to remove a stumbling block 
which grieves the other. 

Such are the principles which we would apply to heal the 
wounds which ulcerate the different parties in the Church. 
The principle, if once conceded, is one of easy application. It 
is evident that a very moderate amount of mutual concession 
would cure all the chief sores. Let each party surrender for some- 
thing objectionable to itself something which grieves another, 
and the work is done. If any balance remains afterwards, will 
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it be too much to hope that some small matter may be conceded 
in the name of the God of peace and love ? 

One concession, before we close, we wish to ask to be made 
in favour of the Broad Church party; and if they have no 
precise equivalent to offer, we would ask it in the name of our 
common Lord. We need hardly say that this concession is, if 
not the entire Athanasian Creed, at least its damnatory clauses. 
The continued existence of these within the four corners of 
the Prayer Book is a strong proof that the progress of charity is 
impeded by lameness in both her legs. A _preponderating 
majority of Churchmen ignore the Creed. Eminent theologians 
have pronounced that the Church would be well quit of it. 
Our sister Episcopal Church in America has removed the scandal. 
Still it remains in the Church of England. Even its damnatory 
clauses are rehearsed thirteen times in the year to the confusion 
of our faces. ‘ 

We are not going to discuss the abstract truth or falsehood 
of the Creed. It belongs to an order of thought which will 
never be renewed. It is an attempt to define the Infinite in 
terms of human thought. It belongs to the regions, not of 
theology, but of metaphysics. 

To give an illustration. The Creed attempts to define, in 
the terms of human thought, the mode in which the second and 
third persons of the Trinity are derived from the first. The 
relationship between the third and the first and second persons 
it defines by the term “ procession.” The thought seems never 
to have crossed the minds of the metaphysicians of the day that 
such terms cannot be measures of the infinite existence of God. 
The Holy Spirit in the mode of his existence is defined by the 
Creed as “neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceed- 
ing.’ Our Lord, in St. John’s Gospel, has made certain state- 
ments as to the communication of the Divine Spirit to the 
Church. These the disputants of the time converted - into 
ontological realities. They designated the derived mode of the 
existence of the Spirit as a “ procession,” and attempted to dis- 
tinguish between it and the idea of filiation., The term is a 
creation of the human mind; and if it denotes anything, it can 
only denote a peculiar mode in which the mind views finite 
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things, and not an ontological reality. It is derived from the 
conception of a stream issuing from a fountain. With such a 
line the metaphysical theology of the day thought it could guage 
the depths of Godhead. 

The term “ procession,” as a notion distinct from filiation, 
conveys no conception to the mind. It is a word, and nothing 
more. Several such conceptions are found in the Creed. They 
are neither false nor true, but meaningless. For this reason, 
therefore, we plead for its removal; not because we enter- 
tain doubts respecting the Deity of our Lord, or of the 
Spirit. The whole subject belongs to a class of barren specula- 
tions, which have not the remotest bearing on the heart of 
man, not to Christianity, but to the domains of scientific 
thought. But if we cannot persuade its admirers to give 
up the Creed, we shall be content that it be read and im- 
mediately forgotten, if we can persuade them to give up its 
damnatory clauses. 

We are aware of the various methods by which they are 
attempted to be explained away. Their naked meaning is such 
that everybody in the present day is obliged to adopt some 
method of getting rid of them. It is said, possibly with truth, 
that the Church only accepts them as applicable to holding the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If this be so, then, in the name of 
heaven, let its intentions be expressed in terms obvious and 
plain, and not by the words “‘ Which faith, except a man do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
And the Catholic faith is this,” etc., etc.; and then, after giving 
twenty-five of the minutest metaphysical definitions, again to 
wind up with the assertion, ‘‘ He therefore that will be saved, 
must thus think of the Trinity.” The ordinary understanding 
cannot help reading the Creed as condemning to everlasting 
damnation every one who is unable to acquiesce in each of these 
twenty-five definitions, and it is only by assigning a non-natural 
meaning tothe words that such meaning is evaded. Then again, 
seven close metaphysical definitions of our Lord’s divine person 
are introduced by the assertion, “ Furthermore it is necessary to 
everlasting salvation, that he also believe rightly the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the right faith is,” etc., etc.; and 
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concluded by the declaration, “ This is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.” 

Whatever explanation may be put on these expressions, or in 
whatever sense the Church receives them, it is evident that, to 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, their natural meaning can 
only be, that every person who does not believe each versicle of 
the Creed will be damned. This is certainly a terrible represent- 
ation to give of the merciful Jesus. The best thing which can 
happen is, that our ordinary congregations should hear it read and 
attach no meaning to it. This we devoutly hope is generally 
the case, except when we see that an intelligent appreciation of 
it leads our laity to sit down during its repetition, as a token of 
disrespect. 

We are wearied of being obliged to accept certain theological 
formularies in a particular sense. The frequent necessity which 
is imposed on the theologian of doing this, is one most 
profoundly humiliating. Whatever is intended to be asserted, 
let it be said in language which cannot be misunderstood. It is 
a bitter complaint of the present day, and one which is very 
just, that a theological party has arisen who, by the use of non- 
natural senses, can put any meaning on our formularies. It is 
true that this party has carried the principle of non-natural 
senses to its extremest limits. But are they the authors of such 
a mode of interpretation? Have not all parties invoked its aid 
when it suited their convenience? Does not everybody apply 
the principle to help him with respect to the damnatory clauses 
of this Creed? When we attempt to take the beam out of the 
eye of extreme Ritualists, let all parties agree at the same time 
to remove the splinter out of their own. When we shall have 
ceased to accept doctrinal statements in a particular sense, our 
spiritual vision will be improved. 

But if it be admitted that the Church puts a non-natural 
sense on the damnatory clauses, and accepts them only as refer- 
ring to the doctrine of the Trinity, still there is no getting over 
the fact that the Creed asserts, “‘ which faith, except a man do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” Is there then no such thing as intellectual weakness 
possible? Is the smallest deviation from orthodoxity necessarily 
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a wilful sin, which even the All-merciful cannot pardon? Surely 
in using such language the Church is usurping the place of Him 
who alone can define the precise limits between intellectual 
infirmity and moral guilt. One sentence of St. Paul ought to 
have induced the Church long ago to expel these clauses from 
her formularies: ‘‘ Wherefore, judge nothing before the time 
until the Lord come, who shall bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the heart.” 

Two or three of the articles contain statements which no one, 
now-a-day, would think of imposing on others as grounds of com- 
munion. Theologians have had a zeal for making the con- 
demnation of every transitory error an article of faith. To what 
purpose is it to obtrude on the conscience a dogmatical assertion 
that it is lawful to carry arms? Why because certain Anabaptists, 
three hundred years ago, asserted a belief in the commodity of 
goods, isa declaration of belief that their views were erroneous to 
be made an article of faith? Ifthe condemnation of every religious 
and political heresy which has arisen had been made a portion 
of the Church’s creed, instead of having Thirty-nine Articles, we 
should have been called on to testify our assent to one hundred 
times as many. We might with far greater propriety require a 
condemnation of the Mormons than of the Anabaptists. 

Confessions of faith ought not to contain an assertion of every 
conceivable thing which is true, or a denial of every possible 
error. A Church is only justified in imposing as articles of faith 
the great truths on which Christianity is based. The Church will 
gain by removing all needless dogmas out of her formularies. 

Now what is the real ground on which all attempts to 
improve our Church formularies are resisted? The opponents 
of reform put forth several hackneyed commonplaces, which 
have served every opponent of improvement, in every age. But 
the real ground of the opposition is a deep-seated unbelief, 
secretly entertained, of Christ’s providence over his Church. 
These usual commonplaces it is difficult to discuss with 
gravity. They are such as “the times are too dangerous to attempt 
reformation ;” “if we begin altering, where are we to stop?” 
“ Men’s minds acquiesce quietly in this or that, why then disturb 
them?” ‘The present compromise is one which has lasted over 
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two centuries; it will therefore do for all future times.” “We must 
not touch the work of our venerable reformers,” when it is well 
known that their work has been interfered with twice, already. 

It will be sufficient to say, that there never has been a time 
in the history of the Church or the world, when these and 
kindred commonplaces, have not been equally valid, as argu- 
ments to arrest every possible improvement, whether religious, 
moral, or social. They would have kept our ancestors still 
heathens, and the Church of England still a portion of the 
Roman communion, and have reduced political society to the 
state of rottenness in which it exists in China. 

We have too great a respect for the heads of those by whom 
such arguments are adduced, to believe that they attach much 
importance to them. They are surely used as a foil to divert 
attention from the real ground of opposition, and do well enough 
for the unreflecting mass of religious conservatism, to whom all 
thought is a weariness. We have already stated what we consider 
the real cause of the opposition. 

The Church mind seems to think that a fearfulness of 
the consequences which will follow from all attempts at improve- 
ment is an essential ingredient of piety. We remember having 
been once much amused with a remark of Carlyle, in one of his 
miscellaneous essays. “As for the Church,” says he; “ she has 
been in danger from the time that we heard of her.” This is 
true, for she has actually seen good to order that her ministers 
should pronounce in her commination service that in each succes- 
sive year, as it arises, the days are dangerous ones. What, has every 
successive year which has arisen since this service was composed 
been full of danger to the interests of religion, and will every 
year yet to come, be dangerous also ? 

This sense of fear is the great stronghold of all opposition to 
improvement. From the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
humblest curate, the cry is at once raised, Danger to the Church, 
Men who in temporal things are capable both of calmness and 
of courage, are not ashamed to avow themselves very cowards 
in religion. 

If to every request which we make to our landlord to repair 
our house, his uniform reply is, that he fears that the attempt will 
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be atténded with danger, we should draw the conclusion that it 
must be in a state of universal rottenness. Are our spiritual rulers 
prepared to assert this of the Church? Will the introduction 
of a good plank, instead of a rotten one, bring the whole edifice 
to the ground? When the general and his officers are not 
ashamed to cry danger, the prospects of the campaign are not 
encouraging. This outcry, which is made a reason why every 
attempt to occupy new ground must be abandoned, is to us a 
matter of the sincerest wonder. We should have supposed that 
very shame would have induced the Church’s officers to hide their 
fears in their own bosoms. But they do not hesitate to proclaim 
their cowardice to the world. Field-Marshal Canterbury and 
his general officers never think of discussing any question on 
its merits ; but when they are invited to do so, they openly avow 
fear of the consequences, as a sufficient reason for declining. 
When the commander-in-chief and his officers are not ashamed 
to plead cowardice as a reason for inaction, it is not to be 
wondered that a general panic should spread through the rank 
and file. What would be the consequences if such pleas were 
made by the officers of an army as are habitually advanced by 
the governors of our Church? It is superfluous to name them. 

The Bishops and others are in the habit of complaining of 
the growth of infidelity. We ask, Who are its promoters? The 
Church professes to be built on Christ; to be sustained, not by 
the arm of man, but by the providence of God. It is the Church 
of Christ; His providence sustains it, He is able to take care of His 
own ; man’s duty is to do right and fear not. This is the theory, 
but what is the practice? Even when a thing is admitted to 
be wrong, and to require amendment, still it is resisted on the 
ground that it would be dangerous to attempt it. On one point 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Pope are in perfect 
accord: to reply to every proposal for reform, Non possumus; to 
meddle with the Church is fraught with danger. Can we wonder 
then if indifferent spectators draw the conclusion that she must 
be a rotten fabric, and that instead of being erected on a rock, 
she must be built on sand. Weask who are the favourers of in- 
fidelity? We answer, Those who profess to believe that Christ 
is on board the bark of his Church, and that it is upborne 
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by the arms of His providence, and who, instead of discussing 
proposals for improvement, put them down by crying danger. 
This surely looks like utter distrust of the power of truth, which 
our Lord has declared to be the foundation of His Kingdom. 
How different from the conduct of Him who revived the spirits 
of the desponding mariners by the exclamation, “ Fear not, thou 
carriest Cesar,” When shall we hear a Church dignitary proclaim, 
“ Fear not, thou carriest Christ?” The assertion that no human 
thing is perfect is not a reason against attempts at improvement, 
but the strongest argument in their favour. Fear is a word unfit 
for the vocabulary of a Christian; his motto ought to be “ Con- 


uering, and to Conquer.” 
’ , C. A. R. 








Ancient Chinese Inscription.—Royal Asiatic Society, December 17th.— 
Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair.—Sir H. 
Ricketts, K.C.S.1., the Rev. Dr. Clarke, and Mr. B. Quaritch were elected 
resident members, and Mr. T. W. H. Tolbert, B.C.S., a non-resident 
member of the society.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson brought to the notice of 
the meeting the great loss which the society had sustained in the death of 
the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., who was one of the most acute and successful 
decipherers of the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian records.—Dr. H. Birch 
read a paper on some rubbings of an ancient inscription found by the 
Rev. J. Edkins, at Pekin, in the south-east corner of the Chinese city, 
dating from the Kin dynasty, about 700 years from the present day. It 
was found on an octagonal stone, seven sides of which are covered with a 
Buddhist inscription in the Devanagari character, and the eighth side 
with a Chinese inscription. This last records the foundation of the 
temple of Hwa yen cho at the time of the Han dynasty, and its subse- 
quent repairs and alterations till the fourth year of Hung che of the 
Ming dynasty, a.D. 1498. Another Chinese inscription, found at the 
end of the Sanscrit or Pali one, records that this last was set up in the 
fifth year of Teen-hwang, of the Ken dynasty, a.p. 1123, and that it 
had been handed down by persons intimately acquainted with Buddhist 
formulas. These rubbings had been transmitted to Europe by Mr. A. G. 
Goodwin, in the hope of procuring a translation, and engaging the atten- 
tion of Sanscrit scholars. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB.—A Revised Translation. 
By tue Rev. J. M. Rovwett, M.A. 


CuHapter I. 1—7. 


THERE was a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job ;* 
dnd this man was perfect and upright, and one who feared 
Elohim and turned away from evil. 

And there were born to him seven sons and three daughters ; 
and his substance was seven thousand sheep, and three thou- 
sand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred 
she-asses, and a very large household; so that that man was 
greater than all the Sons of the East.? ‘ 

Now his sons were wont to go and make a banquet’ at éhe 
house of each on his day ;¢ and they used to send and bid their 
three sisters to eat and to drink with them. 

And so it was that when ¢he days of the banquet had gone 
their round,’ Job sent for and hallowed them; and he gat him 
up early in the morning, and offered up burnt-offerings accord- 
ing to the number of them all; for Job said, “ Haply my sons 
have sinned, and renounced’ Elohim in their heart.” Thus 
used Job to do always 

And it was the day when the sons of the Elohim came to 
present themselves’ before Jehovah; and Satan‘ also came 
among them/ And Jehovah said to Satan, ‘ Wherice mayest 
thou come?”? And Satan answered Jehovah and said, ‘ From 
roving on‘ the earth, and from ranging up and down in it.” 





* Or, Hiob; or with Ewald, Jjob, i.e., the afflicted, plagued. The name has 
also been derived from an Arabic root signifying to repent, but less correctly. 

+ Heb., Beni Kedem, Gen. xxix. 1; the term by which the Hebrews desig- 
nated the Arab tribes on the E. of Palestine. Comp. Gen. xxii. 21; xxv. 6; 
Numb. xxiii. 7; with Jer. xxv. 24. 


© Lit., a drinking, carousal. 4 Prob. birthday. 
* Or, when they had gone the round of the days. F Or, blusphemed. 
& Heb., all the days. * Heb., to set themselves up (stand) near J. 


* Heb., the Satan, or the adversary, t.¢., accuser. Comp. Zach. iii. 12; Rev. 
xii. 10. The word would be accurately represented by ‘the Fiend,” as the 
participle of the Gothic fijan, to hate. 

J Heb., in their midst. * Or, scouring over. 
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Cuapter I, 8—19. 


Then said Jehovah to Satan, “ Hast thou observed my 
servant Job? for on earth is none like him, a perfect man and 
upright, fearing Elohim and turning away from evil.” 

And Satan answered Jehovah and said, “Is it for nought 
that Job fears Elohim? Hast not thou made a fence about 
him, and about his house, and about all that he hath on every 
side? The work of his hands hast thou blessed, so that his 
substance spreads ifse/f abroad in the land. But put forth now 
thy hand, and touch all that he has .... if he will not 
blaspheme thee to thy face !” 

And Jehovah said to Satan, “Lo, all that he has is in thy 
hand: only upon himself put not forth thy hand.” 

And Satan went forth from Jehovah’s presence.’ 

Now it was the day when his sons and his daughters were 
eating and drinking wine in the house of their brother, the 
first-born. And a messenger came to Job and said, “The oxen 
were plowing, and the she-asses pasturing beside them; and the 
Sabzean fell upon them, and seized them, and the young men 
they smote with the edge of the sword; and I am escaped, only 
I alone, to tell thee.” 

While this one was yet speaking, another came and said, 
“A fire of Elohim” has fallen from the heavens, and burned up 
the sheep and the young men and consumed them, and I am 
escaped, only I alone, to tell thee.” 

While this one was yet speaking, came another and said, 
“ The Chasdim formed three bands and spread themselves out 
for the camels, and seized them, and smote the young men with 
the edge of the sword, and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell 
thee.” 

While this one was yet speaking, came another and said, 
“Thy sons and thy daughters were eating and drinking wine in 
the house of their brother the first-born, when, lo! a great 
wind came from across the desert, and smote /he four corners of 
the house, so that it fell upon the young people, and they are 
dead ; and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell thee.” 





’ Heb., from with the face of. m That is, a mighty fire. 
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Cuarter I. 20—II. 1—10. 


Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and cut the hair of 
his head, and fell to ¢he ground, and bowed himself, and said, 
“Naked came I out from my mother’s womb,” and naked shall 
I return thither. Jehovah gave, and Jehovah has taken; 
Jehovah’s name be blessed.” 

In all this Job sinned not, nor ascribed wrong to Elohim. 


And it was the day when the sons of the Elohim came to 
present themselves before Jehovah ; and Satan also came among 
them to present himself before Jehovah. And Jehovah said to 
Satan, “Whence mayest thou come?” And Satan answered 
Jehovah and said, “From roving on’ the earth, and from 
ranging up and down in it.” 

And Jehovah said to Satan, “Hast thou observed? my 
servant Job? for on earth is none like him, a man perfect and 
upright, fearing Elohim and turning away from evil? And 
still he holds fast to his piety, though thou didst incite me 
against him, to swallow him up in ruin without a cause.” 

And Satan answered Jehovah and said, “Member for 
member !—yea all that a man hath will he give up for his life. 
But put forth thine hand now and touch his bone and his flesh 

...if he will not blaspheme thee to thy face.” 

And Jehovah said to Satan, “Behold him in thy hand; 
only, spare his life.” 

And Satan went forth from before Jehovah, and smote Job 
with a bad ulcer from the sole of his foot even to his crown. 
And he took him a sherd to scrape himself therewith, as he sat 
among the ashes. 

And his wife said to him, “Dost thou still hold fast thy 
piety? Blaspheme Elohim and die.” 

And he said to her, “Thou speakest as one of the impious? 
women speaks; shall we then accept the good from Elohim, and 
the evil shall we not accept ?” 

For all this, Job sinned not with his lips. 








" That is, the earth. ® Or, scouring over. 
P Heb., set thy heart upon. ¢ Lit., foolish. 
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Cuapter II. 11—III. 6. 


Now three of Job’s friends heard of all this evil that had 
come upon him; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shu- 
chite, and T'sophar the Naamathite; and they appointed to- 
gether to come to condole’ with him, and to comfort him. And 
they lifted up their eyes from afar, and knew him not; and 
they lifted up their voice and wept, and they rent each one his 
mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads toward heaven. 

And they sat down with him on the ground seven days and 
seven nights; and not one spake a word to him, for they saw 
that his pain was exceeding great. 


Afterwards Job opened his mouth and cursed his day. 
And Job spake and said : 


Perish ¢he day in which I was born, 

And the night that said,‘ “ A man-child is conceived !” 
That day! let it be darkness ! 

Eloah regard it not from above! 

Nor let light shine upon it ! 

Darkness and death-shade pollute it !! 

Let cloud abide upon it! 

Let obscurations" of the day affright it ! 

That night! deep darkness seize it ! 

Let it not rejoice among the days of the year! 

Let it not come among the number of ¢he months! 
Lo, that night! be it barrenness !’ 

May no cry of joy enter it! 

Let those who curse days, lay their ban upon it, 
Those who are of skill” to rouse up Leviathan! 





’ Lit., to shake (their heads) at him. 

* Al., and the night (in which it was) said. * Or, reclaim it. 

“ i.e., eclipses; al., mirky vapours. 

* That is, Let no births take place in it; or, barren of joy. 

w Lit., ready. Leviathan is conceived of as a fabulous dragon, or serpent, 
capable of being called forth from its lurking place by enchantments; in chap. 
xl, 25, the crocodile. 
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Cuarter III. 7—21. 
Darkened be the stars of its twilight ! 
Let it wait for light and there be none! 
Nor let it behold the eyelashes of the dawn! 
For it shut not up the doors of my mother’s belly, 
So as to hide trouble from mine eyes. 
Why did I not die from the womb— 
And, when I came forth from the belly, expire? 
Wherefore did knees* receive’ me, 
And why breasts, that I should suck ? 
For now had I lain me down and were quiet, 
Had slumbered—had been then at rest, 


With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Who built for themselves desolate sepulchres ;* 


Or with princes, possessed of gold,* 

Who filled their houses with silver ; 

Or, like a hidden abortion, I had not been, 
Like babes that saw not light. 

There the wicked? cease from troubling, 
And there the strong, worn out,’ find rest ;4 
With them’ the prisoners repose, 

They hear not the voice of taskmaster ; 
Small and great—both are there 

And the slave is free from his lord. 

Why gives He light’ to the afflicted, 

And life to ¢he bitter in spirit ; 


(Who long for death, but it comes not, | 
And would dig for it more than for hidden treasures— 





* i.e., of the midwife. ¥ Lit., prevent, meet. 

* Lit., desolations, so called from the dreary purpose to which the pyramids, 
etc., were applied. 

* Heb., gold to them, or, who had gold. 

» Or, according to another meaning of the root, agitators, troublers. 

© Lit., the wearied of strength, i.e., strong men worn out by oppressors. 

¢ Lit., with rest, * Or, together, all alike. 

S Lit., there (is) he. 5 Or, Why is light given. 
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Cuapter III. 22—IV. 10. 


Who would rejoice even to exultation, 
Would be joyous to find the tomb—) 


To a man whose way is hidden, 
Whom Eloah hath hedged in? 


For my groaning comes before my food, 
And my roarings gush out like waters ; 


For I feared a fear, and it reaches me, 
And that which I dreaded is come upon me. 


I have no quiet, nor repose, nor rest, 
But turmoil comes ! 


Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite and said: 


Should one try a word with thee, wilt thou take it ill? 
But who can refrain from speaking ? 


Lo, thou hast instructed many, 

And feeble hands hast thou strengthened ; 

The stumbling thy words have upraised, 

And sinking“ knees thou madest firm ; 

But now it is come unto thyself, and thou faintest ; 

It touches thyself, and thou art confounded. 

Is not thy fear of God thy confidence? 

And the uprightness of thy ways thy hope? 

Bethink thee now ; What innocent person has perished ? 
And when have ¢he upright been cut off? 


As I have seen, plowers of iniquity, 
And sowers of trouble, reap it ; 


By Eloah’s breath they perish, 
And by the blast of his nostril are consumed ; 


The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the swarthy lion, 
And the teeth of the young lions are broken ; 








* Heb., bowing. 
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Cuapter IV. 11—V. 1. 


The strong lion perishes for lack of prey, 
And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad. 


Now an oracle’ was imparted to me by stealth, 
And mine ear caught its whisper, 


In thoughts, from visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falls on men. 


An alarm came on me and a shuddering, 
And made all‘ my bones to tremble ;— 


When! a wind-gust swept before my face, 
The hair of my flesh rose on end— 


There stood One,” whose form I could not discern ; 
A shape was before mine eyes— 
I heard a still voice : 


* Shall mortal man be more just than Eloah, 
Man be purer than his Maker? 


“Lo, He trusts not His own servants, 
And imputes wrong to His angels ; 
“How much more to those who dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust ; 
Sooner than ¢he moth are they crushed— 
“From morn to even are they broken in pieces, 
They are ever perishing, unheeded ; 
“ Are not their tent-cords’ torn away ? 
They die, but not in wisdom.” 


Plead now ;? is there any one who will respond to thee ? 
And to whom of the Holy Ones? wilt thou turn? 





‘ Or, the matter ; lit.,a@ word, i.e., concerning the justice of the dispensations 


of God, was stolen to me. 








J Or, a little thereof. k Heb., the multitude of. ' Heb., and. 
™ Heb., (it) stood, but its form, etc. 

" Or, (there was) silence, then I heard a voice. 

° Or, (the) superiority (which is) in them. ~ 

» Or, more simply, call now. 1 i.¢,, angels. 
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Cuapter V. 2—14. 


Nay, passion will slay the impious, 
And envy kill the foolish ! 


I myself have seen ¢he impious striking root ; 
But at once I cursed his dwelling— 


“ Far shall his children be from safety, 
They shall crush each other in the gate,” 
With none to deliver ; 


“ His harvest shall ¢he starveling eat, 
And take it even from within thorns,’ 
And the snare‘ gape for their substance : eC 





Though calamity comes not from the dust, 
And trouble grows not of ‘he ground ; 


Yet man is born to trouble 
As the sons of lightning" soar aloft.” 


But I, I would seek to El, 
And direct my speech to Elohim ; 


Who does great things past searching out, 
Marvellous things without number ; 


Giving rain upon the face of the earth, 
And sending waters upon the face of the outlands ; 


To set those that be low on high, 
While the black-clad mourners are upraised to welfare ; 


Breaking up the devices of the crafty, 
So that their hands perform nought to purpose ; 


Catching the wise in their own craft, 
So that the counsel of the wily becomes headlong ; 


In the day time they meet with darkness, 
And in noon-brightness they grope as in the night ; 


* That is, Ruin one another by family feuds and litigation before the judges 
in the gate. * i.e., an enclosure, or hedge of thorns. 

* Or, the thirsty. But see Fuerst’s Lex. in v. 

“ t.¢., birds of prey, or arrows. But Fuerst retains the rendering of E. T., 
sparks. 

* Lit., make high to fly; or, with a different pointing of Fy, uplift (the) wing. 
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The Book of Job. [April, 


Caarrer V. 15—VI. 1. 
Thus saving” from ¢he sword of their mouth, 
And from the hand of the violent,—the poor ; 
So to the feeble is hope, 
And iniquity shuts up her mouth. 
Lo, blessed the man whom Eloah corrects! 
Therefore reject not thou the chastening of Shaddai ; 
For He makes sore, and yet binds up ; 
He bruises, but His hands make whole: 
In six troubles will He deliver thee, 
Nor in seven shall evil touch thee ; 
In famine He will ransom thee from death, 
And in war from the hands of the sword ; 
When the tongue scourges shalt thou be hid, 
Nor shalt thou be afraid of desolation, when it comes ; 
At ravage and at famine thou shalt laugh, 
Nor fear the wild beasts of the land; 
For even with the stones of the field shalt thou be in league, 
And the wild beast of the field shall be at peace with thee,? 
So that thou shalt know that thy home’ is well, 
And shalt visit thy pasture and miss nothing ; 
And thou shalt know that thy seed shall be many, 
And thine offspring like ¢he grass of the land ; 
Thou shalt come to the tomb in a good old age, 
As the sheaf is borne in,’ in its season. 
Lo this, we have sought it out; it is so; 
Hear it, and know thou it for thyself. 


Then answered Job and said: 


Would that my grief were duly weighed, 
And my ills lifted* with it into balances ! 





~ Lit., And He saved from the sword, from their mouth. 
* Lit., has been made at peace to thee. ¥ Heb., tent is peace. 
* Lit., as (the) going up of a sheaf. @ Heb., that they would lift. 
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Cuapter VI. 2—15. 


For then heavier would they be than sand of seas: 
Therefore have my words been rash.! 


For arrows of Shaddai are in me, 

Whose poison my spirit drinks : 

Eloah’s terrors array themselves against me. 
Does the wild ass bray over his grass? 

Or lows the ox over his fodder ? 


Can the insipid be eaten without salt ? 

Is there taste in juice of purslain ?¢ 

My soul refuses to touch them ; 

They are as food which I loathe ; 

Would that my request might come to pass, 

And that Eloah would grant my hope,— 

Yea, that Eloah would please to crush me, 

Let loose His hand and cut me off! 

Yet this would be still my comfort, 

(And I would exult amid pain which spares not,)4 
That I have not denied éhe words of the Holy One. 


But what is my strength, that I should hope? 
And what my end, that I should still be patient ?¢ 


Is my strength the strength of stones? 
Is my flesh brass ? 

Is not my help gone,f 

And resource driven from me? 

A friend should pity the unfortunate, 
Or he may forsake the fear of Shaddai ; 


But my brethren have been treacherous like a brook, 
Like the stream of brooks that pass away ; 





* Or, with Schultens, heated. The reference is to iii. 1, where Job “ cursed 
his day.” 

¢ Thus Ges.; or with Targ., Rabb., Ewald, E.T., and many moderns, the 
white of an egg; lit., spittle. 

4 Or, which He (God) spares not. © Or, if I should prolong my life. 

S Lit., Is it not, that there is no my help (i.e., help of myself) in me? 
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Cuaprer VI. 16—28. 
The darkly-turbid with ice, 
In which the snow hides itself ; 
What time they flow they are dried up,’ 
When it is hot they are extinguished from their place ; 
The caravans divert their track, 
They go up into the desert and perish ; 
The caravans of Tema looked— 
The companies of Sheba awaited them ; 
Ashamed are they to have ¢hus confided, 
They came up to them and blushed. 
For thus, now, ye are nought’— 
Ye see terror and are terrified.! 


Is it that I said, “ Give to me?” 
Or, “ Of your means bribe for me ?” 


Or, “ Deliver me from an enemy’s hand ?” 
Or, “From the hand of tyrants ransom me?” 
Teach me and I will be mute; 

And make clear to me wherein I have erred. 


How forcible are honest speeches ! 
But what does your reproof reprove? 


Think ye to reprove words, 

Though the speeches of a desperate man are as wind ?* 
Ye would even cast /ots upon the orphan, 

And traffic on your friend. 


But now be pleased to look upon me ; 
Plain shall it be to you if I am’false :! 





& Lit., are destroyed. 

* Or, following the Kri, Such now surely are ye become; or, in accordance 
with the reading of many MSS., are ye become to me. 

‘ There is a play in the original upon similar words (see and fear). 

5 Lit., speeches of uprightness. 

k Or, to (the) wind. 

‘ Or, I shall not surely lie to your face. 
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Cuarter VI. 29—VII. 1—11. 
Return now,” let there be no unfairness ; 
Yea, return again,—my cause és just.” 


Is unfairness in my tongue? 
Cannot my palate discern what is wrong? 


Has not frail man a hard service upon earth ? 

And are not his days like the days of an hireling ; 

Like a slave who pants for shade, 

And like an hireling who awaits his wage ? 

So am I made to inherit months of calamity, 

And troublous nights have been allotted me. 

When I lie down, then I say, “ When shall I arise, and 
the night be gone?” 

And till daybreak I am filled with tossings ; 





With ¢he worm and an earthy crust my flesh is clad,? 
My skin breaks and discharges ; 


My days have been swifter than a shuttle, 

And waste away without hope! 

Remember that my life is but a breath,— 

Mine eye shall never again’ see good ; 

The eye of him that saw me shall look on me no more ; 
Thine own eyes shall look for me, but I shall be gone.’ 
A cloud when dissolved is gone, 

So he that goes down to Sheol comes up no more ; 

No more shall he return to his house, 

No more shall his place know him. 

Therefore I too will not restrain my mouth, 

In the anguish of my spirit will I speak, 

I will make my plaint in the bitterness of my soul. 








™ It has been supposed that the three friends had made a movement to 
retire. 

" Lit., my righteousness is in it. 

° Or, He (God) lengthens out the night. P Lit., my flesh has put on, ete. 

? Heb., shall not return to see. * Heb., but I (am) not. 
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Cuarter VII. 12—VIII. 2. 
Am I a sea?* or a monster of the deep? 
That thou settest a watch upon me? 
When I say, “‘ My couch may comfort me, 
My bed may ease’ my complaining,” 
Then thou scarest me with dreams, 
And frightenest me by visions, 
So that my soul makes choice of strangling, 
Of death, rather than such bones” as mine: 
I loathe them ; I shall not live for long ; 
Let me alone; for my days are a breath! 
What is poor man, that Thou shouldst greatly prize him, 
And set Thine heart upon him! 
That thou shouldst visit him each morn,’ 
And try him every moment! 
How long wilt Thou not look away from me, 
Nor give me respite” till I swallow down my spittle ? 
Be it that I have sinned, yet what have I done to Thee, 
Thou watcher of man? 
Why hast Thou made me Thy object of assault, 
So that I am become a burden to myself? 
And why dost thou not take away my offence, 
And cause my sin to pass away ? 
For now, I must lay me in the dust ; 
And though thou seek me, yet I shall be gone.” 


Then answered Bildad the Shuchite, and said : 


How long wilt thou utter these things, 
And the words of thy mouth de a mighty wind? 





* i.¢., the Nile (Isa. xix. 5; Hom., d«eavds). At the season of the inundation 


a watch was set to note the rising of the water. 

t Heb., bear with. 

« j.e., body; or, bya change of mem to beth, suggested by Gesenius in Thes., 
these my pains. 

* Heb., at mornings, and try him at moments. ” Heb., let me go. 

* Heb., I not; ive., I (shall) not (be). 
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| 
Cuapter VIII. 3—16. | 
Can El wrest judgment ? | 
Or can Shaddai wrest justice ? 
If against Him thy sons have sinned, 
Then to their own offence has He given them over.’ 
But thou, if thou wilt seek unto El, 
And implore the favour of Shaddai— 
If thou art pure and upright, 
Surely now will He wake up on thy behalf, 
And keep in safety the abode of thy righteousness ; 
So that thy former estate* shall be a small matter, 
But thy latter a vast increase." | 


For ask now of the former generation, 
And apply to ¢he lore of their sires! 


i 
| 
(For of yesterday are we, and know nothing, 
Yea, a shadow are our days upon earth,) | 


Shall not they teach thee—speak to thee,— 
And bring forth words out of their heart ? 


“Can the bulrush grow up where there is no marsh ? 
Can the flag make increase without water ? 
“While yet in its greenness, uncut, 
Yet it withers before any other herb :’— 


“So fares it with all who forget El, 
And the hope of the impious perishes ; 

“ Whose confidence is cut asunder ; 
And his trust is a spider’s house ; 


“He may lean on his house, but it will not stand, 
He may hold it fast, but it will not endure ; 


“ He is full of sap? under ¢he sun, 
And his branches’ go forth over his garden ; 





¥ Heb., He hath sent them away by (or in) the hand of their transgression. 
* Heb., thy beginning. @ Heb., shall be great, much. 

+ Heb., before all grass it dries up. ¢ Heb:, so the ways. 

@ Heb., in the face of, before. ¢ Al., a@ spring. Cf. Cant. iv. 12. 
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Cuarter VIII. 17—IX. 8. 


*“* His roots twine around a mound, 
He beholds the stony base :— 
“If one should destroy him from his place, 
So that it deny him—‘ I never saw thee ;’— 
** Lo, this is the joy of his course ! 
And out of the soil will others grow.’’ 


Lo, El will not reject the pious, 
Nor take the wicked by the hand. 


He will yet fill thy mouth with laughter, 
And thy lips with shout of joy: 


They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame, 
And the tent of the wicked shall perish.’ 


Then answered Job and said : 


Of a truth I know that it is so; 
But how shall frail-man be just with El? 


Should he desire to contend with Him, 
Not one of a thousand questions could he answer Him : 
Wise of heart and mighty of strength ! 
Who has been safe that hardened himself against Him ? 


Who removes mountains, ere they are aware,’ 
Who overturns them in His fury ; 

Who causes the earth to shake out of her place, 
So that her pillars crack to pieces ; 

Who commands the sun, and it shines not, 
And sets His seal upon the stars ; 


Bowing down the heavens, alone, 
And walking the towering sea waves ;/ 





Ff Lit., house of stones. The meaning probably is that the roots of this tree 
strike vigorously down through the soil to the solid rock. 

& Tronical. The sinner’s place is soon supplied by others. 

* Heb., it (is) not. i Lit., and they know not. 

i Lit., heights, fastnesses, of the sea. 
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Cuarrer IX. 9—21. 


Maker of the Wain, the Giant, and the Cluster, 
And the Chambers of the South ;* 


Doer of great things past searching out, 

And wonders past reckoning up! 

Lo, He passes by me, but I see Him not; 

And sweeps past, but I do not discern Him! 

Lo, He snatches away—who will turn Him back? 

Who shall say to Him, “ What doest Thou ? 

Eloah will not turn back His fury ! 

Tumultuous helpers’ sink beneath it— 

Much less can I reply to Him, | 

Choose out my words with Him, 

To Whom, though innocent, I would not reply, 

But would plead for favour to my judge. 

If I had called on Him, and He had answered me, 

Yet would I not be sure He had given ear to my voice, 

Who overwhelms me with tempest, 

And, without cause, multiplies my wounds :— 

He will not give me to draw my breath, 

But fills me with bitternesses. 

If it is a question of strength,—lo, He is mighty ; 

If of right,—who will appoint me a time for meeting Him ? 

Should J say “I am just,” my own mouth would condemn 
me ; 

If “I am upright,” that would pervert my cause ; 

Though I am upright, I must not know myself as such ; 

Therefore wy life do 1 loathe! 





* That is, the Bear, Orion, the Pleiades, and the S. hemisphere. 

? j,e., Of him whom God would punish, or helpers of Rahab (or Pride), i.e., 
Egypt; or, some sea monster (Ewald). 

™ Some place these two lines in the mouth of God, and render, “ Js it (a 
question) of the strength of the mighty? Here Iam: Is it (a question) of rights? 
Who will impeach me?” The accents are not decisive. 
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Cuapter IX. 22—35. 
It is all one—therefore did I say, 
The upright and the guilty He destroys alike. 
If the scourge should slay suddenly, 
He laughs at the trial of the innocent ! 
Earth is put into ¢he hand of the wicked— 
He veils ¢he face of its judges— 
If not He, who then is it ?” 
And swifter than a courier are my days, 
They have fled away, they beheld not good ; 
They have swept past like skiffs of reed, 
As an eagle swooping to its prey. 
If I say, “I will forget my plaint, 
Relax my (dark) faces and brighten up,” 
I think with terror of all my troubles, 
I know that Thou wilt not clear me. 
If I must be guilty before Thee, 
Why then weary myself in vain ? 
If I had washed myself in snow water, 
And cleansed my hands with potash, 
Still wouldst Thou plunge me into a ditch, 
So that my garments would make me loathed. 
For He is not a man, as I am, that I might answer him, 
“ Let us enter into judgment together,” 
There is no arbiter between us, 
To lay his hand upon us both. 
Let Him withdraw his rod from upon me, 
And let not His terrors scare me ; 
Then would I speak out and not fear Him : 


For I am conscious of no cause to fear.’ 
(To be continued.) 











a) Lit., who then he (that does so) ? 


° Lit., Lor I am not so with myself; or, For am I not upright in myself? 


Comp. Psalm Ixxviii. 37. 
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THE LITURGY OF ST. CELESTINE, BISHOP OF ROME. 


Tuts Anaphora, or Liturgy, ascribed by the Jacobite Church of 
Syria to St. Celestine, Bishop of Rome (a.p. 422—432), is not 
given in the well-known collection of Renaudot, and but barely 
mentioned by Neale in his History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
vol. i., “Table of Liturgical Families,” facing p. 317. The 
latter scholar also mentions it in his work entitled “The 
Liturgies of St. Mark, St. James, etc., translated with Intro- 
duction and Appendices” (London, 1859), but says, at p. 181, 
“I have not been able to procure a copy of the canon.” I 
conclude, therefore, that it is now published for the first time. 

I have three manuscripts of it at my disposal; Add. 
14,496, of the ninth or tenth century; Add. 14,493, of the 
tenth or eleventh century; and Add. 14,690, which is dated 
A. Gr. 1493, a.p. 1182. The first of these is a good deal damaged 
in several places, and I have therefore reproduced the text of 
the second. ‘To the translation, which I hope to give in the 
next number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, I shall 
append the principal variations of the other manuscripts. 


Wo. Waricar. 


London. March, 1867. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 


ON THE DATE IN JOHN II. 20. 


At p. 474 of your last Number I stated, that the words Teooapdxovta 
kai &F ereow wxodounOn 6 vads odt0s (John ii. 20) are commonly under- 
stood of the Temple as rebuilt by Herod; and I endeavoured to 
prove that, so understood, they might have been uttered by the Jews 
at the Passover of a.p. 26. I seriously doubt, however, of this being 
the true interpretation of the passage, for the following reasons :— 

(1) “ Forty-six years” was not an easy period for the bystanders 
to compute on the spur of the moment, as they must have done had 
they intended to refer to Herod’s undertaking. Had it been the 
jubilee or centenary of that event, they may be supposed to have 
. known it beforehand: but so precise a period as “forty-six years” 
to the time then present would require computation at the time; and 
yet the promptness of the reply leaves no interval, in which any 
such computation could be made. (2) The hypothesis that they 
referred to Herod’s undertaking requires wxodou7ny to be rendered 
“hath been in building ;” and the LXX. have used the word in this 
sense at Ezra v. 16 (dz0 rote éws tod viv weodounOn, Kai od €teh€aOn) : 
but the word is there tied to this sense by its context; whereas here 
there is nothing to forbid the more accurate rendering of our Au- 
thorized Version, “was in building ;” and “ was in building ” clearly 
refers to some bygone matter, which had occupied, or was supposed 
to have occupied, forty-six years; and that so long ago, as to allow 
the period to become a settled tradition in Jewish history, with which 
people were familiar. (3) The Lord had said by the prophet Haggai, 
“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than that of the 
former” (ii. 9), i.e., by being honoured with the presence of the 
Messiah. But if Herod’s work be regarded as a third temple, or as 
anything more than a continuation and enlargement of the second 
temple, that prophecy was not fulfilled. The second temple was in fact 
never destroyed like the first ; till the Romans did their work a.p. 70 : 
6 vads ov tos therefore most properly refers to the temple as rebuilt by 
FIFTH SERTES.—VOL. I., NO. I. R 
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Zerubbabel, after the seventy years’ captivity. (4) Lastly, there is 
no real foundation for the notion on which this interpretation is 
based, viz., that Herod’s building was still being carried on till and 
after our Saviour’s time ; for Josephus expressly states (Antiq., xv., 
xi., 5,6) that the vaos or sanctuary was finished by the priests in 
eighteen months, and that Herod himself built the cloisters and the 
outer enclosures in eight years. Some of these works were burnt 
soon after his death, and others fell down (see Antiq., xv., xi., 3; xvii., 
x., 2). King Agrippa, who became king of Judea a.p. 41, undertook 
to repair these dilapidations, and employed eighteen thousand men 
upon them daily, in the reign of Nero, which began in a.p. 64; and 
it is in reference to these repairs by Agrippa that Josephus says, 
96y &€ toTE Kai To icpov éreTéheaTo (see Antig., XX., ix.,7; and War, v., 
i., 5), t.e., about a.p. 65 (Fusti Sacri, p. 336). For these reasons‘T 
turn with satisfaction to a different interpretation of the passage. 

2. The ancient Church considered the persons who addressed our 
Lord to allude to Zerubbabel’s temple, supposed by them to have 
been forty-six years in building. 

Erroneous as such a notion would be, there is good reason for 
believing that it prevailed in our Lord’s time. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the second century, commenting on the Seventy Weeks’ 
prophecy, assigns the “seven weeks” to the “building of the wall 
and the street in troublous times ;’ which he interprets of the 
rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel; adding, dv pév ody év éxta 
EBoouasw weodounOy © vaos, Tod70 Gavepov est, Kai yap cv TH "Eatpa 
yéyparra (Strom., i., 21). Now the Book of Ezra says indeed, that 
the decree for rebuilding the temple was issued in the first year of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, and that the house was finished in the sixth 
year of Darius (Ezra i. 1; vi. 15); but the utmost limit that can be 
assigned to this interval = only twenty-three instead of forty-six 
years (Clinton). The notion of “forty-six years,” therefore, which 
Clemens evidently had in his mind, must have arisen from some 
erroneous interpretation of Ezra, which is not far to seek. For 
Julius Africanus, an eminent Christian chronologer in the beginning 
of the third century, as cited by Eusebius (Prepar. Evang., lib. x., 
cap. 10), says that “ Cyrus began his reign over the Persians in the 
first year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad,’—s.c. 559; and that “in 
the very same year the first detachment of the Jews returned to 
Judea under Zerubbabel and Joshua the son of Jozadak, according 
to the Book of Ezra, the seventy years having expired.” And in 
the Computus de Pascha, a treatise of the age of Cyprian, i. e., the 
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third century, the author gives the same view as Clemens of the 


“seven weeks” in Daniel, and then adds : “Templum . . . destructum 
-+..Iterum per 46 annos est edificatum.” Again a little after he 
observes : “ Restitutum est ergo templum . . . annis 46... .. Cum a 


die illo quo reversus est in terra sua Judworum populus regnavit 
Cyrus Persarum annis 31: Post quem Cambyses annis 9: et impleti 
sunt 40. Post annos autem 40 regnat Smerdis Magus mensibus 
septem, qui menses a nobis non computantur—Quare? Quoniam 
in septimo mense Cyri fundamenta Templi posuerunt; et exinde 
usque ad annum secundum Darii opus in eo non confecerunt. Tum 
prophetant Aggeus et Zacharias, per quos exhortatus est eos Do- 
minus, et unanimes accesserunt, et in quadriennio residuum opus 
Templi consummaverunt. Quod ipsum quidem in primo libro Esdre 
manifesté demonstratur, quod sexto anno Darii Templum Dei sit 
per omnia consummatum. Ad 40 adjiciamus Darii 6 et fient 40 et 6. 
Quibus annis adjecti sunt tres in mysterio Passionis et Resurrec- 
tionis Christi, et impleta est hebdomada septima.’” 

It is plain from the above quotations that the error, which led 
both Clemens and this anonymous writer to suppose that forty-six 
years had been employed in rebuilding the temple, arose from the 
ancient chronologers assigning to the first year of Cyrus in Persia 
events which belonged to the first year of Cyrus in Babylon, twenty- 
one years later. This error seems to have been so generally followed, 
that Clemens says, “it is evident” that the temple of Zerubbabel 
was about seven weeks of years in building. Now if such was the 
common opinion in the second century after Christ, we may rea- 
sonably believe that it prevailed in the Saviour’s time among the 
Jews, and was the opinion alluded to by the bystanders when they 
said, “ Forty and six years was this temple in building.” Sigonius, 
who died a.p. 1584, distinctly asserts this tradition in his De Re- 
publica Hebreorum, lib. i., cap. v.: after which the other inter- 
pretation came into vogue. But I fully believe, with Benson, that 
the ancient is the true interpretation ; and the passage so interpreted 
has no bearing whatever on the chronology of our Saviour’s history. 
If any still prefer the modern hypothesis that the allusion is to 
Herod’s undertaking, yet even in that case I should maintain, that 
the circumstances under which the computation was produced 
deprive it of any weight in settling a scheme of Gospel chronology. 
It is important to observe, that in thus arguing against the accuracy 
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of the reckoning, I do not impeach the inspiration or accuracy of 
Holy Scripture, but quite the contrary ; for the error is that of the 
speakers, not of the Apostle ; who proves his trustworthiness as an 
historian by faithfully recording what the bystanders really said to 
Jesus, though they followed an erroneous tradition. 


JOSIAH Pratt. 





ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


Wuo was the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a question 
which can never be settled. It is one of those points which may 
exercise very ingenious inquiries, but every inquirer must be satisfied 
to regard his opinion as merely one among probable conjectures. 
Biblical criticism, however advanced, can never do more than this, 
but modern criticism has done a good deal to confirm the negative 
side of the question. It has converted the doubts of earlier; times 
into nearly absolute certainty. If we are not now more in a position 
to decide who wrote this Epistle, we may with tolerable certainty 
decide who did not write it. And that the Apostle Paul was not 
the author can, it seems, be made out from very strong evidence. 

It is my purpose, in the present case, to try to bring forward 
procfs which are conclusive to my own mind, that St. Paul was not 
the writer of this Epistle, offering only a conjecture as to who most 
probably was its author. The evidence which shall be offered will 
be chiefly internal evidence. The external is pretty equally divided. 
The Greek Church was generally in favour of the Pauline authorship. 
Pantenus, the President of the Catechumenical School, at Alexan- 
dria, who lived in the second century, is the first known writer who 
ascribes the Epistle to Paul. But even he does not give his opinion 
without some hesitation. He remarks that it was contrary to the 
Apostle’s custom, not to name himself at the commencement of his 
letters. This he did in every case of his acknowledged and 
undoubted Epistles. Clement of Alexandria, (at the end of the 
second and beginning of the third centuries,) quotes the Epistle as 
belonging to Paul, but he does not venture to ascribe it in its present 
form to the Apostle. He supposes that there had been an Aramaic 
original, the work of Paul, from which the letter we now have is a 
translation, made for the benefit of the Greek-speaking Christians. 
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The external form of the writing he is disposed to attribute to Luke. 
Origen (a.D. 254), in like manner, quotes passages out of the 
Hebrews as expressions of Paul, but he does not go so far as to ascribe 
the work as a whole to him. His opinion on the subject is expressed 
in the words, “ Who wrote the Epistle God only knows,” zs éé 
6 paras tiv emtatodny, TO wev GXyOEs Geos oidev. In later times the 
opinion of Paul’s authorship became more general; but even then 
all doubts on the point had not ceased. Eusebius of Cesarea (in 
the first half of the fourth century), quotes the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as belonging to the Pauline Epistles, and reckons it among 
the Homologumena. But still he regards it in its present form as a 
version of a Hebrew original ( Hist. Eccl., iii., 8.). Nay, in another 
place (vi., 13) he reckons it among the dvy7iAeyouevar papa’, and 
puts it in the same category with the Wisdom of Solomon, the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, the letters of Barnabas, and of Clement Romanus. 
It was acknowledged directly as the work of Paul in the sixtieth canon 
of the council of Laodicea, about the middle of the fourth century ; 
by Basil the Great, 379; by his brother Gregory Nyssa; by Cyril, 
Gregory Nazianzum, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret. So far then 
as the Eastern Church is concerned, it would seem that by the earlier 
writers, the authorship was only indirectly attributed to St. Paul, 
while it was more directly ascribed to him by the later. 

On the other hand, the early Western Church did not allow that 
Paul was the writer. Tertullian, at the end of the second and beginning 
of the third century, has only once expressly quoted the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, but on that occasion it was his object to exalt as much 
as possible its authority ; but he does not say a word about St. Paul 
as its author. Instead of this Apostle, he names Barnabas as the 
writer of it, and this not by way of conjecture, but as an opinion 
generally held at the time: see Pudicit, c. 20, “ Exstat nune etiam 
Barnabe epistola ad Hebreos,” and then after insisting on the au- 
thority of Barnabas as of one who had Paul’s recommendation, he 
goes on to quote the passage, Hebrews vi. 4—6. In like manner, 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (a.p. 258), who quotes out of all the 
other acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul, (except the short one to 
Philemon,) nowhere cites from the Hebrews, but asserts that Paul 
wrote only to seven Churches; and not only the North-African 
Church, but what is very remarkable, the ancient Roman Church 
knows nothing of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. Clemens 
Romanus (at the end of the first century), gives repeated evidence that 
he was well acquainted with this New Testament writing, and highly 
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esteemed it, but not a trace is to be found of his opinion as to its 
authorship. Caius, who was presbyter at Rome at the end of the 
second and beginning of the third century, ascribes only thirteen 
Epistles to St. Paul, excluding that to the Hebrews from the number ; 
and so Irenwus, the representative of the Churches of Gaul; and so 
Hippolytus. It was only about the middle of the fourth century that 
the opinion of the authorship of Paul gradually found its way into the 
Western Church, and from that time this became the generally received 
notion concerning it. But on the whole it may be said that external 
evidence is more against than in favour of this view, when we take 
into consideration the hesitation of the earliest Greek writers on the 
point, the positive opinion of the early western Fathers against its 
Pauline origin, and the slow way in which that notion at length 
became the prevailing one. But the internal evidence is much 
stronger, and upon this the greatest stress is to be laid. The 
following arguments, set forth as briefly as possible, appear to be of 
weight. 

1. The omission of St. Paul’s name. This is itself very remark- 
able, as contrary to the Apostle’s custom, in the case of all his 
known Epistles. The reason usually given for the omission is most 
unsatisfactory. It is said that Paul omitted his name at the begin- 
ning of this Epistle lest it should create a prejudice against his 
arguments among the Jews. But would the words of an anonymous 
writer have any weight at all? Could it be concealed that Paul 
was the writer if such had been the case, and would not the know- 
ledge of the fact, together with the circumstance that it had been 
concealed, be most unfavourable to the reception of the Epistle? 
The omission of the name at the commencement of the letter is 
itself a strong proof against the Pauline authorship. 

2. A still stronger one is the style. There is an unmistakeable 
character about the style of all the acknowledged epistles of St. 
Paul. Every great original thinker must have his peculiar mode of 
expressing his thoughts. “The style is the man,” is more true of 
this Apostle than of any one else we can think of. He seems to be 
struggling with the greatness of the thoughts in his mind, and to 
experience difficulty in finding words for their adequate expression. 
Compare the introduction (for example) of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians with that to the Hebrews, and we must confess that it is 
searcely possible to conceive a greater contrast : and the.contrast is 
maintained throughout the Epistles. St. Paul’s usual style is abrupt, 
and occasionally harsh, with disregard at times of exact grammatical 
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connection: this to the Hebrews flowing clear and regular in its 
construction. There is not a greater difference between the styles 
of Aristotle and Plato than between that of St. Paul and of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. If we can imagine Aristotle 
writing any of the dialogues of Plato, we may believe that 
St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but not 
otherwise. 

3. At chapters ii. and iii., the writer reckons himself among the 
number of those who,had received the message of the Gospel, not 
immediately from his Lord, but through the instrumentality of 
others. But this is contrary to St. Paul’s way of speaking of his 
acquaintance with the Gospel. He claims to have received it by 
direct revelation, and not by means of others, and he places himself 
in this respect on the same level with the Apostles, the companions 
and hearers of Christ, see Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, 15, 16; ii. 6; 1 Cor. 
ix. 1; xi. 23; Ephes. ii., 2,3. The reference to Timothy (in chap. 
xill. 23) makes rather against than for the view that Paul was the 
writer. It is there said that Timothy was freed from his imprison- 
ment; the readers, therefore, of the letter must have been well 
acquainted with the circumstance of this imprisonment, but there is 
no mention of any such during the time Timothy was the companion 
of Paul, either in the known Epistles of the latter, or in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

4. The mode in which matters of doctrine in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are treated differs from that in St. Paul’s other writings. 
Of course, in all material points there is no disagreement, but as one 
Christian writer is apt to lay stress on one side of doctrine more 
than on another, and to treat it in a particular way, so we may find 
a distinction between the topics discussed in this Epistle, and in the 
others. The Apostle Paul regards the resurrection of Christ as the 
great event of the Gospel history. He speaks of the death of Christ 
always in connection with His resurrection. This prominence to 
this creat event in the Gospel history is not given in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; it is mentioned only, by the way, in the blessing 
towards the close, in chap. xiii. 20. The main part of the Epistle 
treats almost exclusively of the death of Christ, and of the heavenly 
High Priesthood of which Christ is the dispenser, who is exalted to 
the right hand of God. Again, the way in which wéons is treated 
here is different from the Pauline manner; while Paul speaks of 
rans in its opposition to the venos and the epya;vcnov, the writer to 
the Hebrews regards it as the believing, humble, trust in God, which is 
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opposed to the desire to walk by sight—a view which is seldom 
brought forward by Paul, though he does mention it once in 2 Cor. 
v. 11. It is remarkable too that this writer to the Hebrews, although 
he regards Judaism only as an introduction to Christianity, does not, 
like Paul, speak of the participation of the Gentiles in Gospel 
privileges; yet he must have held the same view on the subject, only 
his work was not that of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

5. The manner in which the Old Testament is quoted in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes against the authorship of Paul. In 
all his known Epistles the Apostle makes use not only of the 
Septuagint, but also of the Hebrew text, quoting sometimes it would 
seem from memory, and combining the. Greek version with a closer 
rendering of his own; on the contrary, the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews cites exclusively the Septuagint, and draws an argument 
even from its inaccurate rendering of the Hebrew text; (see 
especially chap. x. 5—7, where the Septuagint has the words 
cna oé Katnptisw, While the Hebrew text should be rendered “ mine 
ears hast thou opened.”) From this mode of quoting the Old 
Testament it would appear that the author of this Epistle did not 
possess that knowledge of the Hebrew which St. Paul had. This 
circumstance has not escaped the observation of ancient impugners 
of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle; see Hieron. in Isaiah vi. 9; 
(vol. iv., p. 97, Vallar. Ven.,) “ Pauli quogue idcirco ad Hebreos 
epistola contradicitur, quod ad Hebreos scribens utatur testimoniis 
que in Hebreis voluminibus non habentur.” 

These arguments against the probability of its having the Apostle 
as its author are so strong, that there must be some conclusive 
evidence of the contrary from history to refute them. But, as has 
been seen, this is wanting. The early Church speaks at most doubt- 
fully. In later time the Roman Church acknowledged the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as a work of Paul, thereby making up the number 
of his Epistles to be fourteen. The early reformers, Luther and 
Melancthon, argued against its Pauline origin; and only in later 
times did the contrary opinion prevail, which now is given up for 
the most part by recent commentators. The question remains 
whether, though not of direct Pauline composition, the Epistle was 
not either written under the Apostle’s influence, or coloured by his 
teaching, or emanating froma disciple of his. And this question 
may be answered in the affirmative, while its direct authorship by 
Paul is denied. The style, the mode of treatment of the subjects 
discussed, the manner in which quotations are made, and the absence 
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of the Apostle’s name, for which no sufficient reason is ever assigned ; 
all these things make against the view that Paul wrote the Epistle ; 
but, on the contrary, it breathes a very Pauline spirit, and its 
importance and canonicity have been recognized in the Church from 
very early times. So much has its relationship to St. Paul’s teaching 
been acknowledged, that two companions of his have been regarded 
as its probable writers, Barnabas and Apollos. To the latter, asa 
man of eloquence, did it seem natural to assign the composition of a 
writing so remarkable for its beautiful and flowing style. But no 
work of Apollos has come down to us, and therefore it is impossible 
to judge by comparison what claims he may have. And the pos- 
session of the gift of eloquence in speech is no warrant for the 
possession also of a pure, clear, and beautiful style in writing. In 
the case even of great orators we know the two powers are not 
necessarily combined. He is not suggested by any ancient Chris- 
tian writer as the author. To Barnabas has this Epistle been 
assigned, as by Tertullian. Of course so early an authority is of 
weight as the opinion thus entertained. But we can form no 
judgment on the point of its authorship by this companion of 
Paul since we possess no certainly authentic writing by Barnabas. 
The (so called) Epistle by him is at best of doubtful authority. If 
it were genuine we should possess a certain argument against his 
authorship ; for the writer of the Epistle by Barnabas could not 
have written that to the Hebrews. 

Prasmus was inclined to maintain that Clemens Romanus was 
the writer ; but the sentences in the first, and undoubtedly genuine, 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, which, in contents and 
manner, remind us of the Epistle to Hebrews, are clearly only 
imitations and citations from this latter. And there is no other 
comparison to be made between the two Epistles. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that Clement, who wrote the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, could be also the author of this to the Hebrews. There re- 
mains one friend and companion of Paul who might be the author of 
this work, and that is Luke. In the early Church he is named as 
the translator or amanuensis of Paul, in reference to this Epistle. 
Now we have compositions by Luke which enable us to form some 
estimate of his manner as a writer. And he seems to combine cer- 
tain qualifications which were requisite in this case. He was a con- 
stant companion of Paul for years, and an intimate friend. He was 
deeply versed in the learning of the time; he was the master of an 
excellent and clear Greek style ; he was deeply imbued with the mode 
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of thought of his great companion, and yet aman of original thought 
and way of expression. And Heb. ii. 3, compared with St. Luke i. 2, 
shews us the writer in both cases to have been one who had received 
his information from the testimony of others. To no one else can 
the authorship be assigned with so much probability as to Luke, as 
no one else unites these same qualifications, with so little to be 
urged against his claims on this point. But there is one difficulty 
which shall be mentioned. It has been thought to decide against 
the opinion of Luke’s authorship, that he was, according to Colos- 
sians iv. 14 (compared with chap. iv. 11), a Gentile Christian. In 
the salutation made in Colossians iv. 11, those are mentioned who are 
Jews dc dvtes é« meprtouts, while later on in verse 14 the salutations of 
others are mentioned, evidently not of the circumcision. It has been 
argued that this Epistle is clearly written by one who was a Jew 
by birth, since it evidences such close acquaintance with Jewish 
rites ; but, on the contrary, it may be maintained that a Jew by 
birth was hardly likely to take such a view of the meaning of the 
Old Testament ordinances as this writer does. But a Gentile 
Christian like Luke would have sufficient information to write this 
Epistle at the suggestion and under the guidance of St. Paul. And 
this seems the most probable conclusion at which we can arrive 
concerning this important book of the New Testament, that it was 
written by an immediate follower and companion of Paul, who was 
deeply imbued with the views of the Apostle, and at the same time 
a writer who had his own style and form of expression. Such an 
one was Luke the Evangelist. That the Epistle did not proceed 
directly from the pen or dictation of the Apostle Paul has, it seems, 
been sufficiently made out in the preceding arguments. 
H. D. 





INSPIRATION. 


Berne absent at the time from England I did not receive the last 
October number until a long while after its publication, and have 
had my hands so full of work ever since I did, that I have not been 
able to answer “A Rector’s” reply, p. 184, to a former letter of 
mine in answer to his statement that our Lord and his Apostles did 
not understand Hebrew. There are three points in his reply. 
1st. That Luke iv. 18, 19, is not an exact quotation from the 
Hebrew, but takes rather from the LXX. Your readers will find 
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the subject of quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
treated of in Horne’s Introduction, and in an excellent article in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, under the head of “ Old Testament,” 
vol. ii., p. 621, by the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The crucial test, as regards the subject of “ A 
Rector’s” letter, is, not whether the LXX. is sometimes or even 
most frequently quoted rather than the Hebrew, but whether the 
LXX. is ever corrected by the original Hebrew. When the cor- 
rection is important, and fundamental points, specially such as are 
connected with the humiliation of Messiah, are concerned, this latter 
is the case. See especially John xix. 37; 1 Cor. xv. 54. In many, 
rather in most cases, the LXX. is followed; not always exactly, 
indeed, but very often with some variation; yet so that the quo- 
tation is nevertheless nearer to the LXX. than the Hebrew; the 
LXX. being at that time accessible to a much larger number of 
readers, on the whole, than the Hebrew; and the New Testament 
being, for obvious reasons, written in Greek, not in Hebrew. 
2ndly. “A Rector” would find it very hard indeed, I believe, to 
furnish evidence of the LXX.’s having been read in the Jewish 
synagogues, and not the original Hebrew which the Jews read, and 
cling to, even to the present day, all over the world; though, in a 
large number of cases, they understand it still less, perhaps, than 
did the people of the generation among which our Lord lived and 
conversed. 3rdly. When “A Rector” says that the Holy Ghost 
“cannot contradict Himself,” I freely admit it; but when he says, 
in the same sentence, “ He cannot vary from Himself,” he uses an 
ambiguous term, which is not admissible in correct reasoning. All 
“ variation” is not “ contradiction ;’ and the Gospels, specially the 
synoptic Gospels, furnish abundant proof that the Holy Ghost is 
often pleased to vary from Himself. 

As to what “ A Rector ” says of the German notion of a pseudo- 
Isaiah, it is a question too long to enter on here ; but your readers 
will find an admirable article on that also in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. i. 

Nice, 13th March, 1867. Epwarp Brey. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Unspoken Sermons. By George Mac Donatp. London: Strachan 
and Co. 


Ir is a very difficult task to write a short notice of a book like this. It is 
a kind of book to be spoken of rather with affection as a dear friend, than 
to be coolly criticized. Like all true words worth nttering, whether by 
mouth or pen, these of Mr. Mac Donald’s are “ living, having hands 
and feet.” To those who know him they recall a thousand times over 
the tones of his voice, the expression of his face, and his whole 
manner. And nobody can read them at all without feeling that they 
are the utterance of his very soul, the manifestations of what is tho- 
roughly real and genuine in his truest self. The Unspoken Sermons, 
indeed, will by no means be accepted as orthodox, either in form or 
substance; but if they were wholly mistaken in their conclusions— 
which we are very far indeed from thinking that they are—it is still 
most difficult to understand how the narrowest-minded critic could 
consider them “ unsafe.” They bring every one who reads them into 
the very presence of the Living God, and remind him that not only 
what he says and does, but what he genuinely believes and really is 
will be tested by God’s consuming fire. If, therefore, these Unspoken 
Sermons should lead any one into dogmatic error, they will at any 
rate lead him into spiritual truth, and teach him to ery out for that 
light by which all the darkness, both of the intellect and of the spirit, 
will one day be scattered. 

It might be said that these Unspoken Sermons are full of very 
subtile thought, if it were not much more true and much more to the 
purpose to say that they are full of the most childlike simplicity 
Little children are constantly shaming us by taking us at our word in 
all that we tell them about God; they make us feel that all our big 
words are empty of meaning, and are made so big and pompous and 
foreign, almost for the very purpose of concealing our unbelief. 
Now, Mr. Mac Donald in a very similar way manifestly takes God at 
His word, and plainly believes that the whole material universe might 
rush back again into chaos sooner than that one word of the Living 
God should fail. Those phenomena which cover the whole field of 
natural science, and to which its widest and subtlest generalizations are 
confined, are to him parables of the kingdom of heaven. God him- 
self is to him immeasurably more real than any of the works of God 
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or any written book. Therefore he can always “trust the larger 
hope.” The Bible is to him most precious, not because it commits the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh “to black and white,” but because it 
brings a message to us concerning His very self, and enables us to 
trust Him immeasurably far beyond all His promises. It matters 
nothing to Mr. Mac Donald that some grand glory of the future, some 
divine triumph of righteousness and love in the consummation of all 
things, when every dead soul shall have found in Christ the resurreec- 
tion and the life, can support itself by the explicit terms of no “ text 
of Scripture.” Shall the heart of the child deal with the heavenly 
Father as if He were a mean and tricky man, who never can be trusted 
beyond the terms of some legal contract? It is much, indeed, to be 
able to believe everything that God has promised; but God’s pro- 
mises are given to us that they may raise us into that far higher spi- 
ritual condition,—a perfect trust in Himself. 

And this reminds us that Mr. Mac Donald really believes that God 
made man in His own image—that, therefore, on the one hand God is 
man, though more than man, and man is a partaker of the divine 
nature. Thus he says (pp. 19—22), “Childhood belongs to the di- 
vine nature. Obedience, then, is as divine as will, service as divine 
as rule. How? Because they are one in their nature, they are both 
a doing of the truth. The love in them is the same; the Fatherhood 
and the Sonship are one, save that the Fatherhood looks down 
lovingly, and the Son looks up lovingly. Love is all. And God 
is all in all. He is ever seeking to get down to us, to be the divine 
man tous. And we are ever saying: ‘ That be far from thee, Lord !’ 
We are careful, in our unbelief, over the divine dignity, of which he 
is too grand to think. Better pleasing to God, it needs little daring 
to say, is the audacity of Job, who, rushing into His presence, and 
flinging the door of His presence-chamber to the wall, like a troubled, 
it may be angry but yet faithful child, calls aloud in the ear of Him 
whose perfect Fatherhood he has yet to learn, ‘Am I a seaora 
whale, that thou settest a watch over me?’ Let us dare, then, to 
climb the height of divine truth to which this utterance of our Lord 
would lead us. 

“Does it not lead us up hither—that the devotion of God to His 
creatures is perfect ? that He does not think about Himself, but about 
them? that he wants nothing for Himself, but finds His blessedness in 
the outgoing of blessedness? . . . In this, then, is God like the child: 
that He is simply and altogether our Friend, our Father—our more 
than Friend, Father, and Mother—our infinite love-perfect God. 
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Grand and strong beyond all that human imagination can conceive of 
poet-thinking and kingly action ; He is delicate beyond all that human 
tenderness can conceive of husband or wife, homely beyond all that 
human heart can conceive of father or mother. He has not two 
thoughts about us. With Him all is simplicity of purpose, and mean- 
ing, and effort, and end—namely, that we should be as He is, think 
the same thoughts, mean the same things, possess the same blessed- 
ness. It.is so plain that any one may see it, every one ought to see 
it, every one shall see it. It must be so. He is utterly true and good 
to us, nor shall anything withstand His will.” 

It is out of the question in this short notice to do more than 
express the warmest commendation; though a single glance at the 
contents of these Unspoken Sermons will shew that Mr. Mac Donald 
is not among those preachers who shirk the most pressing questions 
which offer themselves to the intellects and consciences of men. The 
sermon on “ It shall not be forgiven” is a model, not only of spiritual 
insight, but of complete honesty. And the dreadful dogma of the 
everlasting torment of the wicked is presented in that light which 
seems to us at once to reveal both its unspeakable falseness and 
horror, and also the divine truth of which it is a hideous counterfeit. 
With one more quotation, we heartily commend this little book to 
every class of readers, not with any silly affectation of critical supe- 
riority, but with simple thankfulness to its author, and ever-deepening 
wonder that men can anywhere be found who are capable of regarding 
such teaching as either untrue or unsafe. 

‘«¢ Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.’ ‘Love your enemies, and ye shall be the children of the 
highest.’ It is the divine glory to forgive. 

“ Yet a time will come when the Unchangeable will cease to for- 
give; when it will no more belong to His perfection to love his ene- 
mies; when He will look calmly, and have His children look calmly, 
too, upon the ascending smoke of the everlasting torments of our strong 
brothers, our beautiful sisters. Nay, alas, the brothers are weak now, 
the sisters are ugly now! 

**Q brother, believe it not. ‘O Christ,’ the redeemed would ery, 
‘where art thou, our strong Jesus? Come, our grand brother. See 
the suffering brothers down below! See the tormented sisters! Come, 
Lord of Life, Monarch of Suffering! Redeem them. For us, we will 
go down into the burning, and see whether we cannot at least carry 
through the howling flames a drop of water to cool their tongues.’ 

“Believe it not, my brother, lest it quench forgiveness in thee, and 
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thou be not forgiven, but go down with those thy brothers to the tor- 
ment; whence, if God were not better than that phantom thou callest God, 
thou shouldest never come out ; but whence assuredly thou shalt come 
out when thou hast paid the uttermost farthing; when thou hast learnt 
of God in hell what thou didst refuse to learn of Him upon the gentle- 
toned earth ; what the sunshine and the rain could not teach thee, nor 
the sweet compunctions of the seasons, nor the stately visitings of the 
moon and the eventide, nor the human face divine, nor the word that 
was nigh thee in thy heart and in thy mouth—the story of Him who 
was mighty to save, because He was perfect in love. 

“*Q, Father, Thou art all-in-all, perfect beyond the longings of Thy 
children, and we are all and altogether Thine. Thou wilt make us 
pure, and loving, and free. We shall stand fearless in Thy presence, 
because perfect in Thy love. Then shall Thy children be of good 
cheer, infinite in the love of each other, eternal in Thy love.” W.K. 





Whose are the Fathers? or, The Teaching of certain Anglo-Catholics 
on the Church and its Ministry, contrary alike to the HolyScrip- 
tures, to the Fathers of the first six centuries, and to those of the 
Reformed Church of England. With a Catena Patrum of the first 
six centuries of the English Church of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. By Joun Harrison, Curate of Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Tuis is an exceedingly good book, and likely enough to be useful in 

these days of ritual extravagance. Nothing, indeed, is more sur- 

prising than the effrontery with which “ Anglo-Catholics”’ appeal to 
the Fathers and the Church; and it may well be doubted whether 
any amount of argument, or even of complete demonstration, will bring 
them to a better mind. There is in literature scarcely any fallacy 
more potent than what may be called the fallacy of quotations. Not 
one reader in a thousand ever verifies a quotation ; and almost every- 
body takes it for granted that an author would never dare to refer his 
readers to a passage in the works of some earlier writer which either 
had no existence or no relation of any kind to the matter in discussion. 
But this kind of dishonesty abounds in the writings of a certain class 
of divines. They constantly refer to so-called writings of the Fathers 
which are now admitted by all competent scholars to be spurious—in 
other words, not to be writings of the Fathers at all; and when the 
quotations are really to be found in some genuine book, they frequently 
furnish coincidences which are merely verbal and not real, and which for 
that reason are grossly misleading. 
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It is very surprising, indeed, that so many persons who know nothing 
whatever about the matter should be influenced in any way whatever by 
an appeal to the Fathers. The Fathers have really no special autho- 
rity ; they are of all degrees of wisdom and insight ; and for the most 
part their writings are valuable only as furnishing the materials of the 
early history of the Church. When one of them tells us, for instance, 
that there were four Gospels, and neither more nor less, because there 
were four cardinal virtues, and four rivers in Eden, and four pillars to 
support the world, everybody can see that that sort of teaching is * 
mere rubbish, and the only worth of such teaching is this, that it tes- 
tifies to the fact of the general acceptance of four Gospels. Very few 
people now-a-days would rely upon the theological judgments of the 
Fathers, any more than they would rely upon the historical judgments 
of Herodotus; it is highly doubtful indeed whether Herodotus would 
not be much the safer guide. Yet there unquestionably are many 
people who find a kind of pleasure and a sense of security in per- 
suading themselves that they belong to the true Church, and that the 
stupidest and most demoralizing of all their dogmas and practices may 
be justified by appealing to one of the early Fathers. For such per- 
sons—if only their eccentricity has not passed into absolute mania— 
this book of Mr. Harrison’s may be strongly recommended. It can- 
not, of course, teach the Roman Catholics, because they have volun- 
tarily accepted final conclusions on all these subjects; they are not 
only bound to submit to the authority of the Fathers, but they are 
pledged to a certain interpretation of their writings, and as it were a 
certain canon of their genuine books. To agree with infallibility is 
always a most foolish waste of time. 

To other persons Mr. Harrison’s book may be strongly recom- 
mended. Though he makes comparatively slight allusions to recent 
developments of Ritualism, he very truly says that “ he has struck at 
the root of the tree, and not attempted to pluck off its leaves. Ritual- 
ism is the natural and legitimate fruit of this Anglican doctrine on the 
Christian ministry, and Dr. Pusey and others have publicly recog- 
nized it as such’’ (Preface, p. 6). The title-page sufficiently explains 
the method of Mr. Harrison’s work. He has shewn, by a very com- 
plete series of quotations, that the Anglo-Catholies are not even justified 
in their very haughty assumptions of superiority either by the Fathers 
of the Catholic or of the-Anglican Church. He is quite successful in 
proving this, or at any rate in proving what would be equally fatal to 
Anglo-Catholic pretensions—namely, that the writings of the Fathers 
are either opposed to the Anglo-Catholics, or are themselves a hopeless 
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mass of absurdities and contradictions. In very many cases the latter 
alternative is nearer to the truth; and a Catena Patrum, both Catholic 
and Anglican, may easily be compiled on both sides of this controversy. 
This was the object, for instance, in part of a treatise by Mr. William 
Cooke on The Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, with an appendix 
containing quotations from the most eminent divines. The fact is, that 
the language of the early Fathers bears unmistakeable evidence that 
they were passing into, though they had not yet reached—and the 
language of the Anglican Fathers bears equally unmistakeable evi- 
dence that they were passing out of, though they had not yet eseaped— 
those superstitions which characterized what we may well consider as 
the dark ages of the Christian Church. 

This large book (728 pages) deserves a much longer notice; but 
without entering into details of criticism which could even pretend to 
be exhaustive, we very heartily commend Mr. Harrison’s volume to 
all those persons on both sides of the great religious controversy who 
really wish to know “ Whose are the Fathers.” W. K, 


A Cyclopedia of Biblical Geography, Biography, Natural History, and 
General Knowledge. By Rev. Joun Lawson, and Rev. Joun 
M. Witson. In 2 vols. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton and Co. 

Our contemporaries seem bent upon expiating the neglect of their 
fathers in the matter of Bible Dictionaries. The new era was practi- 
cally inaugurated by the work of Dr. Kitto, which has since been 
revised, and quite recently remodelled, under the direction of Dr. W. 
L, Alexander. Dr. Fairbairn’s is another Scottish enterprise in the 
same direction; and now we have a third. We say nothing of Dr. 
Eadie’s, which belongs to a different class, and we only say that we are 
not unmindful of English Dictionaries of the Bible, from the copious 
work of Dr. Wm. Smith to the less elaborate ones issued by Longmans 
and Cassells. Our present object in mentioning so many books is to 
introduce the remark, that the one now before us differs from them all 
in a variety of features. 

It consists of two large volumes, beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and on excellent paper; and, so far as outward appearance goes, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. As for the matter, it contains a large 
store of information, and many of the articles are very well written. 
Some of the articles are copious essays, supplying information of a 
valuable kind. The tone of these articles is for the most part in har- 
mony with received opinions, though it cannot be said that they always 
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agree with the actual tendencies of scientific investigation. It is also 
worthy of notice, that the writers of different articles do not in every 
case adopt the same conclusions. We must suppose, for example, that 
the articles ‘‘ Flood” and ‘“‘ Geology ” are not from the same pen, and 
it is apparent that “‘ Egypt” and the “‘ Exode” are by different hands. 
It is of course difficult, if not impossible, to compile a work of this sort 
with the aid of different writers, and to secure perfect unity of opinion. 

Looking at the structure of the work, we find that the subjects 
treated under the four letters A to E occupy the whole of the first 
volume, and 200 pages of the second. The consequence is a great dis- 
proportion in point of copiousness between the former and later parts 
of the work. A similar disproportion is apparent in the treatment of 
certain subjects. Some occupy a large share, and others, capable of 
similar development, are either very briefly handled, or quite omitted. 
“ Inspiration” is dismissed in six lines, and “ Miracles’”’ are not treated 
of at all, neither is “Prophecy.” Most of the books of Scripture 
receiye but little notice, and the same is true of quite a number of 
topics, which invite critical treatment. Several of the topographical 
and geographical articles are copious, as also are many of the biogra- 
phical ones; but in both departments there is frequently too much 
brevity. Perhaps it would be right to say that no class of subjects 
is handled with either uniformity of fulness or of brevity. It 
is right also to say that some topics, not discussed where we 
should look for them, are noticed elsewhere: thus, under the head 
of “ Bible,” we have some account of revelation, inspiration, prophecy, 
and miracles, though not a formal investigation of them. Of the 
longer articles—and some of them very long—we mention “ Asia,” 
“ Bible,” “ Botany,” “Christ Jesus,” “ Egypt,” “ Exode, alternative 
view of,”’ “ Jerusalem,” and “ Moses.” The longest of them all is 
that on the Exodus, and this differs in its principles so much from the 
general run of the work, that it would have been better published 
separately. The writer of it would then have stood a chance of having 
his theory examined ; but, as it is, his contribution will be looked upon 
as very much out of place. The one hundred and forty pages of this 
dissertation, no doubt, contain many ingenious suggestions, and the 
results of much reading and research, but tending as they do to contra- 
vene the principles of the article on Egypt, they cannot be reconciled 
with the plan of the work. The author labours to prove that the Gulf 
of Akaba is the Red Sea of the Exodus, crossed by the Israelites at 
what was once its head. He holds that the Mizraim or Egypt of the 
bondage of Israel was not our Egypt, but a country near his Red Sea; 
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That the “river” of Genesis and Exodus was not our Nile, but a 
stream which connected the Mediterranean with the Gulf of Suez; and 
that Goshen, Horeb, and Sinai have all been similarly misplaced by 
us. Our readers are aware that Dr. Beke and some others have 
attempted to effect a somewhat similar revolution in our notions of this 
part of Biblical geography. The question, however, is one which we 
cannot here pretend to enter upon. So far as we have been able to 
examine it, we have seen no reason for abandoning all our traditional 
ideas ; but we have also seen that, when details are investigated and 
witnesses cross-examined, a number of real and vexatious difficulties 
present themselves. The industrious author of the article we refer to 
has given much attention to certain papers by Dr. Hincks and others 
which formerly appeared in this Journal; and for that reason, if for 
no other, we ought to give prominence to what he has written. But 
apart from this, the essay merits perusal by all who are curious in 
such matters. 

As we have said, Messrs. Fullarton’s Cyclopedia contains some 
excellent illustrations, and a large body of information which will 
assist the Scripture student. We wish the plan had been consistent, 
and that the treatment had been more uniform ; that some articles had 
been longer, and others shorter; that literary and critical questions 
had been more deeply investigated; and that the space occupied by 
quite unimportant names and their supposed pronunciation had been 
given to matters which have been quite omitted. We note too, that 
the pronunciation is not always correctly nor even uniformly given 
—that the latest authorities for facts have not been always consulted. 
We are fully aware of the obstacles to the perfecting of a dictionary of 
the Bible; but we believe that, when such a work is started, it is 
most profitable in the long run to fix its plan and proportions before- 
hand. Of the numerous books of the kind now accessible, there are 
few that do not lie open to serious objections, as meant for general use. 
There are objections to this ; but it is a handsome work, and we say 
once more that it will be found of great use to those who are not able 
to avail themselves of a large library of modern books. 


Notes on the Origin and Episcopate of the Bohemian Brethren. By 
DanreL Benuam, Esq., Member of the Chronological Institute of 
London. London: Dalton and Lucy. 1867. 


Tus is a useful contribution to a knowledge of modern ecclesiastical 
history. It does not however exhaust the subject, which is treated at 
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great length—as it deserves to be—by Palacky in his History of 
Bohemia. Had Mr. Benham made use of Palacky’s work, he would 
have both made his own more attractive to the reader, and have 
avoided such errors as that of ascribing a wholesale destruction of the 
Taborites to George of Podiebrad. One of the objections commonly 
made to the Episcopate of the Bohemian brethren is, that no claim ap- 
pears to have been laid to it until a comparatively late period; and that 
the evidence in support of the claim is also not of so early date as ought 
to be required to prove the point. Palacky in the first part of his fifth 
and last volume—published in 1865, or rather printed in 1865, and 
published in 1866—page 192, gives an undoubted instance of this 
claim at a conference held between the Utraquists and Bohemian 
brethren in 1478. The latter said: ‘‘ When we separated from the 
Roman Church and from you, we determined by lot which of us 
should be bishop and which priest. And when the lot fell upon three, 
and upon one of these to be bishop, there arose amongst us a difference 
of opinion as to whether this should remain so; at last we agreed to 
send a deputation to a Waldensian bishop, who then—said Michael 
with respect to himself—consecrated me bishop, and after my return 
to my brethren I myself consecrated one of the three priests a bishop.” 
Palacky says in a note: “This oldest authentic intelligence of the 
part taken by a Waldensian bishop at the foundation of the unity of 
the brethren is worth notice ; otherwise only a Waldensian priest and 
not a bishop used to be mentioned. "We must not conceal that the old 
historians of the Bohemian brethren, e.g. Blahoslaw and others, pos- 
sessed only an incomplete knowledge of their earliest history, as the 
original records of the Unity were destroyed at Senftenberg as early 
as the end of the fifteenth century, and their archives afterwards 
suffered considerable injury through a fire at Leitomysl in 1546. The 
Conference above mentioned is misplaced by Blahoslaw in the year 
1479, and he can give no further information about it.” 

The orthography of Bohemian names in Mr. Benham’s work is very 
unfortunate. A second edition, after careful comparison of Palacky’s 
history, would be a great boon to all interested in that most excellent 
body—the Moravian, formerly the Bohemian brethren. 





W. 


The Godhead of Jesus (Hulsean Lectures for 1866) ; and two Sermons 
preached at Cambridge. By Rev. E. H. Perowne, B.D. Cam- 
bridge : Deighton, Bell and Co. 


We wish Mr. Perowne’s book had been larger; but we must thank 
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him for what he gives us. The first of the Hulsean lectures is intro- 
ductory, and contains valuable suggestions bearing upon the great but 
disputed truth of which he discourses. The second and third lectures 
treat of the sinlessness of Jesus, and the fourth is of His Divine 
nature. The texts of the two added sermons are John i. 29 and 
Phil. iii. 10. A work of this description cannot be adequately charac- 
terized in the few lines at our disposal, but we may say of it that it 
sets before us many considerations and facts of great interest. The 
reasoning of the argumentative portion is clear and connected, and 
gradually leads us on from one elevation to another, until we reach the 
lofty conclusion that the Godhead of Jesus is taught even in the three 
first Gospels. The sermons on the “ Lamb of God,” and the “ Power 
of Christ’s Resurrection ”’ are a fitting and useful accompaniment. We 
hope Mr. Perowne will hereafter develope more fully the topics he has 
here so ably handled. He has by no means exhausted the vein upon 
which he has struck, and he is in all respects well qualified for further 
efforts in the same direction. As the matter now stands, we have a 
specimen and pattern of what may be done. True, the argument is in 
a manner complete, but it might be more amply reinforced and 
illustrated. For practical reasons the form of lectures and sermons 
commends itself to the clergy, many of whom, we doubt not, will 
gladly endorse our recommendation of this volume, and our wish that 
it had been larger. 





Public Worship: the best methods of conducting it. By the: Rev. J. 
Spencer Pearsatu. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 
Tue author of this manual is a Congregationalist minister, who feels, 
with many of his brethren, that public worship in dissenting chapels may 
be conducted in a better mode than it usually is. He has for many years 
occupied a leading place among the ministers of his denomination, and 
is thoroughly conversant with what is customary. He seems to have 
not much faith in architectural splendours, but very much faith in 
the comely, and orderly, and solemn conduct of religious services. 
Everything should be attractive and for edification. The minister 
should perform a cheerful service, but a thoroughly religious 
one. He would have public prayer extempore, but without the 
anomalies and slovenlinesses which have too much characterized it ; 
and every effort should be made to interest and enlist the congregation. 
Reading and singing are capable of no little improvement of manner, 
and require care and skill, and whatever may conduce to render them 
impressive. Preaching ought to be of the most earnest, thorough, and 
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instructive character. Under this head, Mr. Pearsall speaks favour- 
ably of the proposal for “an order of preachers.” The chapter on the 
Lord’s Supper contains a number of useful suggestions. Prayer 
meetings, family worship, and many other points are considered, and 
we think the author deserves the thanks of his community for his sober 
and wise remarks. The subject is one which we cannot here discuss, 
but we venture to recommend the book to those who are not of Mr. 
Pearsall’s denomination: they may learn something, not only of 
dissenters, but from them. 





The Unity of the Anglican Church; and the Succession of Irish 
Bishops. By E. A. Stoprorp. Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. 


Some learned controversies are mere scholars’ play, but that which 
Archdeacon Stopford takes up is to many a serious matter. The 
author designates his book an answer to Dr. Brady, whose pamphlet 
was noticed in our last issue. The canonical succession of the English 
bishops and clergy has been often denied and ridiculed by Roman 
Catholic writers, and Anglican orders are repudiated by the Romish 
Church. We now have something similar in reference to the Irish 
branch of the Church, and hence the publication before us. Its author 
goes very fully into the question, and by an appeal to many documents 
of undoubted authenticity, establishes a claim which Dr. Brady will 
find it difficult to set aside. 





Rest in Jesus. By Rev. Maxwett Nicnorson. Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Any one in search of a book for quiet reading, and on evangelical 

principles, will not be disappointed in the one before us. It comprises 

a series of chapters on “rest” in a variety of phases and relations, and 

is very beautifully written. It is neither critical nor controversial, but 

altogether practical and experimental. 

Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version of the New Testa- 
ment. Second Edition. By Samuet Suarre. London: J. R. Smith. 


We have here a substantial reprint of Mr. Sharpe’s useful notes as 
they appeared in 1856. In calling them “useful” we do not wish to 
be understood as agreeing with them all: very far from that, we fre- 
quently quite object to the views of our laborious and learned friend. 
But even notes which we cannot agree with may be useful to us, as 
shewing that a text of Scripture can be viewed in more ways than one, 
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and our consequent duty to use all due means to ascertain the true 
sense. A very great many of the notes we quite approve of, and we 
should like to see them employed in any revision of the authorized 
version of the New Testament. Pending a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for, we have much pleasure in announcing a new edition 


of Mr. Sharpe’s little book. 





Onward! London: W. Mackintosh. 


Tue form of this little work is practical, and it is but right to say that 
the composition is generally good and sometimes excellent. 





The Works of Henry Smith ; including Sermons, Treatises, Prayers, and 
Poems. With Memoir, ete. Vol. If. Edinburgh: JamesNichol. 


Tue two volumes of Henry Smith are worth much; and their manifold 
excellencies remind us that we have in the history of his works a proof 
of the fickleness of taste. Born in 1560, and dying apparently about 
1591, he was popular and applauded to an unusual degree. His ser- 
mons were eagerly heard, and as eagerly read, and yet no edition of 
his works appeared during nearly two centuries. For popularity he 
was the Spurgeon of the day, as appears from the Memoir which 
Fuller has left of him; and really he must have deserved all the com- 
mendation he received, for his deep earnestness is as apparent to us as 
his eloquence was to those who called him the “ Silver-tongued.” The 
two volumes of his works consist of sermons, treatises, ete. One of the 
sermons was reprinted in this Journal in April, 1864, and we men- 
tion this to prove that we have not been unaware of his rare recom- 
mendations. His “God's arrow against Atheists” was, if we remem- 
ber correctly, the first book we ever read in defence of revealed religion. 
This edition is excellently printed, and very cheap, and we hope the 
demand for it will be great. 





Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings. By Witu1am Wurrte. 
In Two Vols. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


WE do not at all accept the system called Swedenborgianism, nor do we 
look upon Swedenborg in the light of a prophet, but for all that we 
think Mr. White has found a hero for his subject. The work is well 
got up, and has portraits of Emanuel Swedenborg and his father. It 
is a most painstaking production, alike creditable to the intellect, the 
industry, and the candour of its author, who has set before us the life, 
character, and principles of Swedenborg more completely than pro- 
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bably any one else has done. His admission of much that emanated 
from that singular genius’ does not blind him to sundry eccentricities 
and extravagancies. We have read a good part of the work, and have 
found it excessively interesting, although we do not disguise our deep 
dislike of very much that scarcely keeps within the bounds of delicacy. 
The apparent madness of some of Swedenborg’s assertions, and the sen- 
suousness of so much of his imagery, will always, we hope, interfere 
with belief in his supernatural pretensions. At present we say no 
more, but regarding the work as one of considerable importance, and 
executed with undeniable ability, we shall arrange for a full and careful 
review of it in our next number. 





The Book of Praises: being the Book of Psalms according to the 
authorized version, with Notes, Original and Selected. By WiLL1AM 
Henry Atexanper. Edited by his Family. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 


In this volume we have the Psalms of the authorized version, arranged 
in parallelisms, and accompanied by notes. The scholarship of the 
original notes is not profound, but respectable ; and the selected notes 
are for the most part fitted for ordinary readers, who will find the 
book at once interesting and edifying. 





Endless Sufferings not the doctrine of Scripture. By Tuomas 
Davis, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


We have here a second edition of Mr. Davis’s clever discourses 
against eternal sufferings. The preacher believes in the ultimate 


destruction of the impenitent. Those who are studying the subject 
should read this book. 





The Church: its Origin, its History, its present Position. By Drs. 
Lutnarpt, Kaunis, and Bruckner. Translated from the German 
by Sopmia Taytor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tuts volume contains nine lectures delivered at Leipsic during the 
winter of 1865. The lectures are in groups of three each. I. Revela- 
tion in its historical development :—1. History of the Old Testament 
revelation. 2. The history of Jesus Christ. 3. The history of the 
Apostolic Church. II. The course of Church history :—1. The ancient 
Church. 2. The medieval Church. 3. The modern Church, 
IiI. The Church of the present:—1. The present condition of the 
Church. 2. The present tasks of the Church. 3. The present 
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prospects of the Church. The first course is by Dr. Luthardt, the 
second by Dr. Kahnis, and the third by Dr. Briickner. We have been 
specially interested in the second and third lectures of the first course, 
the third lecture of the second course, and the whole of the third 
course. Some of them touch upon matters of no great moment to us, 
and certain views belong rather to Germany than to England, but the 
lectures we have mentioned are none the less most welcome, and 
calculated to be particularly useful in the cause of an enlightened 
orthodoxy. 





Ecce, Deus. Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With 
Controversial Notes on ‘' Ecce, Homo.’’ Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 

Some time ago the battle of the critics raged around the Pentateuch. 

The assault was made at a hundred points of attack, and the storming 

party were confident of success. However, they will now at least con- 

fess that they were warmly received; and if they have not raised the 
siege, they will own that the citadel is not without defenders. But 

Bishop Colenso and his friends are not now so prominent. Ernest 

Renan led on the attack which the Bishop of Natal threatened, and 

Christ and the Gospels have become the centres of interest. Time 

would fail us to speak of the Dorners and Langes, the Tischendorfs 

and De Pressenses, whose names have grown familiar to English ears 
in this conflict. There is one book which has excited an interest equal 
to them all; need we say that we refer to Ecce, Homo. Even now 
that its author has been proclaimed, the book retains its distinctive- 
ness, and the personality of its writer is hardly thought of. That re- 
markable work has naturally prompted others, and among them the 
one named at the head of this notice, and also anonymous, though less 
mysteriously so. Ecce, Deus is probably the production of a Scottish 
clergyman, not unknown as a preacher and a writer. Whoever he 
may be, he is a man of many thoughts, wields a free and ready 
pen, is familiar with the Gospel facts, and has considerable power of 
illustration. It will be admitted also that he writes with earnestness 
and feeling. There are, however, marks of haste in the production, 
and a neglect of the labor lime, which diminish the impression the 
volume might have produced. If there had been less of the rhetorical, 
and more of the calm and quiet severity and force of logic; if the style 
had been less frequently verbose, and if the ideas had been more 
simply and sharply defined, it would have been a better book. We 
have read it with interest, but have often encountered passages which 
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savour of a certain precipitancy, bordering upon rashness. There are, 
in fact, few resemblances between this oracle and that which prompted 
its utterances. If its drift and scope are more conspicuous, it is not 
calculated to make men think so much, 

Ecce, Homo, is avowedly a fragment, and its author reserved its 
completion to another occasion. But Ecce, Deus, is complete, so far 
as it goes, and tells us all it has undertaken to say. Its author says 
it is not a reply to the other work, but it will be accepted as a sort of 
manifesto against it, and it controverts various positions assumed in the 
Ecce, Homo. 

The Ecce, Deus, consists of eighteen chapters on the person, life, 
and doctrine of Jesus, and has a concluding chapter of “ controversial 
notes’’ on Ecce, Homo. Although we consider these chapters as less 
intellectual and more imaginative than those of the book which 
prompted them, we cannot but commend at once the design and real 
ability of their author. The design was to bring into higher relief 
the divinity of Christ in its association with His humanity; and surely 
this was a noble and honourable aim. The ability of the author is 
manifest even in passages to the structure and very conception of 
which we should object. His conception of the divine character of 
Jesus and of His lessons and life is positive, although he fails some- 
times, often perhaps, in setting it forth in the best manner. His treat- 
ment of some of the doctrines is peculiar, as may be seen, for example, 
in the chapter on “ Eternal Punishments,” which he upholds. There 
are singularities of expression and of thought which will not please 
everybody. Thus in the chapter on the “Cross of Christ” we read, 
“‘ God suffered more than the sinner can ever suffer on account of sin.” 
And again: “In God’s suffering we see man’s worth. Man was cut 
out of the very heart of God.” Of the author’s doctrinal views we 
cannot now speak at length; but we may say that in form at least they 
not seldom deviate from the old orthodoxy. This remark touches 
upon what we call one of the merits of the book, and that is, its 
tolerable freedom from the restraint of conventionalisms and sects. 
The writer believes in Christ, and the Bible, and the Church, but he 
has conquered for himself liberty of speech and sympathy and thought. 
Whether the freedom asserted has been always wisely used is another 
question ; but in this age of inquiry it is a consolation to know that 
men are learning more generally their right to freedom; let us hope 
that they will more generally learn the right use thereof. As for the 
author of Ecce, Deus, we have no reason to say that he has abused 
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his liberty, though liberty has its laws, and we wish he had been more 
logical. The book would have probably been very effective if spoken 
on a platform in the form of lectures; but we doubt whether it will 
produce any very permanent impression in its printed form. We can 
praise it on a variety of accounts, but its defects as a controversial 
work are all the more apparent that Ecce, Homo, exists in such close 
proximity to it. 





The Massoreth ha-massoreth of Elias Levita, being an exposition of the 
Massoretic notes on the Hebrew Bible, or the ancient critical appa- 
ratus of the Old Testament. In Hebrew, with an English transla- 
tion, and critical and explanatory notes. By Curistian D. 
Ginspurc, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 


Dr. Ginspure displays great and varied erudition in this work; indeed 
there are few, if any, Hebrew scholars among us who could have 
accomplished it so thoroughly as he has done. In the life of Elias 
Levita, prefixed to the volume, he has shewn his extraordinary fami- 
liarity with Hebrew literature, The perusal of it must afford unmixed 
satisfaction to those who take an interest in this curious and little 
understood branch of learning. Elias was born in 1468, and ended a 
long and laborious life in 1549. His book on the Massorah, here 
printed in Hebrew and English, deals with an immense number of 
peculiarities in the Jewish Scripture, and explains many, which, 
without such aid, must remain obscure and enigmatical to the majority 
of readers. The original text is placed side by side with the transla- 
tion, and copious and curious footnotes are added. At the end of the 
book are some valuable indexes which it may be desirable to specify. 
The first index is one of texts massoretically annotated, and there are 
very many of them. The second is of massoretic lists quoted entire. 
The third is of massoretic terms and abbreviations explained in the 
work, The fourth is of massoretic lists common to this work, and the 
Ochla ve-Ochla. The fifth is of topics and names. These indexes 
will shew at a glance the immense number of the details touched upon, 
and will render reference easy to any topic advanced. As for the 
treatise itself, it is a remarkable illustration of the patient and minute 
criticism to which the Hebrew Scriptures have been subjected. Vari- 
ous readings, marginal notes, irregularities and eccentricities of writing 
and of pointing, have been religiously observed and chronicled; even 
the number of times the respective letters of the alphabet occur has 
been ascertained and recorded. It is quite out of our power, in a brief 
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notice, to convey an adequate notion of the multitudinous observations 
which Dr. Ginsburg has here placed within the reach of every student. 
These observations are not all of equal importance, but among them 
are many which are very valuable and instructive ; and we have felt 
this so strongly that we think all who read the Hebrew Bible should 
have this book at their elbow. Real lovers of the Old Scriptures will 
desire to read it from beginning to end, and such as cannot do this at 
once will wish to adopt it for constant consultation, which the index of 
texts will enable them readily todo. The curious things comprised in it 
will, some of them, seem only curious, but as a whole it will much facili- 
tate the understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, and of the grammar of 
the language in which they are written. The editor formerly laid us 
under great obligations by his edition of Jacob Ben Chajim’s Introduc- 
tion to the Rabbinic Bible; an essay the English version of which 
first appeared in this Journal in 1863, and which was afterwards 
published separately with the Hebrew text (London, 1865). The 
present publication is an appropriate sequel to the former, and we trust 
it will receive the patronage it so well deserves. In these busy times 
few men have the'leisure or the encouragement to undertake such tasks 
as Dr. Ginsburg delights in, but we hope that he, at least, will be 
sustained in his endeavours to promote among us the knowledge and 
study of Hebrew literature in general, and of the original Jewish 
Scriptures in particular. Such men are worthy of all honour, and are 
in truth an honour to our literature. 


Micah, the Priest-maker: a Handbook on Ritualism. By T. Binney. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Tuis is a very interesting little book, written by one whose sympathies 
are not in favour of Ritualism, but whose candour and impartiality are 
unquestionable. After some explanatory statements for the information 
of the uninitiated, Mr. Binney considers the question whether the 
vestments are Scriptural. He believes them neither to be required by 
Scripture, nor a development of Scriptural principles. We believe so 
too; and that the only ground on which their defence can be plausibly 
undertaken is that of mere expediency. The next question examined 
is the legality of the vestments; and it is shewn that much may be 
said on both sides. The remainder of the book treats of the revised 
doctrines concerning priesthood, absolution and confession, the real 
presence, and baptism. The author admits that the Book of Common 
Prayer contains expressions which favour these opinions, but he sees 
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what has long been seen, that the voice of the Book is not always 
consistent with itself. We have read this most calmly written manual 
with much interest, and believe that, coming from an “ outsider” of such 
well-established reputation, it deserves to be most carefully pondered. 
It is most agreeably written, and altogether free from declamation and 
rebuke. 


On the Truth of Christianity, compiled from “* Lessons on the Truth of 
Christianity,” and other works of Archbishop Whately. With 
introduction, etc. By Rosert Barcray. Edited by 8. Hryps, 
D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Enlarged third edition. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Tus book has obtained the decided commendation of several eminent 
divines, among whom are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Osborne of the Wesleyans, Drs. Angus 
and Gotch of the Baptists, and Drs. G. Smith and Raleigh of the 
Congregationalists. It has also been most favourably noticed by 
impartial reviewers. Under these circumstances it may seem super- 
fluous for us to praise it; but having some acquaintance with the 
book, and some experience of its utility among unbelievers, we cannot 
do less than endorse the opinions in its favour to which we have 
alluded. It is indeed a most excellent compilation, and should find a 
place in every theological library, especially in those designed for popular 
use and instruction. There is a cheap sixpenny edition which deserves 
to be widely disseminated. In addition to a preface and useful instrue- 
tion, the book contains chapters on the principal topics of Christian 
evidences, including prophecies, miracles, and internal evidences. The 
notices of objections are exceedingly well managed, and the replies 
deserving of all attention. The position of the modern Jews is 
discussed, and we are glad of it, because it is very common for infidels 
to urge as an argument against the Gospel, its rejection by the very 
nation amid which it appeared. The peculiar and exclusive privileges 
which the Jews had enjoyed seem to have rendered them more hostile, 
even than the Gentiles, to that religion which set all nations on a common 
level. Our space forbids us to enter more fully into the details of this 
book, but we have much pleasure in recommending it as one which is 
adapted for extensive usefulness. It may be easily read and understood, 
but it is everywhere characterized by the acuteness and precision of 
the eminent writer from whose works its materials are derived. 
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A Plea for a New Translation of the Scriptures, with a Translation of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Atrrep Dewes, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 

We are always glad to see endeavours directed towards improvement, 

and there are few things, falling properly within the province of this 

Journal, in which improvement is more wanted than in the transla- 

tion of the Scriptures which is appointed to be read publicly in the 

congregation. Mr. Dewes commences by justly remarking on the 
highflown, rhetorical, and inconsistent language of Bishop Ellicott, who 

“thankfully acknowledges ”’ the present English Authorized Version 

“to be the best translation in the world,” at the same time also 

acknowledging it to be “incorrect, inexact, insufficient, and obscure.” 

He then proceeds to enter in general terms upon the defects and defi- 

ciencies of the Authorized Version, and brings forward a number of pas- 

sages for the purpose of exhibiting them. But he has not been able 
to restrain himself from mixing up two things together—the correction 
of known errors in the Authorized Version, and the discussion of diffi- 
cult and disputed passages, a matter in which he finds himself at issue 
with the majority of commentators. In discussing the rendering 

“hell,” as applied to both Gehenna and Hades (not Aides, as Mr. 

Dewes writes it, forgetting the aspirate, and expressing the iota sub- 

script contrary to custom), Mr. Dewes uses arguments which tend to 

the elimination of the word “hell”’ altogether out of the Scriptures. 

This might possibly be a question for a commission of translators to 

entertain ; but it certainly is not a discussion which it is desirable to 

push forward in pleading for the necessity of a new translation. 

Neither does Mr. Dewes seem aware that “ More,” translated “ Thou 

fool,” is considered by the best commentators to be merely a Greek 

transcript of an Aramaic expression of a much stronger nature than 

“*Raca.” We are sorry that so much questionable matter has been 

introduced into a work with the general design of which we so fully 

sympathize. 

We agree with Mr. Dewes that the “five clergymen” have not 
been successful in “ striking the keynote upon which any authoritative 
revision of the English Bible, hereafter to be made, is to be based.’ 
But we cannot understand how he can imagine that Dr. Vaughan in 
translating ¢v 7g Wevdee “into that which is a lie” (Rom. i. 25), 
“apparently took yevéer as an adjective.” Dr. Vaughan would have 
known, if: Mr. Dewes does not, that the dative of the adjective yevd)s 
would have been accented yevéez, When we turn to his own transla- 
tion, we find him writing, “inasmuch as they perverted in their un- 
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truthfulness the truth God had taught them about Himself.” The 
original words are: oftwes peti ANaEav tv ad\nOcav rod Oeod ev mw 
Wevder. Now, petpXaEav does not mean “ perverted,” but simply 
“changed,” or “altered ;”’ tv d\yOccav tod Ocod is represented by a 
paraphrase, not a translation, and thus any possibility of the English 
reader taking a different view of the words from Mr. Dewes is pre- 
cluded ; and ¢v 7 yevdec certainly cannot mean “ in their untruthful- 
Ess,” although it may mean “in (or by) their lie,” or perhaps even 
“falsehood.” To our mind the rendering of this passage lies between : 
“Inasmuch as they by their lie altered the truth of God;” and “ Inas- 
much as they altered the truth of God into falsehood ;” the former of 
which is based upon the principles of classical, the latter upon those of 
Hellenistic Greek. 

We were much amused by the barricade Mr. Dewes found raised at 
p- 30 of Archbishop Trench’s book On the Authorized Version against 
his further progress in perusing it. The Archbishop appears to have 
fondly imagined that “cherubin”’ is the singular of “ cherubim,” in- 
stead of the Chaldee plural of “cherub.” But Mr. Dewes need not 
have gone so far as to Jerome’s Commentary on Ezekiel to correct 
this grievous error. The Ze Deum would have supplied enough : 
“To thee cherubin and seraphin continually do cry,” where the words 
in question are manifestly plurals. 

We take leave of Mr. Dewes, hoping to see him again in print, but 
cautioning him to avoid travelling out of the record, and going into 
long collateral discussions, when his object is to prove a single impor- 
tant point, and also reminding him that the object of a translation for 
public use is, not to press particular interpretations of difficult passages 
upon readers and hearers, but to enable them, as far as possible, both 
to form their own views, and to decide between those of commentators, 
His discussion on the words “ Gehenna” and “ Hades” would have 
been better placed among our pages than among his own. W. 


The following Sermons, Pamphlets, etc., have been received :— 


The ‘Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds. A Sermon by Rev. R. B. 
Kennard, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity treated as consistent with an appreciable Theory. 
By J. H. Turner. New Edition. Cambridge: J. Palmer. 

The Morality of the Old Testament. By W. Milton, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

The Presbytery of the Scriptures. Also, Isaiah lii. 14, and liii. 2, translated 
and expounded. By J. Johnstone. Edinburgh: J. Thin. 
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Desmaizeaux et ses Correspondants. 1. Barbeyrac. Par G. Masson. Paris: 
Meyrueis. 

The Modern Anthropology, as developed into a Universal Ape Ancestry : Can it 
be held by a Christian Divine? Letters by W. H. Gillespie to Rev. G. 
Gilfillan. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 

A Pan-Anglican Synod. A Sermon by F. Fulford, D.D. With Appendix. 
Oxford: Rivingtons. 

Free Church Service Book. Five Short Services, with Collects and Anthems 
from the Book of Common Prayer. London: Snow and Co. 

Absolution: Apostolical and Ministerial. A Sermon by Rev. J. C. Erck, M.A. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

The Song of Songs. A Hebrew Pastoral Drama. Not by King Solomon. 
London: printed by R. Barrett and Sons. 

The Old, Old Story. London: W. Macintosh. 

The Free Church of England Magazine, and Harbinger of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection. No.1. London: Kent and Co. 

Simple Sermons. By W. H. Ranken, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

The Character of the Fourth Gospel in its relation to the Three First. By J. J. 
Tayler, B.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Ensebii Cesariensis, Preparatio Evangelica. G. Dindorf. Greek Text. Two 
volumes. Leipsic: Trubner. 

Schiller’s Religidse Bedeutung. Von Dr. P. Kleinert. Berlin: Wiegandt 
und Grieben. 








NOW READY, 


The Apocryphal Gospels and other documents relating to the History 
of Christ. Translated from the originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
ete. With Notes, Scriptural References, and Prolegomena. By 
B. Harris Cowper, Editor of The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
ete. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 


ConTENTs :—Introduction—The Gospel of James (commonly called the Prot- 
evangelium)—The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, or of the Infancy of Mary and 
of Jesus—The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary—The History of Joseph the 
Carpenter—The Gospel of Thomas—The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy—The 
Letter of Abgar to Jesus—The Letter of Jesus to Abgar—The Letter of Len- 
tulus—Prayer of Jesus, Son of Mary—The Story of Veronica—The Gospel of 
Nicodemus, or Acts of Pilate—Second Part: or, Descent of Christ to the Un- 
derworld—The Latin Gospel of Nicodemus, Part I., or, Acts of Pilate—The 
Latin Gospel of Nicodemus, Part II., or, Descent of Christ to the Underworld 
—The Letter of Pilate to Tiberius—The Letters of Herod and Pilate—The 
Epistle of Pilate to Casar—The Report of Pilate the Governor—The Trial and 
Condemnation of Pilate—The Death of Pilate—The Story of Joseph of Arima- 
thea—The Revenging of the Saviour—Appendix, The Syriac Gospel of the 
Boyhood of our Lord Jesus. 





